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LIFE OF GUIZOT. 


Ilis BMIi,«-Eaucatioii~-fin(iry into Liftv-Litoriiry Works— PoUtiwil 
Ciireor— imtl lixilo— 1787 to 1818. 

Among tlio many oxtmordiiiary peraonn^^os m'Iio have fipfurcd witliin 
tlic laet sixty years oti the political sta^c of Knroi>e, thon^ arc few 
wlioso career lias been more singiilar and cboqticrcd than tliat of the 
author of the following works. In no eonnti'y does talent so certainly 
insure pre-crninence to its possesHor as in France, nor is success in. 
literature anywhere so noldy rewarded. Rank and fortune ar<^ in it 
no necessary passports to' social or political importaiua', and with 
perfect truth it may bo said that tlio career of distmetioii is open to 
aspirants of every class and merit possessing and evincing legitimate 
■claims to esteem and consideration. C)f all luofcssions, that of litera-> 
turc is held in the IiiglusHt cstlmatioti^ and its moat aucc(‘HHfnl cultiva- 
tors are those who have ex(!rciH{Hi for many years the great<\st. hijhien<*e! 
over its dostiriiea, and who hav(^ c‘OUHtitutcd its eliief h'gislal.ors and 
statesmen. From the flujK.'riority of his attainments in the field of 
intellectual exertion, M. Guinot has raised iiimsolf from oliHcurity, and 
achieved not only tlu^ fame of the most philosophic and profound 
historian of tins day, but the lustre of a p<i8ition the most <!xalte<l in, 
the hierarchy of civilised life. 

The family of M, Guisjot appears to have litam of old standing and. 
respectable repute in the south of Fram‘<', having its tdfu'f seat in tin* 
town of .Nismes, where ho himself was bom on the 4th of OctolxT 17H7. 
His father wjls an advocate, tujjoying eonsideralde x>wn*t.u‘e at the pro- 
vincial bar of Nisim^s, and lie belonged, likii liis tVirefathers befori'! him, 
to the Rofomied Church, which <mtailed nj_H>M him sundry galling 
diHal>iliti6% th,o Protestants being then a proscrihed seiit iu France, 
precisely as were the Catholics, on the other hand, in 'England and 
Irtdand. Hence ho viowod with approTjation ainl hope tht.^ progress of 
the Revolution %vlueh coimn<mc(.'.d with the meeting of tlio States- 
C^eimral under Xjouis XVI. in 17111), and hailed with joy the abrogation 
of a system which condemned him to humiliations of both a civil and a 
reiigiouH character. Ho shrank, howev<ir, fmm the Gxeomm with which 
the JiM‘obiuH xjolluted the gloriouai ontlnirst, and by his sentimentH of 
moderation, drew upon hinwdf their rovoiigcM anger, from the conac- 
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qiienees of which he sought safety in eonecalmeiit. Being discovered 
in his retreat, he heroically refused to accept the offer of pennission to 
escape made him by his captor, preferring to suffer death rather tliau 
compromise the existence of another, whom humanity alone prompted 
to tender a generous pi’oteetion. He accordingly fell under tlie axe of 
the guillotine at Nismes on the 8tli of April 1794, contcinporaneously 
with the execution of Dantoh at Paris, whose fall marked the culmi- 
nating point of the Reign of Terror. The young Guizot was at this, 
period nearly seven years of age, and sufficiently old to appreciate all 
the horrors of that gloomy era : the terrible imx>rcssion became inde- 
lible on his mind, and in a great measure ruled the future tendencies 
of his mature years, which led him to regiuxl with instinctive abhor- 
rence the smallest appi’oaeh to a return of revolutionary violence. 

The mother of Guizot escaped the fate of her husband, being in that 
respect more fortunate than the -wives of most of tlie victims sacrific(‘d 
to the vengeance of the Jacobins, and removed with her children to 
Geneva, to which Calvinistic city she originally belonged. She was a. 
woman of strong mind and sound religious prineixdes: she proved an 
excellent i^arent to Guizot and his younger brother, to whoso training 
and education she devoted herself with exemplary solicitude. The 
care of an affectionate and virtuous mother is the most precious l)Oou 
to man in his tender years, and there is scarcely an instiuicc of one 
rising to high celebrity who has not eiyoyed the fostering tutelage of 
maternal superintendence in his boyhood. This advantage Guizot 
possessed in a supreme degree : and it has I)ccu related by a visitor, 
wlio found lier with him on her knee, reading to him incidents from tho 
lives of the great Reformers, that she remarked, ‘ I wish to show my 
Fi*ank, by these exainxdes, ho-vvmuch may he effected by dotenninatimi 
and diligence and assuredly her lessons were not throwix away, for 
these are the very qualities, which have chiefly distinguished him 
tlirough life. At the age of twelve, having already made considcrablo 
progress in the acquisition of the classical and principal modern lan- 
guages, he was iflaced under tlie charge of M. de Joux, a minister of 
the Reformed Church of Geneva, who was at the head of a considcu-alile 
seminary in that city. Under the auspices of this instructor of youth * 
he made rapid progress in his studies, seeking still to master tho dilli- 
culties wliich shroud from the unenlightened tlic immortal eompositioiiH 
bequeathed from antiquity or illumining more recent eras. In flair 
years— such was the ardour of the young student — ^lic could boast an 
intimate acquaintance with all the most illustrious of the Grwdvs and 
Romans, with all the most renowned of the nations of modern hlurojx.v 
Plomer, Thucydides, Demosthenes ; Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus ; Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto ; Schiller, Goethe, Fichte ; Shakespt.v'ire, Milton, Locke ; 
Racine, Fenelon, Montesquieu— these were the great mindn with which 
he cultivated a familiar intercourse, these the soiirccH Irom whieb, Iio 
drank of the fountain of knowledge, these tho ennobling iuHjnrere of 
his dawning genius. Hax»py the youth who can embrace the Oi>p<)r- 
tunity of such learning, happier he who can api>reoi?ito its incompar- 
able virtues, its ineffable charms, its exalted bench ts; for no cdueaiion 
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<;an be more admirably adapted to refine the mind, develop the under- 
standing, invigorate the intelleet, or fill the soul with the divine breath 
of philosophy I 

It was natural that the subtle questions which possess such interest 
in the minds of reflective men, and which involve the enigma of 
human existence, should present themselves to the thoughtful Gui'/ait 
as fitting topics of contcmqdatioii. Consequently, wo find him turn 
with avidity to metaphysics, and steep himself in sleepless pouderings 
on their sublime but inextricable problems. lie thus a,equired, mortj 
perhaps than even from his previous Htmlies, that profound and detec- 
* tivc cast of mind wdiicU is so pereei»tible in his works, and wliieli makes 
the elucidation of causes the distiiwdive feature, the iuestimublc nwn’it 
of Ins dissertatious. Ihit the time arrived when the pleasures of aca- 
demic tniining must be exchanged for the toils of active life, since no 
Xiatrimony removed the necessity of earning a sulisistence by labour; 
and Madame Cfuizot, after consultation with her friends, diiteniuned 
tliat bis father’s profession was the most apiiropriate for her accom- 
jdished son. In 1804, a,ccordiugly, she left (Icrieva and returned to 
Nismos, whence, after tarrying a lew months to inhale his native air, 
Guizot proceeded to Paris, then the glittering capital of the Kuropcau 
world, and resplendent with tlio lustre of Napoleon’s imperial throne* 
The scene, however, was singularly unfitted to a young a,dventurer, 
arnu^d doubtless witli much recondite lore, versed in all the learning of 
tho schools, attuned to austerity as a Genevese neophyte: the military 
career was the gi*eat high road to fortune and distinction under the 
rule of the mighty conqueror. More civil virtues or mental acetuire- 
nients wen; less in repute, and especially the profession of the law 
languished under tlu‘ sceptre of the sword. In the midst of a society 
thus resonant with tlu< tramp of warriors, the poor studmit felt abaslied 
and forlorn; lui sought in seeiusiou to escapes its noise and glarci, ami 
the first year of his residence in Paris he still pasKcd in solitnd <5 and 
study. But it w%as incundicnt on hhn to ex(;rt lumself for a livelihood, 
and lie justly coticeived tlie fumdions of a imeceiitor tujnally well suited 
to his capabilities as congimial to his tastes. In his ijueHt for an 
engagement in this capacity, it was his good fortune to cmcounter M* 
Stopfer, himself a nat.lve of Switzerland, and formerly the Swiss tninis- 
tcr to France, who took him into his house as tutor to his children. 
M. Stapfer had l)ccn originally a pi*eaeher <d' Uu4 Gospel, ami likewise (t, 
professor of philosophy, wliich he laboured sirtumouHly to invest with tt» 
religious character. Ho was deexdy versed in Gennan metaphysics^ 
then bewildered by the novel and abstnisc speculatiouH of Kant, and 
with tliem he thorongldy etnbvied the mind of Guizot, whom ho treated 
at once m his disciple and his friend. Under the roof of tliis estimable 
personage, who has left behind him sevend valuable critical essays, 
Guizot ibutid tune, moreover, to follow the example of Gibbon and 
otlier tmm of illustrious natue in literature, imposing on bimsidf a 
rigorous and Ial>oriou8 recast of all his jmevious studios, analyti<*ally 
digesting them and arranging them in that clojw: and substanti ve man- 
ner which is essential for a pomianeut and productive grouudworic. 
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“Whilst thus engaged in the duties of teaching, in the eiyoyinents of 
intellectual intercourse, and in the grateful toils of private application, 
he passed two happy and fruitful years. Througli the introduction 
of M. Stapfer, he became known to M. Suard, whose house was the 
rendezvous of all the chief'literary men of the day, and wlicre he 
mingled on a footing of perfect equality with its most distinguished 
visitors, of whom the first in name and lustre was Chateaubriand, %vho 
had just electrified, and in part reclaimed, the infidel mind of France 
by Ms brilliant and fervent effusion, the ‘ Genie dii Christianisme -[tl io 
Genius of Christianity]. 

Sedate, modest, and retiring, Guizot was nevertheless twenty-one 
years old, and at an age when ronmnee apx>ears decked in a guise of 
irresistible attraction. Yet it was not love that allured him, but 
rather generosity and sym^mthy with misfortune that fired his inge- 
nuous ardour. It chanced that a young lady, by name Pauline de 
Meulan, aheady past the bloom of womanhood, had been appointed 
chief contributor to a journal established by M, Suard, called 
the Publicist, This higWy -gifted person unfortunately contracted a 
dangerous illness in the year 1807, wMch incapacitated her from con- 
tinuing her contributions to the Puhlicist, on the xiroceeds of which 
•she depended for the ’support of herself and her aged mother. No 
sooner did Guizot hear of her calamitous situation, than be sat down 
and composed an article in imitation as much as possible of her stylo 
and manner, which having completed, he sent to her anonymously, with 
an intimation that, if agreeable, a similar article wouhl be forwarded for 
'each ftiture number of the journal. It is needless to say that tlie in- 
valid authoress received the article and the offer with gratitude ; and 
until her restoration to health, her mysterious beneffbCtor perseveringly 
fulfilled his promise. The extraordinary circumstanoe was subsequently 
mentioned by her in the saloon of M. Suard, and in the presence of 
•Guizot, who long refrained from disclosing the secret. When it was at 
length divulged, it was natural that a very cordial intimacy should 
•ensue between the parties, which, after the lapse of some years— 
namely, in 1812— resulted in their marriage, although tlic lady had tius 
advantage in age by at least fourteen years. Nevertheless, the imion 
was a happy and auspicious one, proving also profitable even in a pecu- 
niary view, since M. Guizot found in Ms wife an able and sedulous 
tissistant in his literary labours. To her severe purity of mind also it 
IS understood that he is much indebted for that lofty probity and 
^idlierence to principle wMch so strildngly distinguish him from tho 
g^reat herd of Ms contemporaries. 

Thus fairly introduced to a literary life, lie applied himself to its 
pursuits with unwearied industry. Under the rigorous censorship in 
which Napoleon kept the press, a very limited range of Objects was 
permitted to an author— anything bearing on iiolitics, even in histo- 
rical, critical, or phaosopMcal dissertation, being strictly forbidden- 
In tMs ^smal state of restriction, Guizot’s first regular work, published 
in 1809, was an edition of Gerard’s French Synonymes, with additions, 
necompanied by an original treatise on the philosoiihical character of the 
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Freneli langtiagc. Tliis was followed in 18U by a translation of ' Spain 
ill 1808,’ fi-om tlie Gcman of Mifas, and by an essay on the state of 
the lino arts in Franco. In the course of that year he also received 
the appointmeiit of conductor of a periodical entitled The Annals of 
Education,’ which appeared for some years under his editorship. Before 
the end of 1812, he produced a translation of Gibbon’s ‘ Declino and 
Fall of the Roniaii Empire,’ which was a work of many hands, even 
Louis XTI., when <iaiiX)hin, being said to bavo executed part of it; but 
the whole of whieli was carefully revised and annotate'd by Guizot 
before xiublication. At the close of this same year ho obtained, through 
the iniiucnco of M. dc Fontanos, the j>rofo8Sorshix) of history in the 
university of Paris, a situation which brought him in contact with 
Boyer-Collard, likewise a proh^ssor in the same college, and hetwcani 
tliein a friendship sprang up, which afterwards bore happy fruits, and 
had an important inlhicnce on the future career of M. Guizot. 

The first restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 xirescnted to him the 
ojiportunity for which his ambition had been already aroused, of 
entering into jiolitical life. Through the recommendation of Hoyer- 
Oolhird, he was iioininated liy the Abbe de Montesquiou, minister of 
the interior, secretary to his department; and ho followed the king in 
his flight to Glient, whore he is stated to have successfully exerted 
his enltghteucd remonstrances to induce Louis XVIII. to dis(?ard from 
Ills councils M. de Blaeas, whoso antiquated royalism had materially 
availed to precipitate him from his newly-acquired throne. Under tho 
second restoration ho held several secondary offices in the administra- 
tion, and ho remaiiwid attached to successive mmistrtes until 18*20, 
wlien the aanjiBsinatimi of the Duke do Bern produced a violent royalist » 
reaction, under which the Dt^cazes ministry f<dl (of which Koyer-Collard 
formed a eompemout iiart), and in its ruin involve<l M. Guizot. Ho 
then openly joined the party in opi>oHition to M. Villele, tiio new 
mmister; and having ventured to arraign his nicasui’cs in a pamph- 
let, ho was HiiHiJcnded fr'onx his chair in the university, whitVh ho <lul 
not regain until the aoeession of M, de Martignao to xmwor in tho 
year 1828. 

Thus diqiirlvcd of all official income, he was reducod onco more to 
his pen to eke ont a sulisisteumv ‘With a hearty good-will, and a noble 
si>ifife of indepiindmiee, he. turned again to his literary laljours, which 
ho prosecuted during the ten years from 1820 to 1880 w’ith unexampled 
diligence, and soon fixed on himself the attention and admiration of 
his countrymen. It will l)o Bufficient to omimemto his j>riu<ji|)al publl- 
cationa during this important era of his life. 1. A Goibetion of Me- 
moirs relative to tlic English Eevolution, with Historical Notes wd 
Exj>lanations, 25 vols. Bvo ; followed by a History of the English Revo- 
lution in 2 vols. 8 VO, which has not yet been completed according to 
the author’s original intentions. 2. A CoUcotion of Memoirs relative 
to the History of Franc© from the Foundation of the Monarchy to tho 
Thirteenth Century, with an Introduction, Supplement, Notices, and 
Notes, 2.9 voIh, Bvo, 8. A new edition of Rollin and Lotourneur’s 
Traixslatiou of ShiikcHpcare, with groat Amendments, a,nd illiLstratod by 
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aitieal Notes and Historical Notices. 4. The ‘ Rcnnic Francjaise,"* a 
periodical established by him during this period, may be accoiiuted 
in the number of his works, together with the principal articles in the 
journal called the ‘Globe.’ In the execution of all tliesc lalnjurs Iio 
was constantly assisted by his wife, who sat in the same room with him 
in which he carried on Ms literary operations, attended by her two 
nieces, and surrounded by a number of young men, who acted in 
various capacities as copyists, arrangers, and amanuenses : tlic wliolo 
group presenting a picture of silent activity and resolute industry the 
most interesting that can be conceived. 

At this period M. Guizot lived in a quiet retired house in a small 
street behind the Madeleine, which he has rendered in some d(‘grec 
famous by the indefatigable labours of which it was the scene. Ho 
has since lived in sumptuous x)alaces ; but it is probable that in this, 
modest abode he liad more real enjoyment than when seated amid the 
magnificence of high official pomp. Though ho was well known to 1 >o 
poor, and to be dojvendent on literature for a Hvcliliood, his condition, 
which in England would have been considered one of the most de- 
graded possible, was no drawback to his social position, and his rcsi- 
denee was tlie resort of nearly all the most eminent men of the day 
both in literature and in x)olitic8. On his reception nights his little 
rooms were crowded with people of distinction, anxious to x>*^^’talvo 
the intellectual feast served out on such occasions; for no substantial 
viands were there to regale them beyond a cup of tea, dispensed by 
the fair hands of Madame Guizot and one or two Icinale IViends— -often 
the late Duchess de Broglie, aw'omauof superior attainments. Yet 
. sorrow, too, fell on him in this otherwise cherished home, for here his 
wife died in the course of 1827, and shortly after her his only son. 
With her dying breath she besought him to marry one of her nieces, 
who resided with them ; and in the following year he fiiHilled her wish 
by espousing Eliza Dillon, the eldest, whom ho has likewise had 
the misfbrtune to lay in the tomb, after beming him two daughters. 
It was in this same year, 1828, that the liberal ministry of M. do 
Martignae was formed, one of whose first acts wns to ix'storc M. Guizot 
to his professorsliip of modern liistory in the Sorboime, and iu 
which situation he will be perhaps hereafter held to have earned his 
cliiefest glory. 

The lectures that M, Guizot delivered from his university chair 
have been collected into tw^o publications, the one entitled ‘A Course 
of Modem History,’ in six volumes, and the other ‘ The History of 
Civilisation in Europe.’ This latter course has been very much, ad- 
mired, has passed into all modem languages, and attained a most 
extensive celebrity. It was delivered on liia resumption of his chair iii 
the session of 1828, and more than one translation of it has already 
appeared in English. But recent events have given to the work an 
additional interest and importance, justifying its renewed publication, 
and as it will pass into the hands of a fresh class of readers, a fc^w 
words on its purport, scope, and execution, will scarcely bo considered 
mis)?laced; — 
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It ciuhniccs a history of the general course of modern civiliHation, 
from the overthrow of the Roman Einjure in the west, to the mental 
convulsion which heralded the French Revolution. Tlie elementH of 
that civilisation the author has reduced to four — namely, the (dmrch, 
tlic feudal system, the boroughs, and the royal power — and each of 
them in sucecHsion to its origin, and followed in all its subsequent 
changes. The inllucncjc of tlic great events that have occurrod in 
modern Europe, on the diiferent orders of society, is exhil)itcd with 
gi'ca* force and originality, particularly the ellbct of the crusades, the 
•Reformation, and tlic English revolution. The mamnu’ in whicli he 
shows society to have been ultimately divided between two powers 
only, nations and governincnts, is very striking and sman'SHful. The 
most brilliant portion of the work is generally judged to be that in 
which he describes the reign of Louis XIV., and the contests of that 
monarch with "William ILL, each of them being tlic represimtativc and 
personification of a great principle, the one emhodying absolute 
sovereignty, and the otlu'r civil and religious liberty, the struggle 
between whicli is the characteristic of later European history. 

Throughout the work, M. (hiizot disjdays great dejith of thought 
and originality, not only in hiis general views ami analysatioUH, Init 
also in his qleas touching particular orders of facts, individual occur- 
rences, or peculiar institutions. He possesses the art, in a very 
high degree, of presenting known ohjccts in so novel and startling 
a liglit, as to arouse the attention of the reader, and make him 
stretch his reflective faculties to the utmost, in spite of himself. 
An exalted tone of pljilosojdiical reasoiViug marks the whole inquiry, 
which, whilst it opmis aud <U'lig!its tlie mind, keeps it Ukewisc stead- 
fast aud attentive; for it will l)c found inq)osHlbU! to eoinprelumd 
the fp'cafcer part of M. Guizot’s deductiouH in a earelcHs or oet^asioual 
peruHal. 

Objections have been made to the style in which M. Guizot writcH. 
He is aeeus<Hl, and perhaps justly, of being Koinetlmes laimm and 
spiritless, and at other times diffuse aud tedious. But tluau is no 
<louht that in his writings there are passages of givat beauty and 
expression, though lie evidently is move coucenicd alauit the strength 
and truthfulness of his ideris than the more diction in whkih ho 
couches them. A certain Huddoimess of traUHition, in which he fre- 
quently indulges, rmidm-s him a ditlieulfc author to translati*, in such 
a manner as to give so perfect an id(‘a of Ins style of writing as could 
bo wished, though that object has in the present iustaneo boca 
pursued as far ns possible. 

It will be found that, at the conclusion of the work, tlu! author gives 
au intimation of his intention to carry out the oponition of modern 
civilisation on the moral and internal development of manldnd at a 
future period, lui having limited his prescut intpury to its effeefe on 
political aud so(*ial development. From tho cirtuimHtancos about to 
be related, M. Guizot has not hitherto fuUUUul thii promisi', but It 
is now uuderstood that he intendg without delay to complete his 
original design. 
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From tlie celebrated epoch of 1830 M- Guizot is to bo viewed 
chiefly as a political character, although ho has in the interval pub- 
lished several esteemed works, such as the life of Monk, the life of 
Washington, an Essay on Democracy, and a philosophical essay ou 
Death Punishments, particularly with reference to political offences, 
winch appears at the close of this volume. In January of tliat year 
he was returned by the constituexiey of Lisieux a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and he concurred in the address from the 
majority of that body, which provoked Cliarles X. to issue Ins famous 
ordinances of the 15th July 1830. At a meeting of deputies held at 
the house of Casimir Perier, the protest adopted again st those ordi- 
nances "was drawn up by Guizot, and when Cliarles X. wjis driven 
from the kingdom, he w^as appointed by the provisional govemmexit 
minister of public instruction. On the elevation df Louis-Philipj>e to* 
the throne, the first administration selected by him was naturally 
drawn from different parties, and wjxs in a great measure heteroge- 
neous, being left without a head or president. Bxit in it Guizot 
held unquestionably the first place, since he had iiie aixpoint- 
ment of minister of the interior, which, imxnediately subscqucxxt to a 
revolution, must be deemed the most imj)ortant office of the gxyvem- 
ment. This first ministry, which comprised men of all shades of 
opinion — Mole, Dupin, Lafitte, and Perier — lasted only tlxrec moxxths, 
being displaced by one of a more decidedly liberal tendency under 
tlie presidency of Lafitte, and Guizot retired from office with his 
ffiends. It was from this time that the Chamber of Deimtios be- 
came broken up into so many different fractions, that scarcely any 
combination was feasible to command for any length of time tho 
necessary majority to carry on the government. Hence changes of 
ministry were almost continual during the first ten years of Ixmis- 
Plulippe’s reign. The various parties in the Chamber w’cro generically 
four only— that is, distinguishable from each other on account of 
fundamental principles. These four w^ere the Legitimatists, or par- 
tisans of the fallen dynasty; tho Beactionists, tho Conservative Re- 
formers, and the Radical Reformers, according to tho nomenclature 
best descriptive of their respective tendencies ; but they were Imown 
as the Right, the Centre Right, the Centre Left, and tho Left, from 
the positions they occupied in the hall of the Chamber. But these 
again were subdivided into minuter sections, particularly with regard 
to the two Centres, which constituted the bulk of tho asscmlfiy, axxd 
ftom wMeh all the ministries were drawn. Thus, although Guizot 
belonged to the Centre Right, he, with Roycr-Collard and some twenty- 
five or thirty others, formed a body apart called the Doctrinaires: a 
term applied to them, like most political designations, froxn an acci- 
dental circumstance. Previous to the Revolution, a teaching corjmra- 
tion had existed under the title of the Doctrinaires, in oxxo of whoso 
colleges Roycr-Collard liad been educated, whilst his brother and 
undo belonged to the fraternity. Plis style of oratory was of a nevero 
and logical character, proceeding always uixon a foundation of fixed 
doctrines, and the word, moreover, was eontiniially iix)0n liis lips. One 
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day lie was moro tlian usually |>rofiiso of tlio plmise, and a royalint 
jncnibcr, instated at the lecture ho was dcliveriug, exclaimed aloud,., 
‘All! hear the Doctrinaires! No one can ever mistake the Doc- 
irinaircs!’ From that moment tho epithet clung to him and his 
associates, who, sooth to say, acoci>t«xl it willingly enough. But 
though tho origin of the appellation is easily expl!iinc<l, it is hur other- 
wise with regjird to the precise principles by tlie Doctrinaires* 

Agreeing generally with tlie Right Centre on the neccKsity of resisting 
any extension of popular franchises, they nevcrtlKiless allowed that 
eueli an extension might he advisahle, and was consistent with reason, 
and justice, hut at tho same tinio (.‘are must he talum that the rt'/il 
government of the country slioidd always ho vested in the men of 
Hupcrioir information and capacity- There %va» nothing so very pecu- 
liar in these ideas as really to invest the Doctrinaires witli a distinefc- 
jjolitical character; but in truth both (luizot and Collard were too- 
proud and ambitious to confess the leadership of another, and they 
asjiired to hold the balance between tlic two Centres, bo as to remler 
their support indisiiensable to the formation of a ministry. 

1,'hcrc is pcrliaps no more diflicult task than to render iniclligiblo 
the struggles of parties and the changes of govcnmu'nt that took 
place during tho early years of Louis -Philippe’s reign. With tho 
exception of thefvvo small iTJUitions on the extremes of the Chamber,, 
the Legitimatists (of whom Berrycr was the leader) and the avowcul 
Republicans (of whom (3l'anne]i>Pagea was tho leader), ill were mm- 
nitnous in maintaining in its integrity tho Oxarter of lb30, and tho 
dynasty it planted t)n the throne of France. Even Odillon Barrot and 
llurago only advoc^ated (iertain electoral diangcs with a view to an 
extension of the sullrage to a largei’ portion of the population, and the 
adoption of sundry other refonns. But Utevertl'n'less, althmxgh the 
hattlo-ground secaned thus contracted, and merely inHtgniliea,ni points 
of differtmetj to exist, there are few instances in parliannmtary history 
of a ktjoncjr or more Intter strife being maintained than Ixetween tlu^ 
main piuiies in tho Chainbtu’ of Deputies ; and tins can he (‘xplaim'd 
only by tho tnKlou)>tcd fa<?t, that the disHenHions almost ext?lusive.ly 
iiroHo from personal rivalries. Thus between (.huzot and Thiers, who 
so hix outshone all others in oratory and talent m to be tho incon- 
:,estabio haulerB (i' the jiHsenibly, there existed no such tangible practi- 
;;nl difterenco ns to justify their mutual hostility. It is true tliat Thiers, 
i'om tho tenor of his writoiga and his previous aH»ocio,ti<ins, waa 
jonsiderod jw of a more liberal cast ; but his name is identilled with 
io nuniBiw) of any liberal tendimcy, nor did he hesitate to follou% 
vheu himself in p<nv(*r, same rtfstrictivc policy with rt‘gard to the 
>resH, public mectiiigM, and other mattern, which nnirked what wero 
ifcmeil more reirograde govta-nmeuts. Under such dnunnstances it 
uis tiuit i,jonis-P!iilippe, who possesHed grt;afc sagficity and knowledge 
f men, and was, withal, tomente<l by tho lust of ruling, saw that, i»y 
kill'ully poiBing between tho adverw fae.tions, he might himself hold 
“iO reins of gt>Y<‘ninKnit, and violate the great maxim of a <’on8ti- 
rtioiuil niuniu’ch}', wlueli usHigns to the king the port of rtvV/ah/y only. 
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ari 1 h'i^ resjx'ir.sible advisers that of ruling. This he so far carried 
It UmIZ notwithstanding the numerous displacements of ministries, 
il" V Wire ail essentially of his oxv-n composition, and on the great 
atvhrs of |Hoiey the creatures of liis will* Yet it would be unjust to 
not to allow that such a condition of things was in a 
«Ti t me .isurc forced upon Mm by the anomalons state of parties in 
t f:h.imlxT of Dcputies, and that throughout his reign he invariably 
^’ Xvrtcd his intluenee to discourage the passion for war so unhappily 
inhoreat in the French people, insomuch that to him personally may 
!>*? juw'rilKjd the glory of preserving for so many years the peace of the 
ciriisjscd world. 

Tfitre is no doubt that altliough France attained a great develop- 
ing rd of iiiaterial prosperity under the reign of Louis-PMlippe, his 
p-ttrriiiiciit must be characterised, as regards social and political im- 
pr voiiK ni, as stagnant, if not retrograde. Whether it could be other- 
•» ; ?«: or not, from the j>eenliar character of the French, without its own 
^stability Ix'ing endangered, will be the subject of curious inquiry with 
the future historian. But on one important point a magnificent pro- 
gw’ss %vas made, and that through the agency of M. Guizot. In October 
lie t<x*k office in a coalition ministry wdth Thiers, of which hlarshal 
S*>Gl£ was president, and he received the appointment of minister of 
public instruction, for wdiich he was so admirably adipted, and which, 
un ier innumerable modifications of the cabinet, he retained until 183(>. 


Ag I here it may lye remarked in approbation, as indicating the entire 
« : ri of religious bigotry in France, that not a single objection 

was raiscil, on the score of his Protestantism, against Guizot being 
intrusted with the suijerintendence of the education of the whole youtg 
Fnaw. But it may appear more snrprising that he was allowed to 
the system of puhiic education in so extraordinary a degree* 
WitlKwt entering into the particulars of his educational organisation* 
it m a sufficient proof of the gigantic ramifications he gave it that 
wbewas in 1825 the grant for education figured in the budget at the 
minUnte mm of 2,000,000 francs, it was increased in 1836 to 15 000 000 
fraRcs, » h.mm sterling; whilst the item for primary instruction 
wM m hke maimer swelled from 50,000 to 5,000,000 francs. Thus 
thivM 2 lM>ut the Whole of France the means of afifbrding an adequate 
■f iaration to the bulk of the population was provided by the foresight 
.4 tlxm sUtesn^ who wisely judged that the spread of education among 
a .vmmumty is the ^st seeurity of peace, prosperity, and order. ^ 

T b I?’*’, to the superior address of his rival, 

I,; :■ ^ realised the fall dream of his ambition in becoming prime 

mir>;cr of France. His tenure of power, however, was veil W 
*ncc It eontiaaed only to August of the same yea^Xt h7in hfs 

as a colleague. So britL 
m- bur ^ ^ to pieces in March 

rity of the Chamber In 1839 SoSf*'^^'^ ^ obnomous to the majo- 
founcii, Mid Ciuizot aceentS president of the 

P ed the honourable post of ambassador to 
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Erifj;IaiH]. II<' \vn« received at tin? (tourfc of IjoikIoii dtHtiogiOHlicd 
regard; jm<i lie han lihnKelf recorded bin BOiittc of the ilatt.eriiig reecp- 
fiou lie experienced from ail classes in (Iroat Bnlain. JIIh iniHsloii, 
bowever, was not of long duration, since another ministerial revolution 
liad again lioistcd to the head of aflairs the redoubtable Thiers, under 
■whom be declined to semu The warlike projieuHitieH evinced by 
Thiers, consequent upon the coalition of the otlu;r gn^at povverB to 
expel Mehemet Ali i‘rom Syria, induced the king to disnuHs him ; and 
in 1840 LouiH-Pliilipiie i’onned his last ministry, with Soult nondmilly 
at its head, but Guizot virtually its chief in ihe aU-importaut ]>ost of 
3 ninistcr of foreign attidrs. linder this administration was tinally 
eonsmnrnatcd tlic eatastropbe, wbicib to the foroHCeing bad long 
hideously loomed, and against which the voice of wnniing had been 
raised in vain. 

The CliartcT of 1830, and the govcnmunit established niuler it, luid 
been gradually becoming iiuVdferent, if not rep\ignant, to tim bulk of 
the Fr('nch people, who viewed with amazcimnit tlm Huecessive varia* 
tious of ministries, which jirod viced indeed a ehange, of men, but led to 
no modification of system, to no amelioration of measures. That tins 
was a result almost inevitably entailed on a mushroom institution is 
perhaps too true, from the simple fact, that the primary function of 
every orderly government in France is to protect its existence from 
the ceaseless efforts of a faction the most unKcrupulouB ami ruthless 
in its ineane of action known since the days of Oatiline in tho Roman 
Forum. The repeated attempts to assassinate the king, and the con- 
stant plots to snlivort his throne, sufiicicntly attest this dire ncccHsity, 
■which nevertheless involved consequences most disastrous to bis |)<)- 
pularity and the durability of his dynasty. C-ompellcd, in slu^er self- 
dc^fence, to adojvt repr<?sHivc imnasuroH against the; abettors of anarchy, 
tlui Iricnda of lilierty, forgetting <»»• ovvndooking the vixisting danger to 
order and to society itself, saw in these nu^asuves evidences of tyranny, 
and exclaimod against them as acts of treacliery to the sjnrit of tlie 
constitution. In some instimees these measurcH might bt' too severe, 
and thoKo taken against the press would seem undoubtedly so, wi'ro 
ib not that newspaper articles exercise ho extramsUnary an iniluemm 
over the French, insomuch that Napoleon himsfdf stood more in mvo 
of thorn than of all the inilllon bayoncta of the AlUes ; but at l(*ast 
they ■wei*e Han<!tii>ned liy tho iirincipal men of all |)art,i('s, nave tlu^ 
extreme republicans, and for tlu^ moment acquiesced in as precfintions 
of absolute nocessity. Yiit no situation can be conctfived imm^ unfor- 
tunate for a government than being thus continually drivtoi to acts of 
harshness and severity even against iuvetorato malefactors, since It 
thereby becomes easy to represent it in odious colours. The wlmlc 
.system of the government appeared directed to one single alm—t!iat of 
consolidating the dynasty on the throne, even at tlm (‘xpenae ofpnbrn^ 
liberty— and this idea being asBiduously circulated, soon took root, 
and grew into a settled conviction throughout the country, fidms the 
king grew unjvojmlar, if not odiouu, ami durst not appear in |)ublie 
unless eurrouuded by iimumomble guards. The only m<,md)or of his 
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1 tr< re^T>or.^ible advisers that of ruling. This he so far carried 
r!-t tln^ not^vithstaiiding the numerous displacements of ministries, 
f’ wVre all essentially of his oum composition, and on the great 
o^pAlicv the creatures of his v\ill. Yet it would he unjust to 
iron;xrch not to allow that such a condition of tilings was in a 
? 'rai^i^-ure forced upon him by the anomalous state of parties in 
I /.'j ^iml>er of Deputies, and that throughout Ms reign he invariably 
c X rted his induenee to discourage the passion for war so unhappily 
irdirrent in the French people, insomuch that to him personally may 
i<‘ aftcril^d the glory of preserving for so many years the peace of the 


chili sell world. , 

Tliere is no doubt that although France attained a great develop- 
mer.T of material prosperity under the reign of Louis-Philippe, liis 
goveminent must be characterised, as regards social and political im- 
ppvvement, as stagnant, if not retrograde. Whether it could be other- 
14 j.s* > or not, from the peculiar character of the French, without its own 
ttability being endangered, will be the subject of curious inquiry with 
the future historian. But on one important point a magnificent pro- 
gtfjss was made, and that tlirough the agency of M. Guizot, In October 
i Sfrtd he took office in a coalition ministry with Thiers, of which Rlarshal 
S>nlt was president, and he received the appointment of minister of 
|vo,blir instruerlon, for wliieli he was so admirably a<5ft,pted, and which, 
niiiitr is numerable modifications of the cabinet, he retained until 1836. 
And here it may be remarked in approbation, as indicating the entire 
i'?r:iric:Ica of religious bigotry in France, that not a single objection 
was raisesi, on the score of his Protestantism, against Guizot being 
antnisted with the superintendence ofthe education of the whole you^ 
of France- But it may appear more surprising that he was allowed to 
extend the system of public education in so extraordinary a degree. 
WklKMt entering into the particulars of his educational organisation, 
it is a .mffieient proof of the gigantic ramifications he gave it, that 
wheni?!is in 1829 the grant for education figured in the budget at the- 
m«>len3ite sum of 2,800,000 francs, it was increased in 1836 to 15,000,000 
francs, or L.600,000 sterling ; whilst the item for primary instruction 
vM in like manner swelled from 50,000 to 5,000,000 francs. Thus 
tfiToyghout the whole of France the means of affording an adequate 
■c'diieation to the bulk of the population was provided by the foresight 
of this statesman, wdio wisely judged that the spread of education among 
a eominunity is the best security of peace, prosperity, and order. 

In Februaiy 1836 Guizot yielded to the superior address of his rival, 
Tliiers, who realised the full dream of his ambition in becoming prime 
of France. His tenure of power, however, was very brief 
since it eontmued only to August of the same year, when he in his 
turn gave way to Mole, whom Gnizot joined as a colleague. So brittle 
cabinets, that Mole’s feU to pieces in March 
ii * t- \ su^equently reconstructed, by the substitution of 
MoulAvet for Guizot, who was sacrificed as obnoxious to the maio- 
ntj of the Chamber. In 1839 Soult w’as again made president of the 
comicjl, and Guizot accepted the honourable post of ambassador to 
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Kn.i^lanl. Ho wan rocoived at. tiu* C’ourt of London with diNiinjiaiiHlK'd 
rof^ard; atid be luia hiTnistJlf rn'ordcnl bin stnisc of the Hatterini;? i'«?{*ep» 
tiou lu^ e\*p{‘rienced tan all elajw«^ in (tait Ikitnin. Ilin iniHHi«nu 
however, wan not of long dimiiion, «i«ec another ministerial revolution 
had again ImiHtod to the head of affairH the rcdouhtahlc Thiers, undt^r 
whom lie declined to Kcrve. The warlike propenriticH evinced l>y 
d’hierH, constHpicnt upon the coalit-ion of the otlu*r great powers to 
e>:}K'l Mchemet. Ali tan Syrbi, imlnced the king to dismiss liim ; and 
hi 1840 LouiH-Philippc formed his hist mhiistry, with JKoidt nominally 
at its head, hut (tuizot virtually its chief in the all-important post of 
minister of foreign affairH, Under this administration ■was finally 
consummated the (‘atastrophe, which to tlie foreneeing bail long 
hideoiiHly loomed, and agaiust which tho voice of warning had heeu 
mised in vain. 

The Charter of 1830, and the government established inider it, had 
hecni givadually heeiHinng indiiren'nt, if not. repngnant, to the hulk of 
the French people, who viewed with amazement the stuaH'Ksive varia- 
tions of ministries, which produced indi’cd a change of men, hut led to 
no inodificatlou of Hystem, to no amelioration of measureH. That this 
was a result almost inevitably entailed on a mushroom institution in 
])(!rhap8 too true, from the simple fact, that the primary function of 
every ordi'rly govcrmmmt in Franco is to protect its exintenee from 
the ceaseless efforts of a faction the most tmaerupulous and rntldess 
in its means of aetion known since tho days of CatOino in the Roman 
Forum. Tho repeated attempts to assassinate tho king, and tho con- 
stant plots to subvert his throne, sudiciently attest this dire neccsHity, 
which novcrth(‘lcsH involvi'd consi'qnenccs moHt diHMHtroim to liin po- 
pularity and the durability of his dyna.sty. C4>mpclled, in sheiw self- 
defence, to adopt; repreBsive measurea against the abetiorH of anarchy, 
the friends of lllxuty, forgetting or overlooking tlie existing danger to 
order and to soidety itHch^ saw in tbe.Bo measurcH m'idcnceH of tyranny, 
and exclaimed ngaiimt them a.s aetH of treaehery to tlu* Hpirit of thes 
constitution. In Home instanceH thcHc measuroH might l>c: too stu’cre, 
a^ul tliose taken against the press would Boem undoubtedly so, were 
it not that newKpapor articles exerciHCit so (‘xtraordiiiary an inlhumec 
over the French, iiiHomnch that Napoh'ou biniHelf Ktood more in awe 
of them than of all tho million bayouetH of the AIUch ; Tmt at hamt 
tlu'y were sanctioned l)y the principal mem of all imrties, save the 
extreme repuhlicaus, and Rn* the moment acquiesced iu as t>^<‘t‘mitiona 
of absolute ncccHsity. Yet no situation can l>o conceived mon? unfor- 
tunate for a government than being thus continually driven to acts of 
liarKlmc.ss and severity even agaiimt inveterate mal(Ta<‘torH, since it 
thereby becomes easy to represent it in odious colourH. Tho whohi 
system of the govennnont appeared directed to one single alin«— tlmt of 
cousolulating tlie dynasty on the throne, ewen at the (ixponse of public! 
libevty~-and tliis iika being assiduously circulated, soon took root, 
and grew into a settled conviction throughout the eountt^y. TIjuk th<i 
king grew unpopular, if not odious, and durst not appear in imblic 
unless surrounded by iuumnorable guardsa. Tho only nietnbcr of his 
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family, the Dulce of Orleans, who was at all beloved among the people,, 
was unfortunately killed ; and although another of his sons, the Priin^o 
de Joinville, attempted to gain i>opularity by ijandering to the national 
hatred against England, he failed in his object ; and the whole family 
came to he regarded by the nation with utter indifference, and perhajis 
aversion. This was strikingly exemplified in the case of the inarriago 
of the BnJee de Montpensicr with the Infanta of Sixain, wliieh was 
brought about by means very discreditable to the heads of the French 
government, albeit regarding it as a master-stroke of x:>oliey, but whicli 
created no excitement among the people, who saw in it simply the 
aggrandisement of a family in whose fortunes they had ceased to feel 
any interest. 

It w'as under such untoward circumstances, with M. Guizot as chief 
adviser of the crown, that an almost unanimous cry arose in FrancfJ for 
electoral reform, such as had been long advocated by Odillon Barrot and 
his jparty. But for the general discontent existing against the govern- 
ment, it is probable this cry would have subsided, although Ibundcd 
on strict reason and justice ; yet this discontent was unhappily further 
inflamed by certain disclosures of peculation on the part of high &nc- 
tionaries, whicli tended to show the entire system of the administra- 
tion to be deeply tainted with corruption. The integrity of M. Guizot 
himself was never questioned, nor was he jicrsonally affected in cha- 
racter; but he could not escape the imputation of conniving at impu- 
rities, certainly of long-standing, and difficult to be eradicated, whleh 
could not fiiil to conqiromise the government under winch tliey wc'ro 
allowed to coritiuiie.’'' The question of reform consequently grew in 
magnitude, and, independently of other causes, for these especial 
reasons — Isif, The electoral system of the Ctater' was partial and 
tive ; and, It had proved barren and fruitiess. The qualification 
of an elector being fixed at the yearly payment of L.8, (is. 6(L direct 
taxes, reduced the number of electors below 200,000 in a population of 
35,000,000. Therefore the representation . was partial and ilhisory, 
Tlie constituencies were so unequal, that wlicrcas in large towns tlioro 
was only one deputy to every 2000 voters, in the rural districts thero 
•was one also to every 150 voters; and these last were, from the multi- 
tude of public functionaries in France, almost conq;»lctely under tho 
infiuenee, and, in fact, close borouglis, of the government. It could 
not be denied, therefore, that the composition of tlio Chamber wasi 
unequal and defective, and that it might have been advantageously 
reformed. But Louis-Philippe had grown only the more wedded to 
his system of repression with increase of age, and he would hear of no 
change. Guizot himself was of stubborn and haughty temper, and 
though he might feel all the force of the arguments against the existing 
system, he scorned to yield to what might be deemed intimidation. 

M. Guizot carried his idea of ministerial intcgiity to the pitch of austerity. 
■When the Bey of Tunis was received in. Paris, otio of the questioimblo pro- 
ceedings that rnarhed the latter years of boiiis-l^hfHppe, he sent preBcstits to 
Guizot’s daughters, amounting in value to L.GOOO, which the latter immaliately 
returned. 
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Confident in a force of 50,000 soldiers collected m llie rap'd ;d, 
dent in tlic nuyority of tlio Cliatnber of Deputies, \v»h aetualiy 

composed of iievsons holding places under the crown, both king am I 
ininister looked with couiposnro on the luovenu'tit, deieiintncd to 
suppress it the moment it appeared to gailier undue strength or wax 
in real danger. 

During the Av inter of 1847, Kohnan Banquets wert? held in ahnost all 
the departments of France, which wm’e signalised hy tiie significant 
omission of the king’s health from the list of toasts. This was in if sell 
a eireunistanec sufficiently indicative of the low e.stimaiion in wli'K-h 
the moiiarcli was held, not among the lower claHSi'S, who are generally 
discontented with any governnient, hut among thij bulk of fhe middle 
classes, the assnined bulwarks of the throne. Tht‘Me banquets were of 
coitrso w'atched, but were not interforcnl with by the autlioritie^; Init 
when the legislaturo again aHstnnbh'd at PariM for its nsnal Bi'SHton, in 
the beginning of 1818, it w’as resolved hold ont^ on a gigantit^ scale 
in the capital itsidf. This the govi'ruiueut r<,'Kolv<Mt fo j>n*vcuf , and 
accordingly interdieded it; afterwards if, withdrew the ])rohibiti,on, and 
eventually renewed it. Tins vacinatioii wa.s most injurious; it bespoki^ 
the government to bo in doubt and hesitation ; it inipartetl ti> the 
reform leaders additional boldnesH and detcrmiuai ion. 'Tlu‘y perHisf isl 
in holding the banquet, %vhich wfis appointed in take pia<ai on the? 
February, It would bo out of plaeo to pursue the subject iu detail. 
Suffice it to say, that an insurreotion of the people broke out, who 
erected barricades in the principal thoroughfares of Faria; the naiirnud 
guards and the troops refused to act against the popuIa,(?(‘, and In four- 
and-twenty hours Louis-Phiilppi? was dethronetl! 'TIu' palace of the 
Tuilerics was stonned ami sacked ; tlu‘ mob burst into t he ( haiaher of 
Deputies, whence they exiK.‘Ucd the memlx'rs, ami. |m»(daiuu’<l a He- 
public. Tiio monarch, who a few days previously had secuuMl an firudy 
seated on his throne as any in Ktirope, who was <'Stecuu'd .as nmotigsl, 
the wisest and inost^ sagacious, ami who hud to femu? amuml hint 
500,000 bayonets, was a fugitive with his <|uccu, ilyitig iu disgtilHix 
without money and without clothes, and at length reacliing the nlumi 
of England in an old pea-coat borrowed IVom the master of a st eam- 
boat! So sudden and uuaecouutablo an event has never uemuTml in, 
the history of the world, studded as it is with retuurkuhle viiiwHitudes 
and reverses of fortune. It is for tin? historian, nml not fur the biogra- 
pher, to investigate its caviHCS and trace its th?velupmeivi. 

The mmistor shared the fate of liis Tuaster. With difficulty ho 
escapijd through tlio insurgent multitu<le, and nutkiug good his way to 
the Belgian frontier, took shipping at Ostend, ami W'ache.d .Englaml In 
safety, h’or better socurity, lie had despatched his motlier and daugii- 
ters in a different direction for the sanu^ destination, and upon his 
aiTival, had the happiness to find they had iireeeded hiwn Now an 
exile from his native land, in which ho has played so varied and dis 
tinguished a part, he wdll at loiuifc have Icdters and philosophy to <«ou 
sole him; nor will his sterner nature melt into thoio abject repiniugs 
for which wc blush in Cicero. In loisuro and retirement, he will i-yrn* 
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plelt' ilinsj* \vorK‘.' Jis.-iun» litni ;i nirlie in tlic temple of fume, if 

fin* jiulumt'Sit of posterity l»r verst; to him ns a ,stat(;Hinan. 

T. W, Rkdhead. 


Siueo ilu* urrival of M. (hiizot hi Knglatul, lu* haw IUmmI In wtntlied 
vehirntm, l!t‘ has refnmal HovtTal iuvitatioUK from pulilic htulit'K, anti 
« veil thferw of itoiJ«>urahk' {tpptaiitmentw, for it iw the; houHt <tf Briiaiii 
to 1 Vm 4 Hvuipnthy witli the iinfortmiiite ami the exiha! ; bnt upon one 
octatHion lie haw hei'ii tempted from his. privuey, mul aw tht; words of 
sneh a iiian imist mer jJosKe.sH v;ihn* and interewt, it iw detaned 

titling they shouh! he lore recorded. It wjiB at a pnhtic cntiMdaivi- 
mont given in AngiiHt IHIH at fhasit Vannouth, afi(‘r the re-opening of 
St Nit'holaw t Imreh, that M, ( hiirait was prewnit ; and on Iuh health 
heing iirnnk hy the ehuinuan, he deliv<Ted hinwelf aw followw: — • 

*■ I have etnne but t\vi<‘e <luring my life to England. Tlu; lirKt tinaj 
I eame aw thi' atnhawMfulor <»f a janverthl king ; the nceond time n« au 
t'xile from my native hunl. When I (‘jinie the tirat time to your 
*Miuntry, Europe wan in a state of p(‘rfeet tranquillity and lirowperity; 
then* vvjiK |H'ju!e pvt'seut, ami eontidenee in the future. The second 
tinte, some nsfiuihw agtg vvhc*n I eaimg my own country — Europe genc- 
v.’ill) wan in\oiv<'d in nmeh Hjidness iunl fears for the future; hut I 
foUJid I'ingliuid p«'rfeet)y <|uiet, (‘ujoying In tile d(*epest tramptiUity 
hsT liberty, her eojist itution, her moral, intelleetual, and material 
proHpeelw; aiid I was rt*eeived ns an (‘xlle, as i hml been when uu 
ambjmKador, with the same kiudnesH, the saiuc sympathy^ and, I ven- 
ture to say, with the Hame fnendship. I have hitherto vefuHcd myseli! 

to every invUaUoii declined t'Very invitation to great feaBts .and to 

great nuad ingM. h'nr from iiiy dear country, ;i.ml deeply sad, it is my 
ineiiiiation nw well as my duty ti» live in rijtiremeni; and this I am 
doing. But t his oeenston is one of a very diJlcreift kimh 'fhe restora- 
tieii of a elmreh of tiod, tlu* piety of uu inmu'UHe people, the elo- 
quem*e of two worlhy bishops- Mu'se were tin* motiv(*H that attracted 
me to your town, after I had r«*fuK»‘d (‘vi'ry other isivitatiou. Only om? 
word more. Allow me to say to you, ln*ep your faith litjep ytair laws 
be fnitiiful to the ex;mq>leM, to the tradition of your imcestorH ; am! 
i trust thul will eontjmu* to puur <m you and your tHnuitry Hi.s bt'st, 
iliH most abundaul. His most fertile hk's.sings.'' 
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Genti;£MKN“-"I am deeply affectod afc tUo veci^ptiou with which 
you favoiu* me, and which .1 accept as a pledge of the sympathy 
which has continued to exist between us, notw’ithstanding so long 
a separation. It is as if the same individuals, the same genera- 
tion, who seven years ago took part in my labours, were xiow jiro 
sent within these ■walla. Because I myself return hore, itKeemH 
to me that everything is as it w^aa, that nothing is changed; yc‘t 
all is changed, and changed for the better. Beven years ago, \vc 
entered tiiis building with, uneasiness, beset ]>y sad and gloomy 
thoughts; wo were aware tluit diflicailties and perils surroumhut 
us; ’WO lelt ourselves drawn towards an, evil wc va,5nly 

strove to escape liy a grave, calm, and reserved dtaneanour, Kow 
wc all come, you us well as I, with conhdeueo and hope, our minds 
at peace, and our thoughts uushackled. 'There is only one modti 
by wdiich wo can testify our gratitude, gentlemen ; and it is l»y 
observing in our meetings and our .studies the sanic trainpiillity 
and prudence that marked them when every day lirought its rear.s 
that they would be lettered or suspended. Tuet uh not Ibrget that 
good fortmio is of a delicate and friigiletextun^, and liable to ueeb 
dents; that hope requires moderation like fear; tliat the conva- 
lescent state demands almost the sa,me cares and caution as the 
approaches of illness. I feel assured, gentlemen, that your ideas 
correspond with mine, '[rho sympatliy, the intimate anti unre- 
served conmmnication of opinions and sentimenis, which united 
ns in days of difficulty, and saved us at all events from indisen^* 
tions, will equally unite us at this more favourable puriot!, mid 
enable us to gather all its fruits. I reckon upon your acipiieseence, 
gentlemen, and I need nothing more. 

The time aUo^ved us between this and the close of the year is 
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very limited. I lia%'c myself had only a short pciiod to arrange 
the course that I should present to you. I have sought a subject 
•which mio'ht he the most completely handled, both with reference 
to the time that is 1# us, and to the few days tliat have been 
<vranted me for preparation. It has appeared to me that a general 
pictm’e of the modern history of Europe, considered with respect 
to the development of civilisation— in other words, a glanco at the 
liistory of European civilisation^, of its origin, its progress, its 
objects, and its character— was best adapted for the space at our 
disposal- It is upon tliis subject, therefore, I have determined to 
address you. 

I am justified in speaking of European civilisation,^ because it 
is evident that a certain identity prevails in the civilisation of 
the different states of Europe ,v that it resxilts from facts nearly 
similar, notwithstanding gj'eat diversities in time, jdace, an<l 
circumstance ; that it is traceable to the same principles, and lias 
an almost universal tendency to analogous results. Thus I deduce 
an European civilisation, and with it, taken as a whole, I am 
desirous of interesting you. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that this civilisation is not 
to be looked for, that its history is not fully developed, m the 
history of any single state of Europe. If it possesses unity, its 
variety is not less prodigious : in no peculiar country can its pro- 
gress be completely traced. Its features aiNe scattered : tb,o 
elements of its history are to bo found sdmetimes in Franco, some- 
times in England, sometimes in Germany, sometimes in Spain. 

We hold a favourable position for prosecuting this search and 
study into European civilisation. We must avoid flattery to any 
individual, and even to our country 5 yet I belicvo wo can say 
ivith .truth that France has been the centre, the furnace, of the 
civilisation of Europe, It would bo absurd to protenxl that she has 
always marched in the van on all sides. She has been preceded 
in the arts at different eras by Italy ; and in political institutions 
by England. Perhaps also, in other respects, we should find that 
other nations have at particular periods been superior to her ; but 
it is impossible to deny that whenever France perceived her- 
self backward in the race, she has assumed a fresh vigour, has 
sprung forward, and has soon found herself equal to, or in advance 
of all. And not only has this come to pass ; but when the civilis- 
ing ideas or institutions, if I maybe allowed the phrase, have been 
transplanted, to render them i>roductivo and universal, to fit thorn 
for the common good of European civilisation, -wo have seen them 
obliged, in some degree, to undergo a new preparatory process in 
France, and from her, as from a second country, of a richer and 
more fertile soil, go forth to the conquest of Europe. There is not 
a great idea, not a great principle of civilisation, which 1ms not 
first passed through France to be disseminated in every quarter. 
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There is sometliiiig more sociable and sympatlieticj sometbing 
acting -witb more facility and energy, in the French character than 
in that of any other nation : either from onx iangn^e, or the par- 
ticnlar bent of onr genius or onr manners, our ideas are more 
popular, are more clearly perceptible to the masses, and penetrate 
amongst them more easily ; in a word, perspicuity, sociability, aud 
^sympathy, are the peculiar characteristics of France and of her 
•chilisation, and these qualities eminently fit her to inarch at the 
head of European civilisation. 

Therefore, in enteidng upon the history of this great fac-, it is 
from no arbitinry or conventional choice that we assunie Fimice 
as the centre of onr studies, hut rather tliat we thereby place our- 
selves^ as it were, in the very heart of chilisation, in the very 
heart of what we are about to ^gage our minds in inves^^ting. 
I call it a fac% gentlemen, and I call it so designedly. Civilisation, 
is a fact, and one as susceptible of being studied, described, and 


related, as any other in history- 

It has long ago been remarked with justice, that Instory should 
be comprised in facts—that it should be a relation. Nothing is 
more true. But there are more facts to relate, and these facts 
are themselves more various than, we are perhajis at fii*st dis- 
posed to believe : there are the material, visible facts, such as 
battie^ warsr&e official acts of g^vwaments; there are the moral, 
Mddm fads, whkh are not the less real; there arc individual 
facts, which have a distmet designaiion; and there are g^e^ 
facts, having no designation, to which it is impossible to assign 
a precise date either of day or year, which it is impos-sible to 
include in prescribed limits, and which are nnqiicstionablv facts 
which cannot he excluded from history mthont mutilating it. 

That portion which we are accustomed to name the pliiloso- 
pMcal part of history-— the mutual relations of facts,^ the bond 
•which unites them, the muses and the effects of events— is as much 
history as the recitals of battles and of external circumstances. 
Facts of this description are doubtl^s more difficult to unravel, 
.and give frequent occasions for error: it is no e«asy task to gjve 
them animation, or present them in clear and rivid colours; but 
this difficulty affects not, nor changes, their nature, nor renders 
them a 1^ essential piart of history. , , . , , ■? 

Oiva^on is one of these facts, a general, ludde^ 
fact ; very difficult, I grant, to describe and relate^ but n^ fee 
less, on feerfi account, possessing existence, and a right to be de- 
scribed and relsied. A great number ^ questions hmj be xs^^d 
on this fact : it may be asked, indeed it has been ask^ whether 
it is for good or evill Some have most gloomy anticip^ons,_ofeere 
most bright. It may be also asked whether there an universal 
chiHsation of the human :®peci€^ a destiny for humanity, smd 
■ whether feere has been tonsmitted from age to age somefemg 
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wHcli cannot be lost, wliicli must increase^ fox-iri a. store 
be passed on to the end of time? For iny own 
vinced that there is, in fact, a general destiny- ±'^2- h- 
transmission of the store of civilisation, ancl^ ns n nooess 
quence, an universal history of civilisation, to wirite. 
out raising questions so grave and^ cMicxilt to x-eso’. 
confine ourselves to a fixed interval of time nxicL spa.ee- 
we limit om: researches to the history of a cer*tain nnnil 
turiesand of certain pcoidc— wo shall fitidL it olenr-, t* 
these bounds civilisation is a fact which can Toe <3Leser-ibG 
as matter of history, I do not hesitate to add, tlrat its 
the most important of all, and that it enibraoes. nil otliei 
Is it not apparent that civiUsation is the intnin fnet, tl 
and definite fact, in which all others tenniimto ELndL stxe 
Take all the facts which compose the Idstox-y of“ o* nd 
being generally considex'ed as the olein on ts of its e^ciste 
its institutions, its commerce, its industrial tnaov'ementf 
all the details of its government ; and when wo iroiioofe x 
circumstances in. their consolidated tcnderioy-j,: sundl in i 
tions, when we weigh and judge them, oni.' viow is c 
ascertain how they have contributed to tiro oi^vilisntic 
nation, in what jiroportion they have inliixeiicod it, w 
they have had in accomplishing it. Wo tlms not on 
complete idea of them, but wc mcasuro arixcl ascer-tain 
value : they arc in some degree like rivers, “tire 
conveyed, by which to the . ocean is matter*^ of oa/lonlsttioi 
sation is a species of ocean forming a natioxx’s 
bosom of which all the elements and sources of its exii 
united. This is so true, that, with respect to fe.cts— wlxicl 
their nature detestable, disastrous, painful wei^lit xipo 
as despotism and anarchy, for example—if tlxey lia.-ve ; c< 
in some degree to civilisation, if they have ^i-ven it a. coi 
impetus, up to a certain point we excuse and panrcloJa. tbe; 
and their evil nature; insomuch, that where vex- we disco 
sation, and the facts which have tended to erxi-iolx ii 
tempted to forget the inice it has cost. 

There are, indeed, facts which, properly spealcing, - 
styled social— individual fmts, • seeming to ixxtex-est tl 
soul rather than to affect public life: sucharo x-elig-ioos c; 
philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, and ai*fcB« , Tlxese ar 
apparently influencing man, cither to porfeefc ox* delight 
having for then* object rather liis internal axxxeliox'a.tioii ^ 
catioiq than his social condition. . Yet it is witlx' xreft 
civilisation that these very circuinstaucos arc fi'eq_xxeixtly,^ ^ 
to be, considered. At all periods, in all laxx cls, xroligion.' 
glorified as an engine of civilisation; scieixoes^ lobbors, 
aU the intellectual and moi'al pursuits, havd . clouixri.od s 
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this glory; and wo give them praise and honour iu oar o|nnjon 
when we admit that their claims are just. Thus facts the most 
important and sublimo in themselves, independently of all ex- 
ternal result, and simply taken in their relations with the human 
soul, increase in importance, and rise in suhlimity, from their 
connection with civilisation. So groat is the value of this general 
fact, that it imparts consideration to everything it touches ; and 
not only that, but there are even occasions when the niaticrs of 
which wo speak— religious creeds, philosophical ideas, IcthTS, 
arts — are especially estimated and judged with referemuj to 
their infiuenec upon civilisation ; and the extent of this iidhicneo 
becomes, up to a certain point, and during.a certain time, the de- 
cisive measure of their merit and value. 

It is important to iinpurc, before undertaking its liistory, and 
with regard only to itself, in what consists this grave, ii,ml exten- 
sive, and precious matter, thus seemin^to contain, and givt?; expres- 
sion to, tlio entire existence of nations. Ami Imre 1 shall avoid 
falling into pure philosophy; I shall avoid laying down a reason- 
ing iirinciple, and then deducing the nature of civilisation from it 
as a canso(pienco : there wmdd ho many chances of error in sncli 
a method. Wo encounter a fact preliminarily which re<|uireH to 
be verified and described. 

During a long period, and in many countries, the word civiliirJa- 
tion has been used ; ideas more or loss clear, more or less ox|)au- 
sivc, have been attached to it, hut it is in general use, an<l it m 
understood. It is the genci*al, luiinan, popular moaning of this 
word that wc must study. It almost invariably oc<nn*s, (hat in 
the usual acceptation of terms most in vogue, tht're is more truth 
than ill the more rigorous, and apparently nu)repr(idse,<lofini lions 
of science. It is good sense which gives their common significa- 
tion to words, and good sense is the genius of humauity. 
popidar meaning of a word is constituted by a successive proc('s.*i 
as facts actually arise ; so that when a matter presmits itself whit‘h 
seems to bo comprised within the ineaning of a rcceiviMl term, if, 
is comprehended within it l)y, as it were, a natural tendmuy : tln^ 
signification of the term expands and takes a larger compass ; am! 
by degrees the various facts and i<leaH which, from the viiry uatuni 
of things, mcnsliould include umler this word, become so fm‘laflod 
in reality. When the nmaniug of a word, on ilu; contrary, is 
determined by science, such <h^termination, being fixed by on© or 
a small mmihor of individuals, is controlled by some |»articular 
fact which has struck their minds. Thus scitmtific definitions are 
in general much moro confinod, and from that circumstance alone, 
much less true at bottom, than populai* acceptations. In studying, 
as a fact, tlie meainiig of the word Ut^ilwatum^iti investigatiug all 
the ideas com|n*ised within it, according to the common smiso of 
mankind, wo sliail make greater pvogrcsB hi gaining a kiiowlodgo 
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of tlie fact itself, tliaii if wo endeavoured to form for ourselves a 
.scientific definition, although it might appear at first more clear 
and precise. 

As a commencement to this investigation, I shall attempt to 
place before you certain hypotheses — I shall dcsci’i]>o certain 
states of society; and then will arise the question, Whether, l>y 
general instinct, the condition of a people advancing in* civili- 
sation is at once recognised— whether the meaning which 
mankind attach naturally to the word dvilimtion is thereby 
developed? 

Let us take a people whose outward existence is agreeable and 
comfortable, paying few taxes, exposed to no suffering, amongst 
whom justice is well administered in private affairs ; in a word, 
whose material existence, in its full extent, is well and happily 
regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual and moral exist- 
ence of this people is studiously held in a state of nmnbncss and in- 
activity, I will not say in a state of oppression, because the feeling 
is unknown to it, but of compression. This order of things is not 
without example. There has been a great number of small, aris- 
tocratic republics in wliich the peojile have been treated like 
fiocks, well tended, and materially happy, but without moral and 
intellectual activity. Is this civilisation ? Is this a people in tho 
process of self-civilisation ? 

Let us take another hypothesis. Here is a jioople whose 
material existence is less agi-oeablc, less comfortable, yet sup- 
portable. But in return, its moral and mtellectual wants have 
not been neglected; a certain, extent of pasture has been afforded 
them; elevated and pure sentiments are cultivated amongst this 
p)eople; systems of religion and morality have attained a certain 
degree of development ; but great care is talion to strangle tho 
principle of liberty. Here the intellectual and moral wants, as 
before the physici wants, are satisfied: to each individual is 
meted out a portion of truth, but he is not poimitted to seek it 
freely of himself alone. The characteristic of tho moi'al life is 
immobility; it is the state into which tho major part of the 
Asiatic populations has fallen, where theocratic dominatiouH re- 
press elasticity ; it is the state of tho Hindoos, for example. I 
ask the same question as before — ^Is this a people advancing in 
civilisation? 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis. Hero .is a 
' people amongst whom is a gi*eat development of certain indi- 
vidual liberties, hut where disorder and inequality arc excessive ; 
the empire of force and chance: he who is not strong is op- 
pressed, suffers, and perishes. Violence is tho cliaracteristic of 
' the’ (Social state. Every person knows that Europe has passed 
through this state. Is it a civilised condition? It may doubtless 
contain the principles of civilisation, which will bo successively 
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developed j T)ut the predominaiifc fact m sucli a socu*iy Ih jiaist 
assuredly not tliat which tlxo common souse of nwiukimi calls 
civilisation. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis. The liberty of oacli iiiclh 
vidnal is very great, inequality is rare, or at least tetnjioritry. 
Each does almost what he pleases, and differs little in power 
with his neighhonr ; Inxt there arc vex*y few general intcrosts, 
public ideas or sentiments, very little society ; In a word, the 
facilities and career of individuals arc deployed, and I'un in iso- 
lation, without miitiinl action, and without leaving any maricK 
behind: successive generations leave socaety at the kmiuc point 
at which it has come to them. This is tho state of savage tribes : 
liberty and equality arc thei*o, and yet as certainly is not civi- 
lisation. 

I could multiply these hypotboscs, but I think svo have enough 
to prove wdmt is tho popular and natural lacauing of the word 
civilisation. 

It is clear that none , of the conditions wdiich I have glanced at 
answers, according to the common sense of mankind, to this 
term. Why? It ap]3oars to me that the first fiet comprised in 
the word cmluatim (and this is deducHde from tho ilifferent 
examples I have brought forward), is that of progress, of <lcvela|>- 
ment; its application is identical with tho idea of a people on the 
move, not for a change of locality,, but of oondltion; of a people 
whoso state is in tho of expansion and amelioratioiL 

Progress and development appear to me the frmdatneutal idojus 
'Contained in tlio word civilisation. 

What is this iirogress? %vhat this devcloxuncut? Merc stands 
the great difficulty. 

The etymolo^^y of tho word seems to afford a clear and Hatis- 
factory solution ; it says that it in the perfection of the civil life, 
the dcYcloimient of society, proxjorly ho called, of tho rclationB of 
men amongst themselves. 

Bucli is, in reality, tho hrat idea which xiroscnts itHoIf to tho 
human undcrstsinding wdion the yviml cmlkaUon is |)rononneif(i ; 
tho extension of the social relations, tlui iinjuirting to thorn the 
|p:oatest activity, the most perhx'rt orgaiUKution, are matters of 
innnediate implication; on the one hand, an inercasiiig produc- 
tion of tho means which secure strength and haxipiness to soeiotyi 
on the other, a more equitable distrilmtion amongst individuate of 
the strength and haxipincss produced. 

Is this all? Have wo exhausted all that its iiateral and pre- 
vailing meaning conveys? Docs tho ffict of eivlliaation oontaiu 
nothing more? 

It is almost as if wo asked— Is tho hinnan sxiiDcieg a more swarm 
or aggregation demanding only order and plenty, in wlucli tho 
greater the amount of labour, and tho more equitable tho appro- 
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priatxon of tlie fruits of iabour, the more eflectually will the 
object be attained and the progre.ss accomplished « 

The human instinct rejects so narrow a (hdinition of the des- 
tiny of mankind. At the first ^dance, it comdudes that the word 
civilisation comprehends something more extended and complex, 
something superior to the mcm perfection of the social, relations, 
or of social power and happiness. 

Facts, public opinion, the generally received acceptation of the 
term, are in accordance with tliis instinct. 

Take Komo in the glorious perio<ls of the republic, after the 
second Punic war, at the time of its greatest virtues, wlieii it was 
marching to the empix’c of the world, wlien its social state was in 
evident progress: then take lloiuo undo* Augustus, at the era 
of the commencement of decay, when, at all events, the pro- 
gressive movement of society wa.s arrested, when evil principles 
were on the point of prevailing; and yet there is no ono wlio 
does not think and say that the Borne of Augustus wOkS more 
civilised than the Borne of h’abricras and Oincinnatus. 

Again, let us take iVanco in the seventeenth and eiglitcenth 
centuries. In a social point of view, regarding tlio amount and 
distribution of prosperity amongst individuals, France, at those 
periods, was undoubtedly infex-ior to sonic other countries of 
Europe — to Holland and England, for exjunplc. I ]»elieve that 
the social activity in Hollaiul and Eiiglami was greater, iucreas<;d 
more rapidly, and distributed its I’csuits better, tluin in Fruiujo ; 
yet if wo consult general opinion^ it will say that IVanco, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth conturics, was the most civiliBed 
country in Europe. There was no hesihition upon the question ; 
the evidences of this public conviction, as to France, arc found in 
all the records of Eui’opeau literature. 

I might point out sevorxil other states in which prosperity ih 
greatei*, of nioi’o I’apid growth, iixid better dissemination aTuongst 
individuals, than elsewhere, and in which, ncverthclcsH, according 
to the spontaneous instinct, the common undorstamUng of men, 
civilisation is estimated as inferior to tlxat of other countries not 
so well situated in a pui'oly social sense. 

How come these countries, then, tliiis styled civilised, to 3)t>s- 
sess their exclusive right ? How ai’-c they so largely cmnj>eusateds 
in the opinion of mankind, for what they arc so deficient in on 
other grounds ? 

A different development from that of social Hfo has boon ludl- 
liantly manifested by them— -the development of the individual 
and mental existence, the developmeJit of man himself, of his 
faculties, sentiments, and ideas. If society be inox*e imperfect 
than in other places, humanity appears with, moro grandour and 
powei’. Many social conquests remain to bo made, but px'odigious 
moral and int,elloctiial conquests are effected; many possessions 
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and riglits are wanting to nmnbors of men, but many groat niton 
live and sliino in tlio oyes of tho world. Letters, sciences, lunl 
arts, display all their splendour. Wiier<3ver mankind helmlds 
these great images, so glorious to human nature, come forth 
rcsplendcntly, wherevex’ it finds the treasury of those elevating 
gi'atifications, it there recognises and pronounces civilisatton. 

Two facts are therefore comprised in this great fact; it is 

based on two conditions, and is x’cvealod Ixy two .syin])totns - the 

development of social activity and that of individual activity; the 
"progress of society and the progress of humauitj. Whermer the 
external condition of man px'ogresses, is tiuickeued and amelio- 
rated, wherever the internal nature of man is exhiliitcd with 
lustre and graudeiu*— upon these two signs, the human race 
applauds and proclaims civilisation, often oven in spito of fiuuia- 
mental imperfections in tlic social state. 

►Such, if I mistake not, is tho result of tho simple and merely 
common-sense cxaininatioxi of tho general opinion of mankind. 
If wo investigate history, properly so culled, if we impure into 
the natui'G of the gi’eat crises of civilisation, of those ibets which, 
by universal confession, have given it a great impulse, we sliall 
invariably recognise one or other of the two elements I have just 
desexibed. They are always ciises of individual ov Hoeia! de- 
velopment, or feefcs which have wx'ought a change in the internal 
man, in Ms creeds or habits, or in his external condition, or bis 
position ill relation to his fellow mortals, 3fo.r example, Christi- 
anity, not merely at its first introduction, but during tho ferst ages 
of its existence, in no degi’co addressed itself to the social state ; 
it proclaimed aloud that it did not interfere with it; it ordered 
the slave to obey his master; it attacked none of the? great evils 
and iniquities of the society of that period. Wlio, however, will 
deny that Christianity, from tho first, was a great crisis in eivilisa- 
tionl Wliy'^ Because it changed tlie intcriml nmu, the prevail- 
ing principles and sentiments, bceaime it rogeuenitml the inoxail 
and intolleetual man. 

We have witnessed a cxdsis of another nature, one which \vns 
addi'cssed, not to the internal man, but to his oxtcnml condition, 
which lias changed and rt^generateil society. That, likewise, W’lW 
assuredly one of tlio decisive cinsos of civilisation. Utm through 
the whole of history, you wall everywhere find the Kamo result: 
you wall not discover any important fact aiding in , the devolop- 
nicnt of civilisation, wdiich has not exercised one or bther of tlie 
tw'o sorts of influence which I have mentionod. 

Such is, I coxiceive, tlio natural and popular meaning of the 
term; and ivo have the fact, I will not say defined, but doscribed 
and exemplified almost completely, or at least in ite goneral fxsa- 
tures. We understand tho tw-'O olements of civiliBafcjon. I?low, wo 
ask ourselves, Whether one of these two things suffices to const!- 
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tute ifc— wlietlier, if tlie development of tlic sociiil state, or tliat of 
the individual man, he presented in disjunction, there would be civi- 
lisation? "Would the human race j*ecogiiiso it as siicli ? or is there 
between tlxe two facts so intimate and necessary a redation, that if 
they are not siimdtaneously produced, they are notwithstanding 
insepai-cable, and the one draws on the other sooner or later ? ^ 

It appears to me we may approach this question on three sides. 
We may examine the real nature of the two elements of civilisa- 
tion, and inquire whether by that alone they arc closely united^ 
and mutually necessary or not? We may institute a historicai 
search to ascertain if they have, in reality, been made manifest 
separately, or if they have always produced each other. Wo may 
finally consult the general opinion of mankind, common sense. I 
will first address myself to the general opinion. 

When a great change is eftected in the state of a country, wheix 
a great development of wealth and power, and a revolution in tlio 
distribution of the social prosperity, are worked out, this new 
order of things encounters adversaries, provokes combats ; it can- 
not be otherwise. What say the enemies of the change? They 
say that this progress in the social state does not ameliorate ox“ 
regenerate the moral and internal condition of man, that it is a 
false and deceitful progress, detiimental to morality and the true 
interests of mankind. On the other hand, the friends of the social 
development repel this attack witli great energy, and inaintain, in 
opposition, that the iwogress of society necessarily draws with if 
the progress of morality, and that when the external life is better 
regulated, the internal is rectified, and made purer- 'T.hus skmds 
the question between tho opponents and the partisans of the ne w 
order of things. 

Beverse the hypothesis: suppose tho mox*al development in 
progress. Wliat do the men who labour at it usually promise I 
What, at the origin of societies, liave religious loaders, sages and 
poets, held out, when striving to softon and improve manners? — • 
the amelioration of* tho social condition, the more equitable distri- 
bution pf worldly goods. 

Kow, I ask, what do these disputes on the one Ixand, and thoso 
promises on the other, imply? Doubtless that in the spontimeous, 
instinctive conviction of mankind, the two elements of civilisation^ 
the social and moral developments, are intimately connected, and 
that the appearance of one is the assured harbinger of tho other* 
It is to this naimnl conviction that the arguments are addressed, 
when, for the purpose of assisting or repulsing tho one or the 
other of the two developments, their union is affirmed or dcaaied. 
It is known that if men, can be persuaded that the iniprovoinent 
Off the^ social condition will be detrimental to tlxo moral progress- 
of individuals, the revolution effected in society will be suce<MS» 
fully decried and enfeebled. On the other hand, when men ar© 
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promised tlio amelioratiou of society as a consequence of iitflivi- 
diial improvemenfc, it is lcno%vii tliat their tendency is to believe? 
in such promise, and it is effectually appealed to. Tims it clearly 
results that the instinct of Immanity is enlisted in the belief that 
tlio two elements of civilisation are bound up in each othex^ and 
ai*e reciprocally productive. 

If wo turn to the history of the %vorld, wc shall arrive at the 
same conclusion. We shall find that all the great developments 
of the moral being have resulted in the advantage of society, and 
that all the great developments of the social condition have raised 
the character of Iiumanity. The movement takes its peculiar 
character from whichever of the two facts i)redonunatcs jirul lends 
its lustre. Sometimes long intervals of tunc, a thousand traixsfor- 
mations and obstacles, occur before the second fact is developed, 
and comes, as it were, to complete the civilisation which the first 
had commenced. But close observation convinces us of the lumd 
which unites them. Tlie ways of rrovidenco are not eordiued 
within narrow limits; he hurries nob himself to display to-day tlio 
consequence of the principle that he yesterday laid down; he will 
draw it out in tlie lapse of ages %vheu the hour is come ; ami oven 
according to owr reasoning, logic is not the less sure becauHo it 
slow. Brovidonco is unconcerned m to time; his march (if I may 
bo allowed the simile) is like that of the fabulous deities of Homer 
through space; he takes a step, and ages have elapsed. How long 
a time, how many events, before the regeneratibn of the moral 
man by Christianity exorcised its great and legitimate mfluence 
upon the regeneration of the social state! It has succeeded, 
Iiow'ovcr: who can at this day gainsay it? 

If we pass iTom history to the actual nature of the tivo (acts 
which constitute civilisation, wo are irresistihly lc<l to the Haino 
result. It is consistent with the personal experience of every iu« 
dividual. When a moral change is worked upon a man, when ho 
acquires an idea, a virtue, or a faculty, the more, in a word, when, 
his individual powers gain fuller development, what suddmx 
desire possesses Mm? It is the neccsBityhe fools to bring Ids. 
senthnents into the cxtox’nal world, and realise his conceptions*. 
As soon as a man makes an acquisition, as soon as Jus being fcakesi 
in his own eyes a fresh, development and additional value, to tliis. 
improved development and value is imnicHHately attiudictl by 
himself the idea of a mission: ho fceln himself compelled andt 
driven by his instinct, by an internal voice, to spread and maktt 
predominant abroM tlie alteration, tlio amendment, that lim bcott 
effected within himself. We owe great refo.nnors to no other 
cause: the great men who have changed the face of the world, 
after being changed tliemselvog, have been urged and govomeil by 
no other necessity. So much for the alteration that is worked 
out in the internal man: let ns take the other. A revolution 
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action, Is it credible that the contemplation of tliis spec- 

adranta-eous, reasonaWe, and tfell-regnlated order of tilings lea^ 
^ner or later, more or less completely, to an internal ordei of 
the same nature and tie same ment; that a better arranged and 
iu!t^ToriLenders man Himself more just; that 
‘reformed bv the outward, as the outward by the inward ; that the 
t^vo elements of civilisation are closely linlied together; that ages 
and various impediments maybe cast between them; that it s 
possible they may have to undergo a thousand transformations 
in order to be rejoined, but that earlier or later they will be 
rejoined; that such is the law of their nature, the leading tact 
of history, the instinctive faith of the human species. ^ 

Thus far,! think, without exhausting the subject,! have laid 
kire ill a complete, though cursory manner, the fact of cmlisji- 
tion : I think I have described it, and assigned its limits, and i 
have wei'^died the principal and fundamental questions to which 
it <nves rise. I might liere stop, but I cannot avoid mentioning a 
QtSstion which meets me at this stage of the inquiry; ope of those 
questions which are not strictly histoiical, and which I will call 
mol hypofeetical, but conjectural ; questions which we can grasp 
at only one of the ends, without the possibility of ever reaching 
the other, nor can we make their circuit, nor behold more than 
one of their sides ; and yet they are certainly not the less real, nor 
less imperatively call for our deep reflection, since they, in spite 
of ourselves, and at all moments, are forced upon our observation. 

Of those two developments of wdiich we have just spoken, and 
which constitute the fact of civilisation, that of society on the one 
hawl, and that of humanity on the other, which is the end, and 
■which is the means! Is it to expedite the perfectibility of his 
social condition, for the amelioration of Ms earthly existence, that 
man developes his faculties, sentiments, ideas, Ms whole being? — 
or rather is not the improvement of the social condition, the pro- 
gress of society, society itself, the theatre, occasion, and stimulant 
of the individual development I In a word, is society made to 
serve the individual, or the individual to serve society ? On the 
aasw’er to this question inevitably depends the decision whether 
tl» destiny of man is purely social, whether society drains and 
j^feofhs the whole man, or he bears within Mm something foreign 
■ to his existence on earth. 
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M. Royor-Collard, a man whom I am jmoud to call my friondj 
who lias passed from such peacoahle meetings as ours to assume 
the lirst station in more stormy and influential assemhiies, and 
whoso words remain engraved wherever tlicy fall, has solved this 
question, or he has at least, according to his own conviction, solved 
it, in his speech on the project of law relative to sacrilego. 1 find 
in that speech these two sentences : ^ Human societies are horn, 
live, and die on the earth j their destinies arc there maioinplished. 
But tliey contain not the whole man. After he has Ixuind Inin- 
self to society, there remains to him the nohlcst part of himself, 
those lofty powers l)y wliicli. ho elevates himself to God, to a 
future life, to imknovvu bliss in an invi.siI)lo world. Wii ns indi- 
vidual and identical o’eatiiros, as vcritaldo beings endowed with 
immortaUty, have a different destiny to that of stjitosf 

I will add nothing, nor will I undertalco to treat the (piostion 
itself; I content myself with bringing it forwanl. It will be met 
at the end of the Instory of civilisation. When the history of 
civilisation is run tlirough, when there is nothing more to say 
concerning actual life, wo arc irrcsisiihly driven to ask ourselves 
whether all is exhausted, whether we luivo reached the end? 
This, then, is the last and highest problem to which the history 
of civilisation can conduct us. It is sufEeient for mo to have indi- 
cated it's position and importonco. 

From all that I have said, it is clear that tho history of civilisa- 
tion may be treated of after two modes, drainod at two sminujs, 
considered nnder t-wo different aspects. The historian may plaeo 
himself in the dcptlis of tho lunuan mind for a given period, a 
series of ages, and amongst a certain x>ooplc; ho may .stiuly, de- 
scribe, relate all the oveuts, transformations, and revolutions 
which arc accoinplishod in the internal man ; and wimn he has 
readied the end, ho will have a history of civilisation amongst 
the peoide, and for tho period ho cimse. Ho may proceed In a 
different manner. Instead of jicnctrating tiie inwmnl man, he 
may place himself in tho midst of tho worldly spetdaclc ; instead 
of describing the vicissitudes in the ideas and Hcntimenls of the 
individual being, he may describe external facts, tho (wents and 
fluctuations of the social state. These two portions, thest? two 
histories, of civilisation arc closely united to each other; each is 
the reflection and imago of tho other. Nevertheless, they may 
he soparjited, and perhaps they ought to l>e so, a.t least in the lie- 
ginning, in order that both tho one and tho other may lie troafce<l 
of in detail, and, with perspicuity. my own jiart, I do not pro- 
pose to investigate tho history of civilisation in the inward work- 
ings of the human mind; it is only with tho history of tho external 
events of the visible and social world that I shall occupy niysoir. 
1 had a desire to unfold tho fact of civilisation, such as X conceive) 
it, in all its complexity and extenf^ and to lay down all those great 
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questions whieli may spring from it. But at present I restrict 
lavseif, and naiTOW my field of inquiry; it is only the history of 
tlie soeiiil state tliafc I purpose entering upon. 

Wii siiail begin by searching out aii the elements of European 
eiviiisiition in its cradle, at the fail of the Eoman empire ; we will 
study with attention society, such as it was, in the midst of those 
ihmoiis ruins. We will endeavour, not indeed to resuscitate, but 
to rear its elements side by side; and when we have them placed,, 
we ■%iil strive to make tliem move, and to follow them in them 
developments, through the fifteen centuides that have elapsed 
since that epoch. 

When we have advanced some way into this study, I believe 
wc shall very shortly feel convinced that civihsation is very 
youthful, and that a great deal is -wanting before the world can 
measure its career. Human thought is most assuredly very far 
ironi being at this day all that it may become, and we ai*e very 
far from embracing the whole future of humanity. Let each in- 
dividual search Ids own mind, let him interrogate liimself as to 
the greatest possible good of which he can form a conception or 
a hope, and then compare his ideas with what actually exists at 
tliis moment in the world; he will he convinced that society and 
civilisation ai‘e very young, and that in spite of all the advance 
they hare made, they have incomparably more to make. But 
tills conclusion -v^-iil not lessen the pleasure we shall experience in 
the contemplation of our actual condition. "WTien our attention 
is awakened to the great criticai junctures in the history of civiii- 
sataoa in Europe during fifteai coituries, -we shall see how labo- 
rious, stormy, and harsh the condition of mankind has been, even 
to our own time, not only outwardly, and in the social state, but 
also inwardly, in the mental existence. For all those ages, the 
human mind has had to suffer as much as the human species. 

e shall see that, for rim first time perhaps in modem times, the 
human mind has arrived at a state, certainly very imperfect, but 
in wiiich some peace and harmony reign. It is the same with 
society; it has evidently made immense strides: the condition of 
iron is easy and just when compared -^dth what it previously was. 

e nmy idmost apply to ourselves, when thinking of our ances- 
tors, the verses of Lucretius: 

SuaTe mari magno, tiirbantibus squora ventis, 

£ terra xnagnam alterius spectare laborem.^ 

We may e-ren say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Stheae- 

MILS in Homer : 

llf&is; rot ifetrtpm f&zy aptsmvz; 'zivaw^ 

inSaitdy more than those 
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Let os Ijo careful, liowever, not to give np ourselvcM too imieli 
to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or we ina.y fall infcf) 
two great dangers, pride and relaxation ; and hyphicing* too grcai 
a confidence in the power and success of the huinaii mind, and of 
our actual advancement, wo may bceonio enervated by the agree- 
ahlencss of oiir condition. I know not w'iiether otliers are struck 
with the same thought as myscllj but in my opini^ju wo are per- 
petually liuctuating between the temptation to complain oi* liaving 
too little, and that of pluming ourselves on too much. ‘We ha,vo 
a mental siiseeptibility, an iilimitahle want and ansi>ition iji the 
thought, in the desires, in the workings of the imagination ; and. 
when we bring tlicm to the practical ordeal of life —and it ]>«dH)ves 
us to undergo pain, and make sacrilicos and efforts, to attain Ihc 
object— our arms droo]>, and fall listless. We despond a fa- 
cility almost ecxual to the impatience with which we desire. We 
must take care not to ])e carried away by cither one or other of 
these tw^o failings. Let us accustom ourselves to a Just measure- 
ment of what wc can legitimately effect with our powers, s(uenc-e, 
and strength ; and let us pretend to nothing more than, wluit can 
bo legitimately, justly, and regularly actpiired, with a due regard 
to the principles upon which our dviliwatiou itself j*eposes. We 
sometimes seem disposed to hivoko pidnciples that ^ve condemn 
and despise, the principles and moans of barbarous luropo— dbree, 
violence, falsehood, habitual usages four or hve centurioH ago. 
And when we have yielded to this desire, wo find in ourselves 
neither the porseverfLuce nor the savage energy of tiio men of 
those times, wlio endured much suflering, a.ud vvlio, dissatisfied, 
with tlieir condition, laboured 'unceasingly to get IVeerl frtuu it. 
We are satisfied with, ours; let us escbew the risks of vague de- 
sires, the time for which lias not yet come. Aliudi has heeu given 
to us, and much will be ro<|uired from us: we must reinh-r to 
posterity a severo account of our conduct: at the present day, all 
people and governments muHt Bubmit to discussiou, examiiudion, 
and responsibility. Let us firmly and iiuthlully adhere to ilm 
principles of our civilisation, justice, legality, publicity, liberty ; 
and let us never forget that if wo most reasonaWy ask; that all 
things should bo laid open to us, •we are ourselves under the eye 
of the world, and will in our turn bo examined and judged. 
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fThere aro some remarks at the commeiicomciit of tliLs lootiu’e ho purely pto 
fional between M. Guizot arid liis licam-s, as to induce the trauBlator to oiu 
them.] 

TECXJUAR FEATURES OF CIVILISATION IN IiUROlU^--“T(NF LtIKNCR OF 
THE cHunerr. 

I have cndcavoiirecl, in the precGdiug Icctui’e, to explain tl: 
fact of civilisation in general, without speaking of any eivilisath; 
in particular, without referring to cireiirnstanccs of tinio and j>!ac 
hut viewing the fiict in itself, and in a purely |)hilo.soplileal ligli 
To-day I broach tho history of European civilisation j Imt hel’e: 
entering upon tho strict recital, I wish to give a general idea of tl 
peculiar physiognomy of this civilisation, I wish, to cliaraeteri 
it so distinctly, that it may appear quite apart frotu all tlio otli 
civilisations that have been developed in the worhi. I am alanit 
attempt tliis, but I can do little more than so declare, ibr I da 
scarcely flatter myself that I shall succeed in depicting Ihiropci 
society with so much fidelity as to load you at once to recognise 
as a true picture. 

When %vo obseiwe the civilisations wliicli have preceded that 
modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, inclucUng the (I re 
and Eoman civilisation, it is impossible not to be struck with, t 
unity which prevails in them. They onuinat 

from a single fact, from a single idea : it would seem as if sociq 
clung t6 one great principle, which controlled it, and detonnin 
its institutions, manners, oxjinions ; in a word, all its dovclopniori 
In Egypt, for example, it was the theocratic principle up 
■wliicli the whole social state dei)oi)ded,* it was jiourtrayed in 
manners, on its monuments, and all that reinaiiiB to us of t 
Egyptian civilisation. In India, the same fact is percoptihlo — t 
almost exclusive domination of the tlieocratic principle. In otl; 
quarters we discern another organisation — the dominion of a a 
quering tribe: the princqfle of force alono possesses society, a 
imposes upon it laws and character. Again, elsewhere, the soc;i( 
iS^the expression of the democratic principle ; tlius it appeared 
the commercial republics which covered the coasts of Asia-Mii 
and Syria, Ionia and Phoenicia. Thus, when we survey the anci< 
civilisations, we find them all imjiresscd with a singular cimrac 
of unity in institutions, ideas, and manners ; a single, or at leas 
yeiy preponderating power, governs and decides everytlung, 

I do not say tliat this unity of principle and organisation alwj 
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pi’cvailed in tlio civilisation of tliose states. If wo back to their 
iiioro ancient history, we hud that the different powers that inay 
be fortned in the bosom of one society often disi.uited for empire. 
Amongst the Egyptians, Btx’uscans, even the Greeks, kc. the caste 
of warriors, for example, strove against that of the priests ; in 
other places, the spirit of clan against the spirit of free associa- 
tion, the aristocratic system against the ]M>pular syst<Mii, &c. Eut, 
generally speaking, it was in the ante-liist.orieal ])ei‘io<ls tlnit thoso 
contests occurred; only a vague recollection of them remained. 

The struggle sometimes recurred in the course of tluMi* <!aree!’ ; 
but it was almost always promptly terminated : one of the powtu's 
that disputed tlxo sway speedily carried it and took sole |)oss{,‘ssiou 
of tho society. TJie war always iinished by tlio dominion, if not 
exclusive, at least greatly preponderating, of some special prin- 
ciple. Tbe co-existence and the combat of different pnnciplea 
w'ere but a passing crisis, an accidental cireumsiance, in the his- 
tory of these people. 

Thence I'csultcd a rcnnarkahle Himplicity in the major ])art of 
the ancient civilisations, but attended with different (consequences. 
Sometimes, as in Greece, the simidicity of tho social principle 
drew forth a prodigiously rapid dcvolopmout; novor did a people 
unfold itself in so short a period, or with such lustre, ihit after 
that ‘wouderM hurst, Greece suddenly appeared exhausted; its 
decay, if it were not quito so rapid as its progx'css, was novertho 
less singularly prompt. It would seoin that tho creative power 
of tho principle of Greek civilisation was worn out, and none 
other caiuc to invigorate it. In other countries -in Egypt and 
India, for oxainplo— the uuiibrmity of the civilising principle hml 
a different effect; society fell into a stationary .state. tSimpheity 
produced monotony ; the country wasi not de-stroytul, society (am- 
tinued to subsist, but motionless and frozien, as it wert^. 

It is to this same cause that that character of tyniimy i.H iraigv 
able which provalled, under the most different forms, and as nn 
embodiment of principles, in all the ancient civilisations. Society 
belonged to one oxclnslvo power wliicli would tolerate no otlun\ 
Every different tendency was proscribed and roottsl out, ll'ho 
dominant principles never would permit tho coeval nuunfe^Htaiion 
and action of a clistiuct principle. 

This character of unity in tho civilisatiou is tMjually stam|)eel 
on the literature and on the works of the inimL Who is not 
acepiaintcd with the records of Indian Hteruturu not long ago 
disseminated through Eiirojxj? It cannot fail to bo remarked 
that they arc all iinbuod with tho same spirit; they a|>pcar all 
tho result of an identical fact, the exproHsiou of an identical idem 
Works of religion or morals, historical traditions, dramatic and 
epic poetiy, on all is tho same characteristic imprcHHcd; tho 
labours of tho mind bear that same impress of simplicity and 
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Hionotonr wliidi is observable in tlieii- transactions and institn- 
tloBS. Ill Greece, even, amidst all the riches of the human under- 
stimdin^r. a singular nnifomiity prevails in literature and in arts. 

It h5 been quite othenvise with, the civilisation of modern. 
Europe. Tfitliout entering into detail, look around and collect 
Toiir thoughts ; it will immediately appear to you a varied, con- 
fused, and stormy scene; all the forms and principles of social 
organisation are there co-existent ; spiritual and temporal powers, 
theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical ele- 
ments, all classes, and all the social arrangements, ai*e mingled 
and pressing on each other: there are extreme degrees as to 
liberty, wealth, and iiiflnence. And these different powers are 
in a state of continual strife amongst themselves, without any one 
succeeding in stifling the others, and taking sole possession of 
society. In the olden times, all societies seem, at every great 
ei>ocli, to have been cast in the same mould : it is sometimes pure 
monarchy, sometimes theocracy or democracy which prevails, but 
each completely lords it in its turn. Modern Europe presents 
examples of all the systems and theones of social , organisation ; 
pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or less 
aristocratic, exist there simnltaneously side by side ; and notwith^ 
standing their diversity, they have all a certain resemblance, a 
certain flimily aspect, which it is impossible to overlook. 

In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the same 
variety, the same combat. The theocratical, monarchical, aristo- 
eratical, and popular creeds, encounter, struggle with, limit, and 
modify each other. Op^ the boldest writings of the middle age; 
BO IS ever follow^ to its tdiinoate consequences^^ The pax- 
iismns of absolute power recoil at once, and imknown to them- 
selves, before the results of their doctrine : they feel that there 
are ideas and influences around them which airest them, and 
prevent their pushing to extremities. The democrats are subject 
to the same law. On neither side is that imperturbable audacity, 
that stubbornness of logic, which are displayed in the ancient 
civilisations. Tlie sentiments present the same contrasts, the 
same variety ; an ener^tic zeal for independence accompanying 
a great facility in submis.'non ; a singular fidelity of man to man, 
and at the same time an uncontroUabie desire to exercise free 
will, to cast aside all restraint, to live selfishly, without concern 
for others. The minds are as various and as agitated as the social 
state. 

The same character is found in the literatures. We cannot but 
oanfess that in artistic form and beauty they are far inferior to 
^ancient literature; but in the depth of the sentiments and 
«^ tiiey are more vigorous and rich. It is evident that the 
mind has been moved on far more points, and to a 
depth. The imperfection of form proceeds from 
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tills very cause. The more vich and liiniioroiiH the iiiaterhils, ilie 
Biore difficult it is to mluce them into a nimplc luul pure ibnn. 
Wliat makes the bounty of a compos! fclou — that which we cnll./brw// 
in works of art— is clearness^ simplicity, a symbolic unity of wnirk- 
mausliip. From the prodigious diversity of ideas and sentinumts 
in the European civil isutioii, it Ims been much, more <lifHcult to 
attain this simplicity and p(‘rs|Mcuity. 

This predominant character in tlie modern civilisation is thus 
cveiywhere perceptible. It has doubtless beevn attended with 
this consequence, tliat on, considering by itself such or such 
eular development of the hiiniari mind in letters, in art s, IndetMl in 
all the directions in w’hicb. it may advance, wo lind it, in gcmu'af, 
inferior to the correspondent development in the ancient dvilisa- 
tionsj but in return, when wm look at the "whole, the EurojH'an 
eivilisation shmvs itself incomparably richer than any other, and 
"it has simultaneously exhibited a nmeti greater number of ditFo 
rent developments. .It has now existed for lifteen centuritis, and 
it is yet in a state of eoutinuons ])rogression ; it has not advaiHaal 
by many degrees as fpiickly as the 0 rock civilisation, Imt it has 
never ceased to wa.x in vigour. A honndU^ss earoer is opmi 
before it, and day by day it presses onward the more rapidly, 
einco an incroasing liberty accompanies all its movimumlk 
Whilst in the earlier civilisations the exclusive dominati^nj, or at 
least the excessive preponderance, of a single principle, of a 
single organisation, was the cause of tyranny, the divoiwty of the 
elements of social order in anoderii Europe, and the impdssibility 
that has been met "with of any excluding anotluT, liave generated 
the liberty wdiicli reigns at ]in‘sent. Laidving (he )>ower to ex- 
terminate, the diilereiit pnnci])le,s have been fain to live t<ig(dJi<»r, 
and to make amongst themselves a nort (jf forced compufd.. .Eueh 
has agreed to take only so much development as it could fairly 
gainj and whilst elsowhero tho pre|>onderane<j of one prineiplo 
.produced tyranny, in Europe liberty 1ms restdfcml from tin* variety 
in the elements of civilsHation, and from the stuto of comlnit in. 
which tlicy have been constantly involved. 

There is a real and immense superiority in this; and if we go 
farther, and pcnetiute beyond tlm outward facts, into the vtiry 
nature of tilings, wo shall find that this superiority is ajipreved 
and supported by reason, as well as dtunouHtrated by fn.ets. Ihiss- 
ing by for a moment European civilisation, let ns east oi|r eye.s 
upon the world at larger, upon tho geueraJ coiu’se of terreHtrial 
affairs. What w its cluimctcr? ilow movcH tlio world? It 
moves precisely with this diversity and variety of oloxnonts, a 
prey to this incessant struggle that we .remark in. European civi- 
lisation. ^ It has evidently been granted to no particular prinei|)le 
dr organisatioii, to no special idea or power, to gain posst^ssiou of 
tho world to fashion it once for all, to bamsh from it alkoyn.n’ 
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tendencies, and establish an exclusive sway. Bifieretib 

principles, and systems, are engaged in ceaseless stx*ife^ ^ 

mingling with and limiting eacli other, alternately 

and oppressed, but never completely conquered or tlxo 

Such is the general condition of the world with regax*<3- to ^ 

diversity of forms, ideas, and principles, their mutual xi^ 

and their eifort towards a certain unity, a certain ideal ^ 

-which wtU be perhaps never reached, but to which tlxo 
species is tending by freedom and laborious exertion. 
civilisation is, then, the image of the world: like the 
things in this world, it is neither narrow, nor exclnsi'VC, ^ 
stationary. Por the fii*st time, as I conceive, the cb-axstcbex 
specialty has disappeai-ed from chilisation ; for the hi’St , 

has been developed with the variety, riclmess, and acti-vdty ot 
great theatre of the universe- ^ „ r% 

The European civilisation has entered, if it he permits eci ^ 

to say so, into the eternal truth, into the plan of Prov'icl<3^^^ » 
it advances according to the intentions of God. 'Tlxis i® 
rational solution of its superiority. 

I am anxious that this fundamental and distinctive clxst'ra.p^x* 
of European civilisation be borne in mind. It is true at 

present moment I only assert it, for the proof must be fo.x'xtislieci 
by the development of facts. Nevertheless, it will be stlloWCCA 
as an important confirmation of my views, if the causes sxxicl el<x-* 
ments of the chamcter which I attribute to our civilisa-tioxi 
found at its very cradle; if at the moment when it xix’Bt 

bom, at the period of the fall of the Boman Empire, we <3.xsco vey 
in the state of the world, and in the facts which, from its 
days, have concurred in forming the European ci-rilisatiop, tlxo 
active principle of this tumultuous but fruitful diversity wb-iclx SO 
distinguishes it. Into this scratiny I am about to entei*. 3C slxaTi 
proceed to examine the state of Europe- at the fall of tire Hoixietrx 
Empire, and endeavour to discover, by an investigatioii iixto instr- 
tntions, creeds, ideas, and sentiments, wliat were the eleixxeixtaii 
which the ancient world bequeathed to the modem. If we <1x3-* 
tinguish in these elements that character strongly niarl5:e<3- wliiclx 
I have just described, it will form a groundwork for belief ixx its 
justness. ' . 

First of all, it will be necessary to have a correct conceptioxx of 
what the Roman Empire was, and how it was constituted.. 

Rome at ite origin was only a municipality, a corpora.tioxi. /Elxo 
Roman government -was a mere concentration of the insbitritioixs 
which are suited to a peopife shut up within the walls of a» to wn--— 
thaffi is, municipal institutions. Such -was its distinctive clxaar*a-ctex-*« 

This was not peculiar to Rome. Wlien we look at Italy a,t tlixs 
epodi, around Rome, we find notlung but towns. 'What -were bb-Oix. 
called people, were mere confederations of towns. Xbte Xtjxtxrx 
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people was a confederation of Latin towns. The Etniscaiw, the 
j^aiimitos, tlio HabincB, the people of Clra^cia Magnn, were all, in 
the same state. 

At this ci’a tlicro was no conntry— that is to say, the coiintry 
had no rosotnbhmco to what it is at present ; it was cultivated ■- 
that was necessary; bid it was not inhabited. The rural pro- 
prietors were the inhabitants of the cities; they wont out to look 
after their ftinns, and they often k<',pt a certain nnniber of slaves 
upon them; but what we at j)rc.sont call tlic country, consisting of 
a scattered ]}opulation, iu isolated abodes, or in villages, strewed 
over the whole soil, was a tiling altogether unknown to ancient 
Italy. 

When Eonio oxtonded, what were her jiroecedings ? reruse 
Iier history, and you will, see tliat she coiniuei'ed or founded 
towns ; it was against towns she fought, or with towns she niado 
treaties, and also into towns she scut colonies. The history of 
tho conquest of the ivorkl by lionie, is the history of the coiU|aest 
and founding of a great number of cities. In tho .East, the exten- 
sion of the Eoinau sway does not quite bear tins character ; tho 
population was there distrilnitod differently from the western : 
being under another social system, it was nuich less concentrated 
in towns. But as it is only with tho European population that wo 
are mterestod, what was passing in tho East is of little iniport- 
ance. 

Confining ourselves to the West, we overywhoro discern tho 
fact that 1 have pointed out. In (faul, in Bjiain, wc meet ’with 
notliing but towns; at a distance from them, the territory is 
covered with, marslics and forests. iExamine the cliaracter of tho 
Roman monuments, of the Roman roads. We find great roads 
leading from one town to another; that multitude of small roads 
w'hich now intersect tho country in every direction liml no exist- 
ence. There was notliing resomhling tliat countless throng of 
small monumonts, villages, country -houses, churches, dispersed 
over the land since the middle ages. Romo luis transmitted to 
ua only colossal nionumenis impressed with the municipal idia- 
racter, suited for a numerous population (collected at one jiolnt. 
Under whatever aspect the Roman world may be considered, this 
almost exclusive prcponderauco of cities, and the couseqwmt 
non-existence of a country, socially speaking, will be found. This 
numicipal character in the Roman world ovidontly rendorod tho 
unity and social bond of a great state extremely difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain. A municipality like Rome had been able to 
concpier tlio world, hut it w^as not so ciiisy a task to govern and 
organise it. Thus, when the work scorned consummated, when 
all tho^est, and a groat prw't of the East, had fallen under the 
Boman^lway, wo find this prodigious accumulation of cities, of 
small states instituted for isolatioa and indepondenco, disunited, 
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its sinuosities. Thus, since the whole earth ])laccs at ihe disposal | 
of this city all its most estimable posscssiuHS, siiu^e tlie iiidividuai ^ 
productions of all countries arc there transported l>y IjukI, by sea, ! 
by the course of rivers, hy means of sails, oars, ami wan;()iLs, will i 
not our Gaul perceive the heneht of the order tliai we give to i 
convoke a public assembly in that city, where ail the enjoymeuts | 
of life, and all the facilities for commerce, are found eonceutrated i 
by, as it were, the especial gift of God ? i 

‘The illusti-ious prefect, retronius/^ with a praisew'orthy und j 
most reasonable purpose, issued orders at a ju’evious date that | 
this custom should bo observed; but as its fuliihuent was iutej,’- | 
rupted by the confusion of the times, ami the reign of usurpers, i 
We have resolved to restore it to vigour by our atithoriiaiive pru- ! 
dencc. Therefore, your Maguificeuce Agricola, our dear and i 
'vvell-bcloved cousin, conforming yourself to our present onliimuec, ! 
and the custom esbiblishcd by your predecessors, will cause the 1 
followdng dispositions to bo observed in the provinces : 

‘Let intimation bo given to all persons honoured wdtb. ]mblic | 
functions, or pi*oprietors of domains, and all tho judges of the ; 
provinces, that they must assemble in council every year in tho I 
city of Arles, in the interval elapsing between the Ides of August 
and those of September, the actual days of meeting and of sittitug 
being fixed a.t pleasure. 

‘Novempopulanic and the second Aquitaine, as the most distant 
provinces, may, if their judges are retamed by indispensable ! 
duties, send deputies in their place, according to custom. ! 

^ Those who shall fail to appear at the prescribed place and i 
time shall pay a fine, rated to ihe judges at five pounds of gold, I 
and to the members of the cwricet and tho other dignitarios, three j 
pounds of gold. i 

‘We design by this measure to confer great advantages and an i 
important boon on the inliahitants of our provinces. Wo are | 
likewise assured of adding to the embellishment of the city of | 
Arles, to the fidelity of which w'O owe much, according to our ' 
brother and patrician.J 

‘ Given on the 15th of the calends of May, and received at Arles | 
the 10th of the calends of June.’ I 

The provinces and towns refused the boon ; no deputies were 
named, no one would go to Arles. Centralisation and unity were 
contrary to the primitive nature of that society; the spirit of' 
locality, of municipality, was displayed in full force, and the im- 
possibility of reconstituting a general society or country was; 

, Fetronius was prefect of the Gauls between the years 402 arui 40a ; 

t The municipal bodies of the Roman towns were called curice^ and tho mom- ^ 
hers of those bodies, who Avere very numerous, mriaUs. . \ 

4: eonstantine, the second husband of Flacidea, whom HonoxluB had for 
a colleague in 421, 
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clearly evidoBcod TJio towns slmt tlioinsdvos nj) within tlieir 
walla, and looked 3:iot beyond their own nffairs ; and the .Ejnpjrc 
fell because no one would bo of the Empire, beeaiiso the citizeiiH 
would no iotigor concorn tliemselves with anything but their own 
city. Thus, at the fall of tlio Homan Emjjirc, wo find again tho 
same fact that was observable at its comnieneeinent — the pro- 
domiiianco of the inunicupal form and spirit. The liotiiaii world 
returned to its first condition : towns had formed it; it was dis- 
solved, but tho towns remained. 

It is tho mimicipal system that the ancient Roman civilisation 
bequeathed to modern Europe; in a very irregular and wcakiuied 
form, and douhtloss very iidmnor to wliat it had beeu in the early 
times, but still tho only real constituted system which had alone 
sio'vivod all tho elements of the Homan world. 

When I say alone, I am wrong. Another fact, anothor idea, 
ecpially Burvived — namely, the idea of the Empire, the name of 
the emperor, the ma.xim of imperial majesty, and of an absolutt,', 
sacred power, attached to that iiame. These iire tlie ehnnents 
that lUmian civilisation transmitted to the European civilisation ; 
on one hand, tho mvinicqial system, its customs, rules, and pre- 
codonta, containing tho germ of liberty; on the othm’, a uniform 
and univoiml civil legislation, coupled with the idea of the ab- 
solute power and the sacred inajesfcy of the imperiai name, con- 
tainijig tho principle of order and subjection. ^ 

But at the same time a very ditlereiit society, founded tipon 
totally distinct principles, animated by other sontiinonts, and ono 
destined to infuse into the nuxbrnn European civilisation elemenis 
of (piite a different nature, iiad aristni in tlioliosom of the Ivomaii 
society — namely, the Ohrmthm efmrck. I speak pecidiarly of tho 
Clirlstian church, and not of (Ihristianity. At the eml of the 
fourth, and commomsement of tho lifth, century, Ohristianity had 
ceased to bo simply an individual creed; It had Imcomea-n insti- 
t\ition, and had taken a constituted foian ; it had its own govern- 
inont, a body of clergy, a hierarchy arranged for fho dillereut 
clerical functioiis, rcvmiues, means for iinleptmdenfc action, and 
rallying-points suitalilc to a great society, pro vinciiil, national, and 
(ecumenicjir councils, and tho custom of (loUborati ug in common 
upon tho affairs of the Bocioty. In a word, Ohrisiiauity at this 
epoch was not iiu'rely a religion, it was a church. 

If it had not been a ch»r<;li, it is imposHiblc to say wluit iniglit 
have happened to it amid tho full of tlie Honmn Enijiiro, I con- 
iine itiy seif to purely human cousi derations ; I put aside every 
element foreign to the natural cotisiupumees deduciblo from 
luitiiral facts ; and I beliovo that if (ffiristianity had boon, as iti 
the early times, only an individual hclief, Hcntinumt, or convic- 
tion, it would have sunk tender thb ruins of the Umpire, and the 
invasions of the Ijarbaviaus. It iuccumbod at a latox‘ date in Asia 
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and in tlio north of Africa, inuler an 'mvasion <d’ the waiue nor 
toe, an invasion of Moslem barbarians, even wiu'.n it was m a 
state of institution, when it was an cstabllsiuMl ebureh. Much 
more might the same result have occurred at the lall of the 
Eoman Empire. There wore at that time lume of the means in 
existence by which at the present day moral iniluences are 
established or offer resistance independently of insiit.utions, none 
of the means by which a more truth or idea ac«|uires an empire 
over the minds of men, governs actions, and dctermincK meats. 
NotMng existed in the fourth century to give t() personal ideas 
and sentiments such a sway. It is clear that a Hociety powerfully 
organised and vigorously govenied was needed to slrugglti against 
so destructive a crisis, and to arise victorious from s<j tearful a 
conflict. It is not therefore too much, to allirm that, at the end 
of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth ceuiui'y, it was the (diris- 
tian clnirch which saved Oindstianity ; it was tlio ebureh, with 
its institutions, its magistrates, its tcmjjoral power, which sii'evo 
triumphantly against the internal dissolution wlueh eonvuised 
the Empire, and against ]barbarity which subdued the barliarlaiis 
themselves, and became the link, the medium, the priuciplo of 
civilisation, as between the Homan and barbarian worlds. lienco 
it is the state of the chux'ch rather than of Christianity, pro- 
perly so called, in the fifth century, which ought to bo investi- 
gated, in order to discover in what Christianity has from that 
period aided modern civilisation, and what cdomente it has intro- , 
duced. An inqumy necessarily arises, What was the Cluisthm 
church at that epoch? , ^ • 

When we comider, mder a merely hm*an aspect, diH^Bircnt 
revolutions which have been accomplished in tlio development of 
Clxristianity, from its origin to tho fifth century, taking it only as 
a society, and not as a religious creed, we hud that it has passed 
through toee stages essentially distinct. 

In the earliest period, the Christian society prOBCiits itself as 
a simple association arising from a cominon creed, from common 
sentiments ; the first Christians congregated in. order to enjoy 
amongst themselves^an interchange of the religious emotions and 
convictions common to all their breasts. There was no settled 
system of doctrines, of rules, or of discipline, or no body of per- 
sons invested with authority. ! 

There is no doubt tlrat in every society tliat exists, Iiowcvcr j 
newly-bom or feebly-constituted it may be, a moral power m ; 
perceptible, animating and directing it. So in tho diiibrcnt i 
'Christian congregations there were men who preached, taught, I 
and morally governed the rest, but no superior, or no discipline, ! 
was regularly instituted j the primitive state of the Christian mo- i 
ciety was simply an association of persons thami together by an ^ 
identity of creed and sentiment. | 
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In proportion as it pro|:(ressed (and very speedily, for the xnaite 
arc tniceahlc in tiio earliest records), a system of doctrines, of 
rules, of discipline, and of functionaries or magistrates, was- 
hroiight out. Of tlio inagisirates some -were called 2^T(:shuteroi^ or 
aweienfe, who becanie the priests; others epishcypol^ or inspectors,, 
or watchers, who became l>is]io}>s; and others diahonoi\ov deacons, 
char-'cd with the care of the poor and the distribution of alms. 

It Is almost impo.ssii>lo to detei’inine the precise functions of 
tlieso dificront inagistrates ; the line of demarcation was probably 
very vague and liuctnatiug, but at all events the institutions had a 
comniexicenient. This second epocli, however, had a predoiuinant 
feature, which consisted in the control, the preponderance belong- 
ing to the body of the huthful. It was they who decided both as. 
to^thc choice of dignitaries or jiiagistratcs, and as to the adoption 
as well of systems of discipline as of doctrine. The Cliristian 
j)COplc ^vere not as yet separated from the government of the 
church. They did not c.xist apru’t Iroiu or iiidei)cndcn.tly of each 
other, and the Ohristian people continued to exercise the priii- 
cii)al influence in the society. 

In tlic third ci’a cverytlung was changed. A clergy -was formed 
distinct from the pcoi.>Io, a body of priests luiviiig riches, jurisdic- 
tion, a constitution of their own, in a w’ord, a conifdoto govern- 
ment, being in itself a regular society, furnished with all the 
means of oxistonce indcpoiidently of the society for whoso behoof 
it was ixitcndod, and over which it extended its influence. This 
•was the state in wliicli the Ohristian church appeared at the com- 
moncciiient of tlie fiftli century, and in the third shige of its con- 
stitution. The govern, nicut wuis not completely taken out of the 
hands of tlic people, or separated from them; a system prevailed 
which is without any parallel, especially in religious affairs ; but 
in tho relatio)is bctweou the clergy and the flocks of the faithfu],^ 
the clergy ruled almost without control. 

The Christian clergy had, besides, another means of influence 
of a different character. The bishops and clerks l)ocame the chief 
municip^d magistrates. Wo have soon that tho municipal system 
was, properly speaking, all that romained of the Bonian Empire. 
Eroin th© annoyauccs of despotism, and the ruin of tho towns, it 
camo to pass that tho curiak.% or members of tho municipal 
bodies, fell into dospair and apathy. Tho bishops and the body 
of priests, on to contrary, being full of life and zeal, naturally 
offered theragolvos to guard and direct affairs. It would b© wrong 
to i-eproach them with ofliciousness, or to, tax them with usurpa- 
tion ; they merely obeyed tho natural impulse of events. The 
clergy alone -were xnor^ily strong and animated, and it becain© 
pow'orful ; the result is a law of tlio universe* 

All the legislation of the emperors at that epoch, bears marks 
of this revolution. In tho codes both of Theodosius and J ustinian 
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we find agrcat mnnljcr of regulations which remit mmiicipal afi’iim 
•to the clergy and the bishops. I will (juote some of them. 

‘ Cod. Just. I. i. tit. iv. de episcojxiU audicnim, § 2(1 — With rt> 
gard to tho annual afiaiw of tho cities (wlietlicr tluw refer to the 
ordinary city revenues, resulting cither from funds arlsim- from 
tho city property, or from individual gifb) or legacies, or from 
any other source, whether deliberation is roiiuired touchin-r thiv 
public works, or magazines of provisions, or luiuoducls, or tlio 
maintenance of batlis or of harbours, or tlio construction of walls 
or towers, or the repau-ing of bridges and roads, or lawsuits in 
which the city may ho engaged, on account of public or privato 
interests), -we ordain as follows:— The vciy pious bisiiop, .-md 
tliree men of good fame tmiongst tbe eliiof men of tho city, shall 
assemble together; they shall examine every year tho works tliai 
have been porfomied, and they shall take care that timso who 
conduct them, or have conducted them, do measuro them with 
them, and make it clear that they 
have fulfilled thoir engagements m the administration, whether it 
he of the public monuments, or of tho sums approiiriated to nro- 
visions and baths, or of what is expended for tho repair of roads 
■ aqueducts, or any other work. • ^ ’ 

J Ifuardianship of young people, 
of the first or second age, and of all tho.se to whom the lm7 

oi dani that the nomination of tlio prosidout of tho province shall 
77 7, give rise to heavy oharg<«, esno. 

mfi *7 — president did not reside in tho city whore the 
guardmslnp is required, to bo provided. The nomination of the 
praters or tutors sluOl therefore be made by C nZstra „ 
the city, m concert with tlie most pious bishoti ami 3- 77 

S^^ifirnoe ad»issory lettem of ]% 

I miglit cite a gi'eat number of otber laws .ilhisfr'iiiwi nf ih 
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tiaii clnircli exorcinud prodigious means of inliwonee. From tliai 
epocli, therefore, it opemtod powerfully on the charaetor and ilu- 
velopBiont of modem civilisation, I will ondeavoiir to stun up the 
elcinonts it lists infused into it. 

In the first jilace, an incalculalilo lienefit rcsulte<! ^ froin tlio 
existence of a moral infliionco and force, of a force whicli simply 
rested on moral convictions, persuasions, and opinions, in the 
ihidst of that deluge of physicul force which poured upon mdniy 
at that epoch. If the Christian cliurch liad not hecn cBtuldinhed, 
the whole world had been overborno by pure physical force. It 
alone exercised a moral power. It did more: it sustaimal and 
spread tlie idea of a rule or law whicli was superior to all Ininuin 
laws; it maintained, for tlio safety of hmnanity, that fundamental 
doctrine that there is above all human laws a law, which, accord- 
ing to the spirit of times and manners, is sometimes called reaion, 
and sometimes 'Divine will, hut which, at all periods, and in ail 
places, is the same law imticr different designations. 

The church, then, originated a gi'eat fact --namuly, the separa- 
tion of the spiritual from the temporal power. This separation is 
the source of liberty of consclonco ; and it rests upon no other 
principle than that which serves as the base of the mast un« 
restricted and extended liberty of conscience. The separation 
between the tem|)oM ahd spiritual powers is tbundod upon the 
piinciple tliat physical force has no right or inffnenea over tho 
minds of men, or over convictioxi and truth. It restdts from tho 
distinction established between tho world of thought ami that of 
action, between circumstances of an mtcrnal and those of an ex- 
ternal nature. So that this maxim of liberty of coUHcieuco -for 
which Europe has struggled and suffered so mmih, and which has 
prevailed only so lately, ofren against the exortimm of fclu^ clergy- - 
was laid down under tho name of a separation, between temporal 
and spiritual power in tho earliest stages of European civilisa- 
tion; and its introduction and mamtenanco was owing to the 
Christian olmroh being compelled, by tho necessity of its situalion, 
to defend itself against tho barbarism of tho times. 

The Christian church, therefore, shod upon tho European world 
in the fifth century tlirco oasontial blessings— 4ho recognition of a 
moral influence, the upholding a divine law, and the disjunction 
of temporal and spiritual power. 

But oven at that period all its influcnco was not equally salu- 
tary. So early as the fffth century, some evil principlcB made their 
appearance in the churoh, which havo ))layod an important part in 
the development of our civilisation. Thus there arose within it 
at that era the doctrine of tho separation of the governing and the 
governed, the attempt to establish tho irrosponslbility of mJern ta 
subjects, to impose laws, to control opinion, and to dispose of men, 
without tho consent of the governed, or regard being paid to their 

.!> 
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rciisou und iucliiintioii. .Tfc lilcGwiso strove to iiirusc iuto sociot 
the theocratic principle, to seize npoii tenij>oriil power, und 1 
exercise exclusive domination. And when it failed in fully ai 
compHshing tliis design, it allied itself with temporal princes, mi 
supported their absolute power at the expense of the lil>crtv c 
the people, in order that it might obtaiii a sliarc for itself 

Such were the principal elements of civilisation that Europ 
drew from the church and the Empire in the fifth century J 
was in tins state that the barbarians found the lioman world wlie^ 
they came to take possession of it. In order to comprehcnrl a) 
the elements which were included and mingled hi the cradle o 
our civilisation, there remains notliing but the barbaiians to con 
template. 

It is not with the liistory of the barbarians tliat wo have to con 
cerii ourselves, for relation is not our province. Wo are awari 
that, at the o:^ch in question, the conquerors of tlie Empire wer« 
almost all ot the same race, all demans, except some Blavoui< 
tnbes, as the Alaai, for example. Wo are likewise aware tlui 
thj^ were all pretty nearly in the same state of civihaation. Boim 
difference might exist amongst them, according to the greater oj 
contact into which they liad respectively come witl, 
the Koman provincials. Thus there is no doubt that tlio Gotlu 
were more advanced and milder in their manners than the Erankg 
ihit considermg things in a general point of view, and witli refer* 
once to their results upon^ ourselves, this early diversity ambouBt 
the barbaric tribes m civilisation is of no importance. 

^ It is the general sto of society amongst the harbaxiaiis that it 
bdiovos TO to ascerto; this is a subject wHoh is involved in 
considerable difficulty. _ Wo can understand with comparativo 
ease the Romm municipal system and tlio Christian diilroh, ho- 
cause then- mfluence is perpetuated oven to our own days, and wo 
discover traces of them in a multitude of actual institutions and 
cnoumstances, affording us a thousand moans of identifying and 
espial^ them. But the maimers and the social state of tho 
bai-han^ have completely perished,; wo are rotjucod to tlio 
necessity of evolong them either from tlio most aucient historical 
^ ^ effort of the miagiuation.. 

There is a seiitimont, a tket^ which wo must impress upon our 
^ ^ have a true idea of what a barbarian was, and 

^t IS the f^hng of mdividual indopondonci^ the joy ho oxpwi^ 

dom, mto the mdst of worldly vieissitudes— the picture to him 
full labour, the clmm of an advoiiturous caroor. 

Ml of meertamty, meijuality of fortune, and dlinger. Tliis was 
the predominant sentiment of the barkrian^M the moTS 
which urged those human masses to moSit AHre: ■ 
senfi, m a society so regular as that into whioh wo are wedged, it 
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IB difficult to imagine the extent of doniinion which this sentinitu*t 
exercised over tine harbariuiiB of the fourth and ifth conturics. 
There is only one work which in my opinion presents tins charac- 
ter of harharism in its full strength— namely, * The History of tlm 
Cmupicst of Ejigland by tlio Horinans/ by M. Thierry; it is tho 
only book in •winch the motives, the longings, and the impnlses, 
which are the springs of actions in men wheiA in a social state Iao r- 
deringnpon the barbaric, are perceived aiid brought out with true 
Homeric vividness. Nowhere do we perceive so well what a bar- 
barian is, or in what his hie. consists. Bomothing also of tlie same 
is found, tlioiigh, according to my ideas, in a far inferior degree, 
and in a much less simple and truthful manner, in Mi* Cooperis 
romances of the North American savages. Tlie existenco of the 
American savages, the ties and the sentiments which they beai* 
with them in the midst of the woods, recall to a certain extent the 
maimers of the ancient Germans. Of course these pictures are 
somewhat idealised and poetical, the dark side of barbaric life and 
manners being studiously glossed- over. I speak not only of the 
ills provoked by these manners in the social state, but jxlso of the 
inward and individual state of the barbarian liunselh In tliis 
furious craving for personal independence there wtis far more 
grossness and ammahsm than we would conclude from the work 
of degree of bruMifey,,&ei^ and sullen 

aimthy, which is mot always faithMly given in Nevor- 

theless, when we regard tilings fundamentally, -we are convinced 
that, in spite of this alliance of brutality, materialism, and boorish 
seMislmcss, the desire for mdividual indepeudenee is a- nol)lo mural 
sentiment, which derives its strength from the moral nature of 
man; it consists in the grati-lication of feeling as a man, in the 
consciousness of porsouality and of human free-will in its Mlest 
development. 

The Gennan bmbarians introduced this feeling into the Euro- 
pean eivilisation ; it was unknown to the Boman world, to the 
Christian clmrch, tmd to almost all die ancient civilisations. 
Liberty in those ancient civilisations meant political, mmncipni 
liberty. Men were not engaged in a strife for jicrsonal liberty, 
but for their liberty as citkens ; they belonged to an sASsodation, 
to it they were devotedly attached, mid for it tliey were prepm-ed 
to sacrifice themselves. .It was the same in the Oliristlan church: 


there prevailed within it a sentiment of strong regard for tho 
'i ' Christian coiporation, of devotion to its laws, and an mffiontdoiire 
w ; to extend its empire ; or rathor the religious sentiment caused 
s reaction in the niinds of men, which was displayed in an inward 
istruggde to subdue mdividual liberty, and to give blind submijssion 
what faith decreed. But the feeling of personal Independence, 
. !' the taste for liberty making itself appai’cnt at all moments without 
other design sometimes than that of piwmg itself— tills wiis a 
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i, , ,., ..™i.iri » on, of 1» IS “vaMion, IM ,-o 

TJwm M a second fact, , Ijarians. It is the military 

few c^toive formed between individuals as war- 

JiS.n5n<y the liberty of eacli, without 
rfe«», ««i Whtch, i*rthout ,Slnt the equality whicJ. almost 

SS '^u-d =rave a be^ng to that aristocmtic 

wh>. h »f a later date expanded into the f; ' 

w«v«aawork of this relation was the attaelunent of man to m in 
t jK- hdelky of one individual to another, without any outiv.ud 
o«wB«id8ioB, and mthout any obligation founded on the genuial 
JSpke of sodety. In the ancient republics, no man was^ot Ins 
»WB aceortl specially attached to any other matt j aU wore bound 
diT. With the barbarians the social I)ond was formuu 
individaals, in the first place by the relation of the chiet 
tt* kis minp^iiion, when theyhyed in a banded state travorsm^- tlie 
f* r vf Euroix', and later by the relation of suzerain and vassal. 
Tl > >«.i >n 1 j rmeiid has also had an important effect on 

n; ^ this devotedness of man to man, comes to uh 

ihe i>arlmrian% and from their manners it has passed i 


fmii: 


I into 


■ Wm I wwm^ mstating at the 'cammeiicement that mod er j, x 

wm ail ii» vary- origin m varied, agitated, and confiise<i 
Ml I fiiABftvgwwd to represent it in' the ■■ general- x^icture which I 
■g»v# fiC k t Bo we not discover at. the . dissolution of tlio Homau 
l&iwpiirc idl the elements which meet in . the XR^agTcssivc 

of mir d^vilisation ? Three perfectly difierent sociotit.iH 
'Dire ml period ; the municipal society, the' last remnant of 
llw Emphe,'the Christian, and the barbarian society. Wi> 

twi ifcaic weie^ very differently -organised, based upon pcidcctly 
^sitiset iwiaciples, and inspiring men with ox>posito sonthnexxts ; - 
we 'iwwiw the longing for tlie most ■ absolute ■independonco >>v- 
■ ti» ©f the most complete subservience ; ■ military cliieftainBhip 

With mckmmueai dommation;. the. spiritual and tompori-il 
m on evety side; the canO'iis of -the .cluirclL the 

^u**^^.**.! .egsil^aoftfeeBoman the -almost unwrittejx ens- 
barimums-nverywhere a mixture, or rather a cir 
socral sitaations, manners, ideas, and 
^ -oontraiy to each -other, - - This I addneo « 

3S?Cvrs2,s,rj‘^«' "i' 

to present our civflisagon. 

ia» dii-emty, and strife^ have doubtless cost us dear; 
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tliey liavo retarded the pro|^rc*ss of Europe ; to thorn aro o%vhtg t hi:! 
storms and agonies to whicti she luis hoen a pray* ' Yot I nin net 
of Opinion that wc should regret them. To nation^ i» well s» In 
individuals, the opportunity of the inost varied and cornploto sle* 
velopmcnt, of piiBhing onwards in all lUreetions, anil to ait aliaciat 
indefinite extent, compensates by itself alone for all Iht* saerifices 
it may have cost to obtain the faculty of enjoying it r|>on a emn- 
prehenBivo view, this agitation, violence, and lahorlousn(\ss, havi! 
availed more than tlio simplicity with which other civilisal ions {ui! 
marked, and the Immau race hm thereby gained ntore than it has 
suffered. 

We have now traced in its general features the shite in whidi 
the fall of the llonian Einpiro Icjffc the world, and the different 
elements which were in turmoil mid commixture, genuinating 
European civilisation. Henceforth we shall see them advancing 
and acting. In the next lecture I shall endeavour to show %v|jat 
they became, and whsib they effected, in the i?|ujch that we are 
accustomed to call tlio times of barbarism— that is to say, tho 
period during which tho chaos of the invasion lasted. 
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LBOXUEK III. 

FlUST AQKS OF CITlLmATION'. ; 

I have ’brotiglit forward tKo fundamental olcmentfl of 
civilisation by tracing tbem in its very cradle, at the moinout 
that tlie Boman Empire fell. I liav© endeavoured to ]>oi»{. oti t j um 
great was tbeir diversity, bow constant thoir ntrife, mid that none 
of them succeeded in gaining a mastery over our Hoeiety, or at ; 
least in ruling it so cffcctnaliy as to subject or expel tla/otlrers. ! 
We have seen that in this consists the distinctive character of tlso : 
Eui'opean civilisation. We now come to its history, at ite fii’st 
start, in the ages that it is usual to desi^ato ‘ the barharoiw,* A t 
the first glance that we cast upon this epoch, it is imposHiblo 
not to be struck with a fact which seems in fiat conttadiction to 
what I have just advanced. In invostigating the opinions tliat ; 
have been formed upon tbo antiquities of Europe, it is surprising ■ 
to observe that tho different olomenis of our oivilisatiou - 4ho i 
monarchical, theocratical, aristocratical, and democratical |>rlu“ ! 
ciplcs — all lay claim to the original proprietorship of the liuropeari I 
society, and all pretend that they have lost cxclusivo emjuro |»y | 
the usurpations of qontraiy principles. If we turn, to all that has j 
been written, and listen to all that has been said, on this subject, i 
we shall find that aE the systems by m^ns of which our grotimh j 
works axe sought to be displayed or explained, maintain the exclti- I 
sive predominance of one or other of the olcmonte of Euro|h‘rin | 
civilisation. ‘ j 

Thus there is a school of feudal advocates, tho juost ceIcbi'attHi i 
of whom is M. do Boulainvilliers, wh.o asserts that arter the I'al! of ’ 
the Koman Empire, tho conquci'ing nation, subsocpumtly fiU’viied i 
into a nobility, possessed all power imd riglits, that society whh its ! 
lordship, that kings and people have despoiled it, and thaiv in fact, i 
tho aristocratic organisation was tho priniitivo and verihil>lo cou- i 
stitution of Europe. I 

Alongside of this school wo find that of the mon archigts, amongst i 
whom is tho Ahhd Duhos, who maintain, on the coTitrary, tliat tiio I 
European society belonged to royalty. They gay that tho Oorman ^ 
kings inherited all the rights of the Koman omporors, that tho I 
ancient populations—the Gauls amongst otliorg-«-««-appcakwl to tlmm, ’ 
that they alone ruled legitimately, and that all tho acepiiaitioim of i 
j’.axistocracy are mere encroachments upon monarcljiy. I 

■ ' ^ A third school presents itself, that of lil)crals, reptjblicans, domo- i 
crats,as you may choose to stylo them. If we follow the Abb6 i 
de Mably, we shall conclude that tho government of society was ' 
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Iianded over, from the tovoing of tlio fifti* eontwry, U^ t% mnUnn i;»f 
free iiiHtitutioriH, to sweml^lioH of free men, to thu |rw|> 1« |>ropnrI}' 
.so called; that nobles and kings have emiebud tlsc5in.wlvi‘» with, 
the spoils of priniUivo liberty, wlddi shrunk itnder them attaelcs, 
but isovertheless reigned l)efore tliean. , ^ , 

And above all theBC nKn^alxdfH^a!,amto(n•^lfJe^d,a 1 Hl jiopu 
tensioTiSj tIbos the theocratic; elalm <>F the church, nln<’h says that, 
hy virtue of her very mission and divine title, society iKdotJged to 
her, that she alone had any right to govei-ii it, and that she uloni- 
was the legitimate qiioen of the Knropeau world, reel aijned by her 

labours to cmlisatioii and truth. ^ 

Thus wo arc placed in a peculiar position. Wo unagmed f lint 
wo had domonstnited that none of tho olomonts of Burtipean civi- 
lisation has had exclusivo sway in tho course of its Mritory,dnit 
that they have existed in a constant state of vicinage, of atimlga- 
■ination, of strife, and of activity ; atnl at our very first st<p, w<? 
iind this directly contrary opinion maintained, that at its liirtfi, in 
tho bosom of barbaric Kiirope, some one or other <if these idementH 
had sole possession of society. And it is not in a single ctmmtry, 
hut in all tho countries of Buropo, that the advocates for tin; 
different principles of our cmlisation have put forward their 
irroconcilabla pi^etensions, under forms ami at periods somewhat 
•mriahl©. The Mstorical schools that have just eharaotoriitHl 
are not eontnod to pne country, hut are met thwi^hout .Ewropo. 

This fact is important, not in itself, but because it brings to light 
other facts which hold a material place in bur history. Two im- 
portant particulars arc started 1>y this simultaneous advocacy of 
the most Incongruous pretensions to tho exclusive iiossesHum of 
power ill tho ffrst ages of modern l^uvopc. Tho first is the prin- 
ciple or idea of political legitnnacy,iyhicli has enacted a prmmm^ni. 
pjvrt in tho drama of European civilisation: the second is tlu; 
actual and voritahlo cliaracter of the state of bariiarian Kumpe of 
that epoch, with which we have epocmlly to concern ourBoives at 
tlxis period of our hupiiry. 

I shall proceed to draw those two particulars from obscurit}^, 
and to sever them in Buccossion from the contest of aflogatiouK 
which! have previously mentioned. 

"What do tho different olomouts of European civiliHatioU"' *' tlu^ 
thcocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and popular — claim when 
they assort diemselvcs the first possossorB of society in Etiropof 
Is it not that each proclaims itself to ho solely logithnateH Poli- 
tical legitimacy is evidently a right based on anti<|uity and dura- 
tion. l*r,iority of time is invoked as the Boureo of' right, p tlio 
proof of the legitimacy of power. And here 1 bog attention f:<> 
the fact, that this jmotonsion is not confined to one partieidai' 
syatem or element of our cmlisation, hut that it spremls over all. 
Wo are accustomed in modewi times to consider the idea of legh 
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timacy as involved in only one system the jnonairlueal wliidi 
is a great inistalcc, for it is at issue in nil the olln'rs. ha.vo 

already seen tluit all tlio clcincnts of our €i\’ili.sation have etidca- 
vonred to inonopoliso it; aucl if we casta look forward into the 
history of Europe, we shall see the most varied Hoeial formn and 
governmenta etiiially in posseasion of this <‘hara,otor of legtiinmcy. 
The Italian and Swiss aristocracies and demoenudes, the re|Hihlic 
of San Marino, like the greatest nionarchiea of flu rope* havt * 
styled themselves, and have hcon esteemed, leglti unite; they, 
exactly like the others, have founded their claim to logit, innuy 
upon the antiquity of their institutions, upon the historicnl prio- 
rity, and upon the prolonged duration, of their systom of govmn- 
jnent. 

If we go beyond Europe, and carry our (ihsorvation to other 
times and coiuitries, wo encotmter oxi ail sides this idea of poliii«'nl 
legitimacy, and find it clinging to some portion of the riding go- 
vernment, to some of its institutions, forms, or maxims. Tliero 
is no country or time in \yhich a certain portion of the social 
system, of the public powers, has not bestowed upfju itself, and 
had recognised as inWent in it, this character of legitimatiy 
derived from antiquity imd stability. 

And what is this principlo? What are its olemeritH? Mow 
came its introduction into European civiliHiition 2 
All systems of power are, at their origin, mixed up with force. 
I do not mean to say that they are all based upon force uhme, or 
that if they had not originally had other titles than foreo, they 
would have been established. They, most certainly needad otlmrs; 
powers are established in kecoiKlmce with certain social wants, 
and with reference to the state of society, to mannerKand opiniotin. 
But we cannot avoid perceiving that force lias sullied the founda« 
tion of all the systems of power in the world, whatever may have 
been their nature and form. 

But every one repudiates this origin, all the systems of every 
description deny it, and there is none that will consent to spring 
from force. An invincible instinct apjirises governments that for<?e 
does not confer right, and that if their claims rested upon that 
alone, right could never he deduced. Bor this reason, uhen we 
recur to ancient times, and unmask the different systems imd 
powers abandoned to violence, all hasten to exclaim, ‘ 1 wm ear. 
Her, I subsisted previously, and by virtue of other titlcB; society 
belonged to me before this state of violence and strife in wivick 
you discover me; I was Icgitimirto; my just prorogate vos worn 
contested and wrenched from mo/ 

This single fact demonstrates that the maxim of force k not 
the groundwork of poMcal legitimacy, and that it reposes upon 
soihe other base. What is the efiect of this formal repudiation 
of force by all the systems? Thok acknowledgment that there k 
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auotlier le^-itimacy, tbo veritable foutulatioit for all otberw, tlu> 
IcLothriacy of reason, justice, aiul right. Buck is the ongui to 
which they are all eager to cling. And bccauBo they dweard 
force as their initiatory element, tliey arc driven to assert them- 
selves robed with a different title, quoting their antiquity, l lm 
main characteriBtic, then, of political legitimacy, is to deny force 
as the source of poAver, and to allege it us cohesive 'vv dh a moral 
idea and force, with the idea, in fact, of right, justice, and rcasom 
This is the fundamental element whicli constitutes tlic jjniu'iplo 
of politicartegitimacy. It has taken its rise tlierclrom, receiving 
a helping hand from time and stability. Wo will trace the process. 

Force liaving presided at the dawn of .all governments imd so- 
cieties, time progiesses and effects changes in the operations of 
force; it administers ctmroetivcs, from the very circumstaco that 
a society eiiduFCS and is composed of men. _ Alan bears wtthui 
him a certain mmiher of notions of order, justice, and rcnison, 
and a certain craving to give them sw'ay, and to introduce them 
into the facts amidst which he lives. To athiiii this object, h,o 
labours uiireinittingly ; and if the social state in wliich ho is 
located continues, his labours arc not fniitlcss. Alan brings reason 
and right to boar in the sphere he moves in. 

Independently of tbo exertions of man, there is a law oi 1 ro- 
vidonoe too palpable to bo denied, a law analogous to that which 
rules the imperial world, by which a certain measure of order, 
reason, and justice, is indisponsablo to the continuanco of a so- 
ciety. Indeed, from the more fact of durability, wo may bo 
assured that any particidar society is not utterly absurd, iuHcn- 
sate, or iniquitous, and that it is not entirely hare of tliat clement 
of reason, trutli, and justice, which can alone give liib to any 
society. Ii; iurthormorc, the society is developed, if it hccomes 
more vigorous and powerful, if its teniiB are Irom time to time 
accepted hy an hicreasing number of people, then arc we sure 
tkit by the action of time, more reason, justice, and right haves 
been infused into it; for facts impercoptildy arrange themselves 
according to true legitimacy. 

Thus has the idea of political legitimacy spread over the world, 
and from the World ponetnitecl men’s minds. For fomulaiion or 
first origin, it lias, in a certain degreo, at least, moral legitimacy, 
justice, reason, and tnitli; and afterwards the sanction of time, 
%vluch gives ground for belief that reason bas become part and 
parcel of existing facts, that, in reality, true undeniublo legitimacy 
has been introduced into external matters. In tlio epoch wo arc 
about to open upon, wo shall find force and falsehood ingi-edionts 
in the first composition of royalty, ai'istocracy, demommey, and 
even of the church ; and then force and falsoliood will, ho per- 
ceived undergoing gi’adual reformation under die plMtic liaucl of 
time, and right and truth taking thoir places in civilisation. It 
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is tliis introduction of rif,dit and trutli into the social state tliat iijis 
d.eveioped by degrees the principle of political legitimacy, and it 
2S tlms that it has become established in modem civilisation. 

When attempts have been made at various times to raise this 
idea as the banner of absolute power, its real origin %as been 
.grossly mistaken or perverted. So utterly apai’t is it from iden- 
tification with absolute power, that right and justice are the titles 
by which it has been diffuse^ has taken root in the -^vorld. 
It is not in any degree exclusive, it appertains to none in ]>urti“ 
eiilar, hut is planted wherever light finds developmcnf. I*olitical 
legitimacy, I assort again, is as much bound up with liberty ms 
with power, and with individual rights eqiially with the forms, 
whatever they may he, by which public functions are exercised. 
We will meet it in our progress, in the most discordant systenw - 
' equally in the feudal system, in the municipalities of Flanders 
and Germany, in the republics of Italy, as in monarchy. It is a. 
character partaken of by all ilio difterent elements of modern 
civilisation, and it behoves us fully to comprehend it in investi- 
gating the history of that civilisation. 

The second fact which is brought to light by the simultanomifi 
pretensions of which I have so. often spoken, is the real charact<,;r 
of the epoch styled barbai’ous. As I have said, all the elemesnts 
of Eui’oioean civilisation assert that they possessed Europe at that 
period ; as a consequence, none of them predominated. Wium a 
social form domineers in the world, there is not so much difficulty 
in recognising it. Wlien we come to the tenth century, wo shall 
have no hesitation in recognising the preponderimce of the fomlal 
system ; in the seventeenth, we shall have no doubt in affirming 
the prevalence of the monareMcal principle ; and if we regard the 
Flemish corporations or the Italian republics, we shall immodiately 
declare the sway of the democratic principle. When a principle 
is really predominant in the world, there is no possibility of mis- 
taking it. 

The contest that has arisen among the various systems which 
are included in European civilisation, upon the question as to 
which ruled it at its origin, proves that they had all a co-oxistcnce 
therein, without any one so generally or assuredly provailing ns 
to impress upon society its form and name. 

And herein lies'the actual character of the barbarous epoch— a 
chaos of all the elements, an outburst of all the systems, a uni- 
versal hubbub, in Which the struggle was noitboi* pemsanent nor 
systematic. By examining, in all its phases, the social state of 
that ora, I might demonstrate the impossibility of discovering any 
fact or principle approaching to a general or established rocogni- 
rioiii ^ I will confine myself to two essential points— the state of 
indmduals, and the state of institutions. They will suffice to 
depict the entire society. 
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We ilmceni four elasBcs of perBoiiH tti this opoch : 1'he h‘*‘e i 

incn—tliat is to Bfty, those who tkpcndcd itiKjn uo sii|H'rior or 
jjatron, who held their posHessioiiH, n»tl rcgitlaied thidr in ||'' 

full liberty, without any tie bindin'^ ihoin to miothor iiiMi; 2* A 
The kmk% fiddm^ kc. bouiit! by a relatbin-iwitliiit 

of compaTiioa to a chiet^ then. <jf vassal to a to anoiliur 

mmi towards whom they had contracted the obli ‘/a tbn of a tior^ 
vice, in respect of a grant of lands or ttUter gifts; .‘t/, The imed- 
men; 4ifh^ The slaves. 

But these different elnsses were TU)t initnovahly livtn! ; mm, 
when, once inchaled within their limits, di<l not veinHlu tluTi* for 
ever; the rtilations of the various cIushch W'ere neither didiinie. 
nor penruitiont. Among the free men were somo cn*er fwui inmn 
leaving tlicir p>osition to assmiu) sorvico undor a particular pemu?, 
re< 3 oiving from him some gift, aiid passing into tlio ehtss of lewises; 

%vhilst others foil into that of slaves. On the oMier hambsoUK^ 

Jeudes struggled to get rid of their patron, to re-esfuldisb their 
indopcnidonco, and return into the free class. On all slilcH was a 
continual moveuumt and transition from ono class to nuoilier, a 
gonend uncertainty and iustsilality in the mutual hearings of the 
classes : no man adhormi to Ids position^ and no |io«itiau rwnidmsi 
imcliaiigech 

■ , 'Hmures tff ted wore in th© same-state ; ■ they worn diiiinga»lted 
’ ,, - as-aiodiid, W 'Comid^^^ fh3% wi iMXidSdary, m :tob|eei tso. eor- 
tain obligations towanls a suporlor. It is well known that aitawpts 
liavo boon made to establish, in this hist chtSH <ff tenures, a proeim? 
iitid dotormined system; it has l)een sai<l that, tlio grants wenj 
made for a certain nnml>er of' yr'urs, then for life, ami ( hat liiuilly 
they bccamo hereditary. Ihie attempts arc vain ; all tiu»sc va- 
riotios of tenure existed BinuiUaueuuHly; tlm Hcb’samc epiieh dis- 
plays benefices for yours, for life, to iicirs; and even the S(ync 
lands passed in a few yow’S through thosu diflerent states. ,Nn» 
thing was more stable or gcmeralisod In the cutidition of landufl 
property than in timt of indmdimls. IHic tlHIiculi trimsition is 
everywhere porceptildo from the wandering to the sediuitary IdH 
from rehffions mondy personal, to Ihoso in cmubtiiaiion with bodies 
of men and tho rigtitn of property, which arc tojd, aulmiimtiuf, 
oldigatory relations. In tins state of tmiisition all wiw confttoeil, 
partial, and disordered. 

I’ho same^ instability and iummil marked the inititutians. 

Three systems were in juxtaposition— -royalty, imstocmticiil itt- 
sfitutious, or. superioritioi ovo.r men m<l lantis in gtndaMon* and 
free institi.itions, or assemblies of freo men deliberating m mmmnth 
No one of these Bystems was in pomornkm of uodMjt m om hml 
■a preference. hVco mstitutions existed, hut tim mon who shoidd 
:■ havo taken part in tlio iisfiomHios did not ititod. Tho sigiiorinl 
I ■ JurMietion, likewise, was not oxoreiiod, , Mydty, which" i« tho 
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, • *-h,+:nr, and tlie easiest to <letoniinie, lia.l no fis«I 

most simple instatatiOT, right wore mingled together: 

character: election ^ ^ jjja father; Kometmies a selection 

sometimes the son ^ family; sometimes a iwro and 
was made out o rilaco of n distant relative, or porhaiis of a 
simple ®’^®“^°J“^j\othing settled in any system ; all the insli- 

.toto. Ttoy,™ ™,„, 
.ml ^messed, united and divided, hrontiers governments, 
and , ’ . disfcinguishahlo. A vmivorHul conhiswn m 

p™«ple% facts, i-aoes, and tongues, was the comlHlou 

Mts is this strange epoch contomtMli Its com- 
mencement is weU marked— it occurred at the fall oi the Homan 
Emuire But when did it endl In order to atmwer tins c^ucHtjoti, 
we xnu^ inquire to what tHs state of society was owing, wimt 
were the causes of the barbarism . rm % . » 

I thmk two main ones are discoverable. The ono physical, 
aiisiuff outwardly from tlie course of events; and the other moral, 
workiuo- inwardly from the mental state of man himself 

The physical cause was the prolongation of the invasion. Wo 
are not to conclude that the invasion of the laubarians was arresk'<l 
at the fifth century, nor that because tho Koniau b'iri|urc iind (hUeu, 
and barbaric kingdoms vrere founded on its ruins, the populationH 
brought their movements to a close. On the contrary, they coii- 
tmu& long after the the Empire, of wlilch we have alb 

supdfeui proof. ^ / 

We see the Frank kings, even of the first race, contimmlly com- 
pelled to make war beyond the Bhine ; -vvo soo (^lotairc, Dagoborf 
incessantly engaged in expeditions into Germany, fighting against 
the Thuringiaiis, the Danes, and tho Baxons, who occupied tht? 
right bank of the Rhine. For what I’casmi ? BeeauHo tluwe mh 
tions wished to cross the liver, and gutlior their share of the sjioifs 
of the Empire. What caused, about tho same? period, tliose great 
invasions of Italy by the Franks ostablishcd in Gaul, principally 
of the eastern or Austrasian Franks '! Why did they jireeipitato 
themselves on Switzerland, pass tho Alps, and outer Italy ’! Ihj- 
cuuse they were pushed on tho north-east liy now paimlatiouK - 
their expeditions were undertaken from nocosaity, and wore uol 
mere forays for pillage; their sett] om outs %vcro iutorfoml with 
and they went forth to seek others. Thou a now Oermim niitlwi 
appeared upon the stage, and foxmdod in Italy tlio kingdom of t!m 
^mbards. In Gaul, the first Frank dynasty was subvortod: tho 
succeeded the Merovingiims, It is now ackitow- 
jBhat tins change of dynasty was in truth an weessiou of 
P«^slation which displaced the wostom for tho eaatorn Franks. 
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The cliaitgc was cffoctcnl, ainl tlio second race reigned. Oharle- 
niJigno l)ogan against the SaxoTiB what the Morovingians had 
directed against the Tlmringuins, and became involved in cease- 
less wai's with the nations })oyoiuI the Bkinc. And these wei-o 
urged onwards by the Obotritos, the Wiltzcs, the Borabos, the 
Bohemians, by the -whole Blavonic race wliich pressed upon, the 
Oormanic, and from the sixtli to the ninth century goaded it to 
advance towards the west. To the whole of the north-cast, the 
invading movement continued and controlled events. 

In the soutli a 'movement of tlio same nature occurred, occa- 
sioned by the Moslem. A rivl)S* Whilst the Germanic and Blavonic 
populations crowded along the llhino and the Daniibe, the Arabs 
began their career of conepicst on all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The invasion of tlio Aralis had a peculiar character. The spirit 
of conquest and that of prosely tisni wore united ; their invasion 
was made both to con<xucr territory and spread their faith. There 
was a great (lifferonoo between this movement and that of the 
Gormans. In the Oliristian world, the spiritual and temporal aims 
were disjoined. 55eal for the propagation of a faith was not felt 
by the sairfo men who burned with the desire of conquest. The 
Germans on their conversion had preserved their manners, senti- 
ments, and tMtes; earthly interests and passions continued to 
s'^ay them 5 ind though they might bo Christians, they were not 
inissionaries. The Arabs, on tlie contrary, Wore conquerors and 
missionaries,* with them the sword and the "Word were wielded by 
the same hands. At a later date, this circmnstancc gave the 
unfortunate turn to the MusHulinan civilisation; for it is from the 
unity of the temporal and spiritual pow'-ers, from the confused 
mixture of moral intitionce witli material force, that the tyranny 
which seems inlicront in that eiviUsatioii took its rise; and such 
is, as I believe, tho i>rincipal cause of the stagnant state into which 
it has fallen. But this wjib far from appearing at the first out- 
burst; on tho contrary, a prodigious power was thereby imparted 
to the Arab invasion. Bfcrongtkened as it was by moral ideas and 
passions, it gained, upon the instant, a lustre and greatness which 
had been signally wanting to the Gorman invasion; more energy 
and enthusiasm wore disjilaycd in it, and tho minds of men were 
affected by it in a very diihmcnt manner. 

Buell was the situation of Kuropo from tho fifth to the ninth 
century ; pressed on tho south by tho Mohammedans, on the north 
by the Gormans and Slavi, tho intorioi* of tho European region 
was inevitably kept in continual disorder by the reaction of this 
double invasion. Populations wore incessantly displaced and 
hurled upon each other; no sottlement could be established ; the 
nomade life rccommencod in every quarter. There -was certainly 
some di’fferenco in tills respeot amongst tho various countries; the 
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turmoil was gi'eatcr in Germany fcliaii in the rest of Europe, for it 
was tile very furnace of agitation ; and i‘Vancc was more eouvulserl 
than Italy. But nowhere could soidety get iixed or regulaieri ; 
barhansm was prolonged on all sides, from tiic same cause whii'h 
had given it a commencement. 

So much for the material cause which sprang JVoiii the coitixe 
of events. I now come to the moral cause, founded upon the Im 
ternal state of mankind, which was not less powerful. 

Whatever external events may he, it is, after all, man himself 
who makes his world ; it is from the ideas and sentiments, tlie 
moral and intellectual disjjositions of men, that the worhl is regu- 
lated in its progress ; it is u^ion the inward state of men that the 
outward state of society depends. 

What is needful to men in order to found a society at all 
durable and regular? It is evidently requisite that they have «. 
certain number of ideas sufficiently expansive to suit that scjciety, 
and to be applicable to its wants and relations. It is furtimr- 
more necessary that these ideas be common to the majority oi" 
the members of the socioty, and that they oxercise some sway 
over their deshes and actions. 

It is clear that if men have no ideas extending beyond tiieir 
own existence, if their intellectual horizon bo liinihHi to them- 
selves, if they giveiinrestrainod play to the fury of thcii* passicaiH 
and inclinations, if they liave not muougst tiiom a certain number 
of notions and sentiments held in common, around which they 
may he rallied, then it is clear, I repeat, that no society can pos- 
sibly exist among them, and that each indivMuiil will be an 
element of disorder and dissolution in any society int^ which he 
enters. 

Wherever individuality gains a nearly absolute sway; wkoro 
man considers only himself, where his ideas stretch not beyond 
his own person, where he listens only to his own passions, soeioty 
(meaning thereby a society calculated for some smaii degree of 
extension and permanence) is almost an impossibility. How thk 
was the moral state of the conquerors of Europe in tlio epoch 
treated of. I observed, in the preceding lecture, that wu are 
indebted to the Germans for the vigorous sentiment of iiulividual 
liberty, of himaan individuality. But in a state of extreme com'se- 
ness and ignorance, tliis sentiment is pure aolhshxiOHB i.u all its 
brutality and unsociability. It was at this point muong tJro CJer- 
mans from the fifth to the eighth century. Tiioy were ooacerned 
only for their own interests, with their own passions and iaeibia- 
tions, and how could they thus accomraodato thenitselves to a state 
approaching the social ? Attempts were made to induee them to 
■enter into.it; they even tried it of themselves, . But ffem some 
■ . recklessness, some- burst of pMsion, or some defiribney m , 
understanding, they broke immediately loose. Soviet j wm ineoa* 
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sautly etulaavouriti<»- to form itsrlf, hut as iiir.ossrmily was it 
rouitai l>y the act of man, l»y tlic iil^setiica of those nionil 
tions wliich are essential to its existence. 

Snell were the two diBjjosing causes of the harharic state, 
long as they lasted, harbarism continued- ]-»et ns in<j[uire how, atnl 
wdien, they finally ceased. 

Biiropo lahonrod to get out of this state. It is the. iia tnn*. of man 
to stnigglo to emerge from such a chaos, even though he hm 
been xdungod into it by his owm fault. However brutal and igno- 
rant, however much devoted to his own gratification and passions, 
there is within him a voice or instinct which repeats to him that 
he is made for soinctl ling else, that ho has another capacity and 
destiny. In the midst of Iiis disorganisation, a taste for order and 
iwlvancomont pursues and torments him. Longingai for justice, 
for foresight, for developinent, agitate liis hrtiasi. even imder the 
yoke of the most boorish selfislmeHS. i le feels himself ui*ge<l to 
reform the material w'orld, society, and himself ; and ho hdwurH 
for this olijcet without much, cogniBance of the want that goads 
him. Thus the barbarians iisjfireilafc civiHsution, although niiorly 
incapable of it, I may say, mdeed, utterly deteathig it, when its 
restraints were felt- 

There remained, likewise, some eonisiderahle remnantfi of the 

■ Boman ;cii«€isa:y,OB. .. .The 3»m@ of the' iOmpho, the retteaihmrte’o 

■ of ''that .gj3©iit ■imd’.florfo'^ -society, agisted the mmxorlm ^ of- men,, 
esiiecinlly of the town senators, the bishojis, tiie x^rfosts> mid of all 
those who had their origin in the Homan ora. 

Many of the barbarians tliomselves, or of tlieii* barbarian fore- 
fathers, had been witnesses of the grandeur of the liuipiro; they 
had served i,n its anuicK, or fought against it. I'he imug<’ un’tl 
name of tlic Boman civilisation had an imposing <5fic(d. upon tluan, 
mid they experxenood a desire to imitate it, to bring it back, or to 
Xiresorvo some portion of it- In thiiy was an additional Btlmuhig to 
drive them from the Btate of barbansm which I have descrilaHi 

There was a tim'd, which suggests itself to ovoty mind - I mvim 
tlie Christian church. The cliurch was a soiuety rtigulat*ly (amsti- 
tuted, having xuincixiloB, rules, axid diseiplmo of its own, and actu- 
ated toy an ardent zeal to extend its infitionco, mid to vanquish 
its conquerors. Among the Christians of that e|H»clq iti the ranks 
of the cl«gy, there were men who had pondered deoiily upon all 
moral and political questions, who hold ii.xed opiuiims and ©nor- 
getic sentiments xipoa dl things, and sti’ove streimoualy to propn^ 
gate them and render them pOTaniount. - ISfo sodoty .©wr’made 
such efforts as did the Christian church, from the fifth to tenth 
century, to extend its sphere, and smooth the extenmd world into 
its OT-vn likenosB. When we study its partieulor hiitesj, wo shidl 
perceive the full extent of its^labomrs. It attacked barbaa’isnh'aa 
it w'oro, on all its sides, to civiliso toy srutoduii^ it. 
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Fiiuilly.tlirvi' exist o»l Ji fourtii eanso one whioh ifc 

is nii|M>ssihlo u<‘<‘ur;itt’iy t<» hufcwh’urli is nut, the Ic.sh real ou 

that aucnunt luum^ly^ the inthoMna* of j^rcsit nunn Ko one ca.u say 
■why a f.jrcat iiian eouies ni a partieular ent^ or wliai Iw infuses of 
Ills fovii into the dcvi‘lo|«nont of the worhl; tlir! seeret roinains 
with rrovldonro, hut tlio fact is certuin, There arc?, men wiiom 
tiu? s|>eeiin’!i5 (if atmrehy or of Hotrial stagnation sf:.rikt*s and dis- 
tre.sHeH 5 who are inldit^clually shocked thereat as with a fac^fc 
wln«!h sluadd not he, and who lieconie tWHseHsed with an uncoie 
trollahie desire to change it-,und tci plant some rnU,\ sotuo unifor- 
jnit.y, regularity, ami permaneney in tim world Ijofore them : a 
terrihh*, and often a tyrannieal power, eominitting it thousand 
inij|nitic‘H and errors, for hiiimui weakness ueecnnpanit?H it; yet a 
gioriems and sahitary power, for it gives to humnnity a vigorouH 
jerk, an mhnirahlo iiiipiilHe, 

These different causes and induonecs originated various attenrpiB 
to enmneipate European mnnety from the clutch of barharisni, in 
fclie «?poch stretching from the fifth to the nintii century. 

Tin? first of thest? att<?r«ptH (although it smiy have had little 
ofleci, yet recpiiros to lui noticed, for it emanated from the harba- 
rians tlu'itiHelves) was tlie digesting tin? harharian laws. JJetw’ccm 
the Hixth and eighth t?eni«rie.s, the la^vs of nhnost all the harhnrcnw 
triiies were wntten. I'Virmerly it was otiu?r\vi,se, these |a:?oplii 
having nu‘ri» (?ustmns for gov»*nmnee hcifort? Uiuy estahli.shed them* 
Ht^Ivc'K on the ruins of tin? ffonmii Empire. There w'en? tlu? laws 
of the BurgundiauH, of the Bulian uiul Kipuarian FrtwikH, of t!m , 
VIsigolh-s, tlur llomkmis, iho Baxoni*^ t!io Frisoais, tho Bavarians, 
the ."Allemanni, , kit, Hera' was ' ovidontly a, commenooment of 
eivilkation, an endeavour to transfer society to tiro einpiro of 
gcnoml imd regular principles. It wiiys inipossiblo fur iniicli sue- 
to attend it, for it iirosentod the larvs of a society which no 
longer existed, the laws of tkesotiial Btateof the harijariatiii hoforo 
their eHtaldishment on the Boinan territory, Imforo they had 
«?hangod a wandering for a Hodeiitnry life, and tlie condition of 
nomado warriors for that of proprietors. Hero and there are 
found some articIoH as to the lands which the harhariuns hiul 
ius|tdrtsl, and as to tlioir relations wiUi the old iuhahifcantH of the 
Country, and oven attempts are made to rottulato some of tim now 
eirtnimstencc's with %vldcU they wore mixed tip ; hut tim ground- 
work of the majority of those laws is the ancient life and state of 
tliingH in (lennany, which wore utterly imip|>lft.*Hhlo to tlio aew 
Sijritdy, ami have had hut littlo inliueiie.e in its development,', 

An attempt of another nature was eommenend in Italy and the 
HU nth, (if Omi I at the- same period. The Homan society had not 
|io,rMied tlicre ho completely as in other quarters I M 'Iho cities 
tlicire remaiiuul a Homewhat greater dt*gree of order and energy . 
Civilisation attempted to rear itseif there op.in/ For example, 
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wc find the iniinicipiil system rocovei* hrcath, as it were, and exer- 
cise some inliuence upon the general course of events, in tlio 
Ivingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, nndcr Tlieodoric, although 
both king and nation were barbarian. The Konian society had 
htnnanised the Ootlis, and to a ccirtain extent assimilated tlieiu 
%vith itself. The same fact is perceptible in the south, of Gaul. 
At the commcnceinent of the sixth century, a Visigoth king of 
^.Coulonse, Alaric, caused the llouiau laws to bo collected, and 
published a code for Ids Roman subjects, under the name of the 
Brevaritmi AnianL 

It was tho church which endeavoured to give a new beginning 
to civilisation in Hpain. Instead of the old German asscmhlics of 
waridors (the the council of Toledo held sway in Bpain, 

and although influential laymen attended the council, the bishops 
governed it. In the laws of the Visigoths there is not a barbaric 
* enactment ; tho compilation is evidently the work of tho philoso- 
phers of the ex’ji, the clergy. They abound in general ideas and 
in theories which, are completely foreign to bar})arian manners. 
Thus it is known that tho legislation of the barbarians was a per- 
sonal legislation; that is to say, tho same law applied only to men 
of tlio same race. The Boimin law governed tho Romans, tho 
Rnuico law governed the Franks ; each people had its own law, 
although they wore united under the same government, and inha- 
bited the samo territory. Tliis is the system wMch is called per- 
sonal legislation, in opiiosition to tho system of real legislation, 
founded upon territorial distinctions. Now the legislation of tho 
Visigoths was not personal, hut territorial. All the inhabitants of 
Spain, whether Homans or Visigoths, were sulgoct to tlic same 
law. But there arc still more evident traces of |)hiloso|>hy to bo 
found. Amongst tho barbarians, men wore valued at a fixed rate, 
according to their situations j the barbainan, the Roman, the free- 
man, the vassal, &c. wero not estimated at tho same sum; their 
lives woro made matter of tariff. Tho principle of men being of 
equal value in the eyes of tho la^v, was establislied in the code of 
the Visigoths. AVith regard to the system of procedure, wo find 
tho oatli of comyurgaiore^^ and tho judicial condmt displaced for 
the proof by witnesses, and such a rational examination into facts 
as might be adopted in any civilised society. In a word, tho 
whole Visigoth code hoars a wise, systematic, and social character. 
We ])erccivo i.n it tlio labours of that same clergy which hold 
command in the councils of Toledo, mid oxierated so powerfully 
on tho goveruinont of tho country. 

Therefore in Bpain, up to the great invasion of tho Arabs, it 
was the theocratic princijile which laboured to raise up civilisa- 
■ tioii. 

In France, the same endeavour was tho work of a different 
influence; it originated with groat men, especially with Charle- 
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inagitc. If vve exaniiiic liis rclji^n i« its various |>lia.ss.*s, wo. sluil! 
iind that the prevailiiiir idea ot his niiud was tlie civiHsa,tion of 
his }K.u)])Io. First, regard to Ids wars, lie was constantly in 
the Held, rangin^i*' from tliu south to tiio uorih-eaHt, from the Fbro 
to fciie Flhe or tlie Woser. These were nut mere arlutrary expe- 
ditions, arising from an insatialdo tldrst for comfuests. I ib not 
assert that all he dul may he systeimititjally aeeonnted for, or that 
his plans display a profound diploinatk? or .striitx!gi*fcic wit, hut he 
obeyed the iiupiilsc of a great necessity resulting frean his hudiunie 
to repress barhafi^m. ilurtng the whokj period of Ids i\‘ign, ho 
was employed in arresting the double invasion of the i^tussulmans 
on the south, of the fha’inans and ShivI on the north, in prosecu- 
tion of that object. This is the character of the ttniitary ]iart of 
ilic reign of (Jharieinagne : as I liave previonsly said, lids was 
Also the end a^id |»urptwo of ids expcMlitions against i!iy Hu xons. 

I’assiaig from hw wai’s to his intmanil government, we hud tlie 
Bamo principle in activity, the iiite.m|)t to introdnee order stud 
uniformity into tho sidmiidHtrafum of all tho cuiintries witieli he 
posHossod. I esuinot call theni a hmjiJtmi or a for these 
uxprossionB sire of too regular si stsimp, sunl raise idesw too little 
in accordance wifcli tlic society over which < -hiirkmuignc ju’csidcd. 
^flus much, however, is corttysi, tlnst he, tmistcr of sui immenHC 
terrihny, wsis indigniint sit beholding sdl ihiisgs Uierein in a most 
dissev(n*o<l, iuiarchicsd, siud hrutisli condition, smd devudc^cl his ener- 
gies to Bufteu its hidoousiieHS. Jlis first moasimo %vaa to despaiclt 
Ins mimt duminki into the diioront distifiotB of 'ld» | 30 HsesHion%. 
to unpiiro into faots, and olthor reform tltom, or report tfiijuii to 
Innn lie afterwards- held gonoml aisemblios with mmk morn 
a*eguhuity than his pmlocossors, which he coinpolled HhnoHt 4dl 
the inlluontial men of his territories to attcncL Theso wore mt 
free ussemhUes ; iior were timy Hummoned for what we w<rtdd cali 
delihonition. They were twed by ( huirlmnugne as a nioaim of 
getting information us to iacts, and of introidueing some regnhuity 
and union among las diHorgunised suhjectM, 

In wlnatuver point of view tho reign of (diarlemagno is consh 
dered, the same eiiaractur is fouinl predominant, it conti^sfc against 
tho lairharic state, tho giuuim of civilisation at work. Tins is tho 
spirit •which is evinced in his cagtnmoMS to institute schools, in Ids 
tasto for learned men, in his predile<;tbn for tJccloHiastical in- 
iliieuco, and in his adoption of overythiug which appearisd to him 
eapalde of acting huneficially either on society as a whole, or on 
man as an individual, j 

A.n attempt of tho samo nature was made by King Alfred in 
England Komewiiat later. 

Thus the diilereut causes wduch i have particnlarisedi ii« iemling 
to put an, end to Iiarharism, -were in action, in some tpmrter oi* 
other of Europe, from tho fifth to tho ninth century* 
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Not one was snccessfuL Cliarlcniagiie failed to give sial)ility io 
Ills gToat empire, and the system of government which lie wished 
to institute. In Spain, the churcli was not more happy in its en- 
doavoxirs to establish the theocratic principle. In Italy and the 
south of Chaid, although the Homan civilisation nnulc various 
efforts to rise again, it was not until afterwards, towards the eiul 
of the tenth century, tliat it really assuined any vigour. Up till 
that period, all the eiidcavoiu’s to extingiiLsh luirbarism were IVnit- 
less: they proceeded on the idea that men were more julvanced 
than the reality demonstrated : tlioy all strove for a sociidy mores 
extended and regular than comported with the actual diffusion of 
coercive influences, and the stjite of men’s minds. However, they 
W'orc not completely thrown away. At the coumienccment of tlio 
tenth century, there W'as no longer any <|uestion about the groat 
empire of OharJemagne, or the glorious councils of Tolc<lo, l>ut 
barbarism did not the loss surely apju'oach extinction. Two great 
results were obtained ; 

IM, The invading movements w'ero arrested both on the north 
and the south. After the dismeml)erment of the empire of (’ 'harkv- 
inagnc, a strong barrier was opposotl to the tril>cs still puslnug to 
the west, by the nations oshibUshed on the right bank of tiio 
Khino. The Normans prove this fact iuconteatibly; for up to this 
ora, excepting the tribes tliat had fallen on Britain, the action of 
maritime invasion had not been considerable. It was in the 
course of the ninth century that it became constant Jiml general, 
and principally because invasions T>y land %verc rendered very 
difficult, sitiec society had ac<|uired more (ixed and assiu'ccl fron- 
tiers on tliat side. TJiat portion of the roving po])ulati()u which, 
could not 1)0 driven bade, was yet constrained to turn away anil 
jnirsuo its adventurous career on the sea. Whatever evil tlio 
N'oi'-mau invasions inflicted on the 'west, tlicy were much, less fatal 
than the inroads by land, and gave iniinitely less general disturb- 
anco to the infant society. 

In the soutli, tlie same conso<picnco ensued, Tlio Aralis took 
up quarters in Bpain, and the struggle between them and tlio 
Christians continued,' but it ivas no longer attended with the dis- 
placement of the 3)OptilatioiL The Baracenic bands still infested 
from time to time the coasts of the Mediteminean, but Jslainism 
had evidently ceased its grand march, 

2df In the interior of the Euroiiean territory, the 'vvandormg 
life came to a cessation ; populations were settled, property was 
fixed, and the relations of men no longer varied from <iay to day 
at tlio impuLsc of force or chance. The internal and moral state 
of man himself liegau to change, his ideas n,ud sentimonts ac- 
quired some stability as well as his life; ho became attached to 
the locality he iahabited, to the ties ho had contracted, to those 
domains which ho flattered himself with leaving to his children, 
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■ to that abode which in time ho wa.s to liis castle, and to 

;i that iiiiscrablo a>ssGmbla.gc of colonists and siaves whi{*h was one 

j' day to rise into a village. Biiiall societies, j)etty Htat(‘S, were 

I' everywhere formed, hewn, so to express luyscif, accoj’ding to tho 

Iv extent of ideas and knowledge possessed l)y men. Amongst these 

, societies a bond of confedex'ation, which did not (histroy individual 

v|' independence, was gradually introdueed, according to a principle 

■ which lurked in the barbarian nmnners. On one Imml, eve!‘y 

: considerable personage established hitnself in liis domains with 

;■ his family and detainers; on the other, a certain gradation of 

!' services and rights was instituted among these warlike pro- 

' ;; I prietors scattered over the territory. What wus the dho 

;ji feudal system, which ultimately arose from the bosom of bar- 

|| barism. Of the different elements of our civilisation, it was 

natural that the Gennanic should first of all }>rcvjiil, for it liad 
the force, and it liad conquered Buropo j and the first social form 
i i( and organisation iverc necessarily received from it. 

I, The feudal system, its character, and tho part which it has 

the history of European civilisation, will bo tho objc'ct 
; 'p of the next lecture. In tho veiy heart of tlie victorious fetidul 

. ‘ |P;| regime, wo shall, however, encounter at every step tlic other ele- 

; ’-'i I ineuts of our civilisation, royalty, tlio church, and corporations; 

f j and wc shall have little difficulty in concluding that they were 

not destined to bo crushed under that feudal form to whicli tiu‘y 
> .f' jissimilated tliemsolvcs, whilst struggling against it^ and waiting 

for tho hour that victory might declare for 3iem in their turn. 
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LECTURE IV. 


INFLUENCES OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


We Imve now surveyed tlic stale of Europe after tlie fall of tlie 

llomau Empire, in the epoch of modern liistory namely, tliu 

harbaric. We have seen that, at the end of that era, at tht; (!om- 
mcncement of the tentli century, the first principle or systeni 
which was developed, and which took possession of European 
society, was tlie feudal system, the earliost offspring of l)urharisin. 
It is therefore the feudal system that avc shall make the present 
object of our inquiry, 

I need scarcely hero repeat that it is not the bistory of events, 
properly so called, that I treat of. I am not called upoti to detail 
the destinies of feudalism : it is the history of civilisation with 
which I concern mysclt; and that is the general, hidden fact^ 
which I seek for under all the exterior facts whicdi envelope it. 

Thus events, social crises, and the various states through which 
society has passed, interest us only in their relations with tho 
development of civilisation; wo have to inquire how they opposed 
or aided it,wljat they gave to it, and what they abstained from 
giving. ^ It is sini|)ly in this point of view that wo take tho foudal- 
systcin into consideration. 

On commencing this inquiry, we determined what eivnlisation 
%vas, we endeavoured to distinguish its elements, and wo Ijecame- 
aware that it involved, in one x-cs})ect, the doveloi)mcnt of xnaii 
himself, of tho individual, of human nature ; and in the other; 
that of his otxtward and visihle comlition, of society. Every tiimv 
therefore, that wo open out an event, a system, a getieral order 
of things, wo have this double cpiestiou to ask: Wlmt has it 
effected for or against the development of humanity— what for 
or against tho dcveloptnexit of society? 

In this investigation, it is impossihlo for us to avoid encotmter- 
ing in our i^rogrcss very important (piostions in moral jdulosophy. 
When we would decide to what extent an event or system luis 
contributed to tho development of man and of society, it behoves 
us to ascertain what Is tho true development of society mid of 
hummiity, axwl whether certain developments arc not deceitful 
juid illegitimate, tending to pervert rather than to ameliorate, 
and leading to a retrograde instead of an advancing movement. 

Wo shall not attempt to elude tho task that is imposed 
upoii us. Kot only should we thereby olnasciilato and degrade 
our ideas, and tho facts themselves, but the actual stote of the 
world compels us frankly to adopt as law tliis uiKpiestionablo 
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alliance between pliilosopliy and bisi-ory. This eonjiineiion is 
l^rcciscly one of the features, if not tluj nniin and essential fea- 
ture, of our age. Wo arc called npon. to study, and to gi\ e sitnul- 
taneoiis weight to scieucc and reality, to theory and practiet*, to 
right and fact. In previous times, these two powtu's have livc<l , 
apart: the world was accustomed to bclndd seientifie theory and 
practice tal<o different routes, without ackn owl ctlging each otbei*, 
or at least without forming a union. And when doeirines or 
general ideas operated upon events, and stirred iq) the world, ilmy 
have succeeded in doing so only liy the impulsion of fanaticism. 
The sway over human societies, and the direction of their ailairs, 
have hitherto hcen divided })ctwecn two sorts of infliunu^cs : on 
tlie one hand, the hcliovcrs, the men of general ideas and of prin- 
ciples, the fanatics; on the other, men strangers to all rationid 
l)rinciple, making circumstances their only riilo of conduct, prac- 
ticians, libertines, as the seventeenth, century called them. Tins 
state of things has now ceased; neither the fanatics nor the liber- 
tines can any longer wield predominance. In order to govern and 
have inffuence amongst men at present, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain and com^weliend both general ideas and circumstances ; it 
is necessary to have the capacity to keep count of principles and 
facts, to respect truth and expediency, and to n.voi<l as well tlio 
Idind presumption of the fanatics, as tlie insensate disdain of the 
libei'tines. The development of the human mind and of tho 
social state has conducted \is to this point : cm the one luind, tlio 
human understanding, elevated and xmshacklod, luis a €loar(?r 
concepifon of tho entirety of things, can. direct its smtiiny to all 
questions, and bring everything that has being into its combina^ 
tions ; on the other hand, sooioty is brought to that state of 
advancement that it can bear testing hy the application of timth ; 

■ and facts may he supported by appeal to princqdos, without in- 
spiring, by such comparison, an overwhohnitig disconragomont 
•or disgust, in spite of their great imperfection. Tlxorofore, by 
passing, as occasions arise, from tbe cxaniination of circumstaiices 
. -to that of ideas, from an exposition of facts to an iiupiiry into 
theories, I shall' only follow tlic natural tendency, tho tone and 
the demands of onr age. Pcihai)S, also, tlxero 'is an a<l<litioiial 
reason in favour of this method, derived from tho actual disposi- 
tion of men’s minds. For some time past, a decided taste, I will 
even say a sort of preddoction, for facts, for th.e practical point of 
view and the positive side of human affah*s, has manifoEted itself 
amongst us. We have been so much a prey to tho despotism of 
general ideas and theoiaes, and they have cost us in many re- 
spects so clear, that they have become objects of partial diBtjmsfe. 
We prefer to appeal to facts, to special circumstances, and to tho 
tests of application. ISTor is this matter for regret ; it is a fresh 
advance, a great stop towards the knowledge ancf empire of truth ; 
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talclnpf carCj Tiovertlicilcss, that wo avoid being earned ioo far by 
this (iispositioiij and provided we always l>ear in miiul tliat. triiili 
alone has a prerogative to reign in the world, and that faetH 
liavo no merit but as they give it oxjnmsion, mu] take form npoii 
its model j that all true greatness springs from tlimight, anti is 
indebted to it for fruitfidness. 'riie ei^dlisaiion of onr emmiry 
has tluB peculiar elxaracter, tliat it has never biani wanting in 
intellectual grandonr; it has always heen rieh in ideas: tlu^ in- 
fluence of the hiimau understanding has been great in Freneh 
society, perhaps greater than anywhere else. It must not lose 
this glorious feature, it must not fall into that stniuswlmt sulun*- 
dinato and nuiteiiul state whii-h characterises other Koeieties. 
Intellect and thought must still liold in Franco at least tho 
place that they haix' hitherto occupied, 

* Wo shall therefoj'e on no aceonnt slum gencrid and |»hiloso- 
phical cpiestions; we shall not beat about in search oi* them, l>iit 
when fa<.‘ta bring us on them, we hIuiII fa<’t5 them without hesita- 
tion or embfimissTneut. More than one occasion for this Inu’di- 
bood will present itselfj on considering the feudal system in its 
relation to the history of European civil isati on. 

That the feudal system was juicessary, and tlu) only possible 
social state, in the tenth century, is proved by the tiniverHaiity of 
its Gstablislnnent, Wliorevor barbaxasm coasedj every tinug took 
the feudal form. ' At the first moment, men saw in it only the last 
stage of chaos. All unity and general cmlisation seemed finally 
prorogued,; society was seen dismembered on all sides, and a 
multitude of p) 0 tty, obscure, isolated, and iucohesive soeietit's, to 
arise. This appeared to conteinporarixjs the cliKso1utif)n of all 
things, a‘ universal anarchy. Both the poets and chroniclers of 
the era believed the end of the world a.t luind. Yet iJiis feudal 
society was so necessary and inovitabh>, so completely the only 
possible consequence of the anterior Hta,te, that all entered into it, 
all adopted its form. Even elements tlm jnost foreign to the 
system — the church, municipalities, royalty — were coiistraiiUMl to 
accommodate themselves to it; churches becamo siquu-iorn and 
vassals, towns had lords and vtissals, and i‘oyalty was hid under 
the maak.of paramount lordship. All things were given m fiefs — 
not only lands, but certain rights, as tlioso of cutting in forests, 
and of fishing; clmi'ches gave their casualties to hts held ir; fk4 
revenues from baptisms, and the churchings of women. And in 
the same manner that all the general elements of soeiid;y entered 
into the feudal frame, tlio ixiinor details and circutwatanccs of 
common life became its objects. 

On l)eliokling the feudal form thus take posscBsion of every- 
thing, we arc toinpted to believe at the firat blush tlmt its essen- 
tial and vital principlo had also univorsal prodominanco. Btvt this 
is a gi’ciit error. The institutions and elements of society, "which 
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bottom bv tbe theocratic principle; and m oiaei ro „ . 

valence it strucded tmceasingly, sometimes in- conceit iiitli t e 
rolrpoilrrSmetoeswia^^^^^^ pope, and sometimes inthttio 
neoiile^to dkroythe system whose livery, so to speak, it noie, 
tle ^mJ witli^oyalty and the Xr"iio*%rin- 
continned, at bottom, to be actuated by 

cinle the last by the democratic. In spite of then touaai 
tilppings, these varied elements of the tj 

stantlv "laboured to free themselves from a j 

nature, aud to assume that wliich corresponded to then own vital 

^Afer demonstrating the universality of the feudal form ft be-- 
hovesus,then,to avoid concluding therefrom the universality of 
the feu4l principle, and studying that system mdiscnmnn^tely 
■wherever its outward aspect meets our ey^. In order to ^n a 
fall knowledge and comprehension of it, in order to unfold and 
form a md^ent of its effect upon modem cmlisation, we must 
seek it only where the principle and form are m harmony ; we 
must contemplate it in the hierarchy of the conquerors of the 
European territoiy. There truly resides the feudal society, and 
upon it I shall forthwith enter. 

I mentioned just now the importance of moral questions, and 
the necessity of grappling with them. There is another order of 
considerations quite opposed to that one, which has in general 
he©Ei too mucdi ne^ected; I mean the physical condition of 
society, the physical changes introduced into^ men’s modes o-f 
eadstence hy a new occurrence^ by a revolution in the social state. 
Bulhcient attention has not always been paid to this matter ; in- 
quiry has not been sufficiently directed to the modifications these 
great cris(^ in the world have produced in the material existence 
of men and in their relations. These modifications have more 
iiifinence upon the entirety of society than is usually imagined. 
Every one knows how much the question of the infiuence of 
climate has been discussed, and the great importance attached to 
it hy Montesquieu. If the direct influence of climate upon mem 
he mooted, it is perhaps not so extensive as is supposed; at all 
events, the appreciation is vague and difficult. But the indirect 
influence of climate— that which results, for example, from the 
fact, that in a hot country men live in the open air, whilst in cold 
countries they shut themselves up in habitations, and that they 
support themselves in the two extremes after different modes— 
becomes of extreme importance, since the mere variation in 
pfey^cal life has a powerful operation on civilisation. Now every 
great revolution brings with it modifications of the sort I liave 
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mentioned into the Hocial Sitiite, and it in ificnndRoit ii|inH m to 
give them great atteiitlou. 

The eHtablwhuKrtit of the fetidal Hyntcni prodiKHal one of 
changes of grave import; it comjflefct.dy altcrod the diHtriliiiiioii of 
tiie population on the face of the laml. ,Prt'vi<niKlv, tim, «uwis*rM of 
the territory, the conquering population, had Hvoti in massoH more 
or IcBH numerous, either .sedentary in th(^ interior of fowuH, or 
rovitig in hands over the country. By the feudal Hvsiem, Ihew.^ 
men came to live isolatiMl, each in his hahitaticiij, at great dis- 
tance.s froin each other. Thin ehangeofctHir.se exereiHcd mate* 
rial influence upon tin* clniracter and coui'sc' <»f civBihaiion. 'rin* 
Boeiuil prcponderanct;, the govermnent of smriety, pawijd at omm 
from the towns to tlm country ; private pniperty neccHsnrily he- 
came of greater hnj Hirtance than puhlic |>roperty, and itt theaaiirc 
manner puhlic life was ahsorluui in private life. Huch wits the 
first eflect, a. purely jihysical eflVs't, of the triumph of the femhd 
.society. Tito farther wo inv<*stignte it, the nmro will the conste 
rpumces of this single fact lie unreiltKl. 

In order t(j get more timspiivociilly at th<‘ part home hy this 
system in the history of civil iHu-titm, luttis first of all take it in itn 
most simple phase, in its primitive am! fumlariumtal ekimtmfc ; let 
ns contcin|>htto a poHscssor of a flef m his donmiiii ntul inquire 
what becomes of all tlmso who compoao tlie |>etty society iircHiml 
him. 

Ho establishes himself in an isolated and cdovakn! locality^ whlcli 
ho takes care to render sure and strong; he buihls there whufc we 
sliall call his’ea.stle. With whom floes he o.sfjihlish hiniselfl With 
his wife luul children ; perhaps some fna; mein who an* not pro- 
prietors, are attached to his person, and continue to live* with him 
and frequent his tahlo. 'rircHo are the oceupiem of tin* initnlor of 
the castle. Arouml. its hase is grouped a small population f>f enhi« 
nists and serfs, who enltivato the domain of the owner tif tin* ilo£ 
In the midst of this inferior population religion erects a chiiptd, 
Which attracts a priest In onliuary cases, during the flrst 
of tho feudal government, tins priest was at once the chaplain of 
th© castle and the curato of tho village ; in time these rlmiutv 
tors Were separated, and eimh villago had its ndnistor, wim thvedt 
beside his'cburch. Huch was the olenumtary, tho atomic sPdo 
to speak), of the feudal society. This is the condition tlntt w© 
lm,vo first to examin©; ami w© will subjfjofc it to tlu.i flonblo fiutjw- 
tion tliat it is axpodient- for Hs to luldreHs to all facts-— WJmt 
rcsalted from it towards tho development, of tima Inmsolt; 
% of society I 

Wc arc strictly correct in submitting tluB narrow lodety in 
tho double analyKation, and iu relying on the result for h is tho 
typo and imago of th© feudal sooloty in iti full cixtont. 
Tho lord, tho people of his' domains, and the prloit, reprchcnt 
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feudalism on the largo scale as well as on tlie small, wlien ifc is? 
^severed from royalty and tlio towns, wliich were distinct ami 
foreign elements. 

The first fact wliicli strikes us in considering this petty associa^ ' 
tion, is the prodigious importance which the ]H>ss<'ssor of t!ie fief 
must have had in his own eyes, and in the eyes of those wlio sm*- 
rounded him. The sentiment of personajity, of indh'idnn I 1 iherty, 
was the predominant one of the barbarian life. But here the 
matter was quite altered; there was not only the huh-pendenee 
of the man or warrior, but also the iinportance of a. propri<.d or, of 
a family chief, of a master. From this position imist havi‘ sprung 
an impression of immense suj)criority, a sn|)enoriiy altogotlier 
peculiar, and greatly different from anything perc’qffil)]?' in the 
course of other civilisations, I will give an illustration ol’this. I 
take a high aristocratic condition in "the ancient world ; a Homan 
patrician, for example. Lilvc the feudal lord, he was t head of 
a family, a master, a superior. He was tlic priest, the imntiff; in 
the interior of Ins family. Now his iniportanco as a religions 
magistrate came to him from without ; it was not an importance 
purely personal or individual ; ho received it from ftbove, as tho 
delegate of the Divinity, the intoiqmctcr of tlie rcligicms dwftrim^'s 
.attached to that idea. The Koman pati-ician was, furthermore, 
the member of a corporation which was gathered into one place, 
the senate, giving him an additional itn])ortancc derived from 
without, received and borrowed from Iiis corj)onition. The gram 
deurof tho ancient aristocrats, associated ns it was with a reli- 
gious and poEtical character, bclotiged to tho BtatJO% to tho 
corporation in general, rather th&u to the iitdividual. That of the 
possessor of a fief was purely personal; he drew nothing from 
any one ; all his rights and all his power came to him from Irim- 
self alone. Ho was not a religious m.*igistrato, ho made part of no 
senate ; in his own person, in his individual self, all liis iiuport- 
ance resided, and all that ho was ho was by bimsclf, and iu Ins 
•own right. How great an influence must sucli a position have 
exercised upon him who occujncd it I How much of individual 
haughtiness, what prodigious pride— let ns not mince tlui wor<I — 
what insolence, must have been generated in his mind! Alcove 
him was no superior whose representativo and interpreter ho might 
he ; near him, no equals ; no powerful and gcmeral system of law 
restraining him, no external control shackling his will, and no 
•curb upon him but the limitations of his strength and tlie pre- 
sence of danger. Such was the moral result of tho situation on 
the character of the man, 

I imoceed to a second coneequence, also of grave moment and 
too little noticed— the particular tone of tho feudal family spirit. 

het us cast a glance upon the various systems of family, taking 
&Bt of all the patriarchal, of which th« M^ the eastern 
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reeonls sketeli the liiodel. Here the lainily wan very : 

it fomied a tribe. The vhwi' or patrlnivh lived lit vmnnum. xvi,ni 
liis children, Im ticar relatlvcH, the diHerenl generatioii^ u hn lt 
}iad spning np arcmml hhn; in a ivorci, his whole kiadreih together 
with ids servantB; and not Oiily did he livt* with them, hni hi; liad 
the same interests and occupatirnis, and his <‘xisi:etiee was in jili 
things the Bamci us theirs. Was this m>f, ihe situation of Ahne* 
ham, of all the j)atriarch8, ami of the Arabehiofs who st ill presi'nl 
the imago of thtJ pnti’isirchal life i 

Another ianvily syshmi (dlers itself, the a sort of pt‘{ty 

associations, of wldeh the type is to la' fouiul in Scotland and Iii''- 
hmd, through, which In all prohaliiliiy a great porthm of the 
iEnrojtean world hus puKsed. 'rhis was veiw ddlVo'ent fnnn the 
putriarclial fandly. ^ TIuto existed an inpmrhmt dtHtinclioii he- 
tw'Gcn the sitiuitions <)f the chief and the rest of tlu' populution .* 
they did not lead tlH'smne life; the greater part filled ujol nerved, 
whilst the chief w*,aH an idler and a warrior. Ihit fliey had h 
coTDinon origin, and they Jill bore the .same naiue ; wIuInI relidiorjH 
of kindred, old traditions, identity in recollections, and feelinga 
of iittadnnent, establislicd a uiorul tie, a sort (d* etpinlity, aim>nght 
all the TnemherH of tho clan. 

These are the twa) principal type« of fanfdy asstjcintion that 
histoi'y snjiplios. But do they eoutain the fmnktl family! i Cer- 
tainly not. At tho first ghmeo^ sowo similarity may bo imagiticr! 
to exist with tlio clan, but in axudlty there ivng a groat diUbrcnco. 
The population whieli snrronndiMl the [lOHStjHsor of a fmf wiw 
perfectly alien to him ; it mutber bore bis name, nor wm ihent 
hctw'cen hhn and it any relationship, (»r traditional or moral tie. 
And assuredly it w'as not the patriarehal family. The fief- holder 
led not the «a,mc life, nor Hurrenderetl himselfto ihesaim' labour'-^, 
as thosG who encompassed him; be was addicted to idhmehs mid 
wirr, and tlieir occupations were s(‘rvilu and loilHomts 1’lm feudal 
family was not nnmorons ; it fonmal no tribe; it incimled simply 
tlmlamily, properly so callod, tbo wife nn»l children, wim livt?d 
apaii irom thc restof tho population in tho sechiKion of the cast le. 
The soxTb made no part of it; their origin wuh disfcitn'i, and flieir 
inequality of coiulitimi j>?’odigions. The feudal lainily was com- 
posed of five or six indivi<lualH, occujjyingu position at mice pn|H*- 
rior and ant^onistlc, In Hindi a staU', it wuh Hitre to Im inveslcii 
vvith a peculiar clinracter. d.lnm it was closo and tumeimtmkid, 
porpctimlly on the alert to ikdbnd itHcIf, douhtlVd of, or al kmiit 
isolating itself from, its very retniuerH, 'rim homo li fi‘, or doimmtic 
manners, were certain to become of preponderating iniuetme In 
this scixuestcred state. I am well nivuro that dl'ie dswiopismiit 
oT domestie manncrB would meet with gri'ut olmtaclw from the 
brutal passions of tlio eliiof, and his habits of coniuming time in 
war and Uie chase. But these obstacles would, be evercoine ; the 
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cliief, of course, must liavc luibitiially returned to liis Isotnc, and 
tliere he would always -find his wife and clnldren; they ahum 
must have been his j)ormancnt society, and the assured sympa- 
thisers with his intci’csts andpx'ojccts. IJinler these circuinstunces, 
it was impossible that the domestic existence should not awpiire 
a groat sway. There arc munenms proofs of it. Was it not in the 
bosom of the feudal family that the importance of women receivtsl 
its grand development ? In all the aneknxt stvcicties, not addvicitig 
those in which the spirit of family did not prevail, but; in those 
even where it was potential, in the patriarchal life, for exam} the 
women kvere very far from holding the station they act pared in 
Europe under the feudal system. This change or advaiuauiumi in 
their position was mainly owing to the dovelopnieuh to tln^ uect^s- 
sary preponderance, of domestic manners in tlio feudal state. Its 
cause has been sought for in the peculiar manners of the amnent 
Germans, in a sort of national respect wliich, it is asserted, tliey 
paid to women amidst their primeval forests. Founding upon a 
l)hi*ase of Tacitus, German patriotism has roared a fabric of siudi 
superior gentleness, of such native and inefhmcMible purity, in the 
relations of 'tbe two sexes amongst the old (ku'mans, as is truly 
surprising. Similar phrases to those of Tacitus, scutinionts ami 
usages analogous to those of the ancient Germans, are found in 
the recitals of a host of dcscribers of savage or barharian jiopula- 
tions. The result was not owing to anything primitive, or pecu- 
liar to a certain race. It "was from the consequences of a social 
situation strongly marked, from the progress aixd projiondeninco 
of domestic mannors, that the importance of women in Europe 
originally sprang, and this very preponderance became, at a very 
early date, an essential characteristic of the feudal system. 

A second fact, fonning an additional proof of the sway of 
domestic ties, likewise distinguislicd the feudal lumily— munely, 
the hereditary spirit, the desire for perpetuity which clearly pre- 
vailed in it. The idea of hereditary descent is inhoxxmt in tim 
spirit of fimiily, bxit it never took so groat a dovelopnieut as iu 
the feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the property 
to which the family was linked. The hef was not like any (»thor 
property; it had constant need of a possessor to defend it, to do 
its services, to fulfil the obligations cohesive to the domain, and 
so maintain its position in the general association of tho lords of 
the soil. Thence arose a species of identification Ixetwcou tho 
actual possessor of the fief, and tho fief itseWi and tho sei*ies of ills 
future successors. 

This circumstance greatly contributed to strengthen and bind 
more closely the fixmily ties, already so powerful from tho mture 
of the feudal state. 

I shall now leave the seignorial abode, and descend amongst 
that petty popnlation wliich surrounded it. Hero things boro a 
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very diilereni aspect. Tlic nuturo (d’uiaji m ho lm|»|»ily tliHposed, 
so open to iiupreHsloiiH, that wlicn a Hociul Hituati4>n walarcH any 
length of tiine, a certain inorul tie, HcntimeniH of proicclion, 
bcvievoleucc, luul aifection, aro inevitably estiiblishoil Iwtwetai 
those whom it draws togollun-, whatever conditionH %miy 
the junction. Ho it happened in the feiahil .system, ^riiero 
is no doubt that after the l;ips(‘ of a certain period,^ rnmm 
moral relations, some habits of niVect innate regard, were* fortsust 
hotw'ccn the serfs and the owner of the fief, in spite of their 
reciprocal sitimtion, and certainly not in con.seqnenci? of it ; 
for, considered in ifc.self, the Hituntitm was radically vicious, 'flu -re 
was nothing morally in common between the lord and the serfs; 
they formed part of ins domain, and were his property; wilder 
which designation were conipri.setl all the rights that we at pn^ 
sent call rights of public sovereignty, as well us the privih’ges 4d* 
private property, he having the right of giving laws, of impOHing 
taxes, and of iatlieting punishment, ns well as that t>f di.spiising 
and .selling. In fact, as Tietween the hn-d ami the ialKniia'i'S on 
hi.s domain, tliero were no retaignised laws, no guarantees, iw^ 
ftjociety, at least so far jik may ho iircalicattKl of any state in which 
anon are hrouglit into contact. 

Hence arose, as I bediovo, that viist InoxtingniHhahle Imtred 
'which the country people have borne iit all times to the feudal 
system, to its rocollcotions, and to its very naintn Wo are not 
■without examples that men may emluro oppimsive dospniisiuH, 
become used to them, and even voluntarily ae<‘<‘|}t them, both 
theocratic and monarithical de-sjaitisms have more than once 
obtained the sanction, almost the affection, of the popnlatimi ,snle 
jected to them. The feudal despotism was always repulsive ami 
odious ; it sat heavily on the destinieH, hut it never reigiu’d over 
the minds, of men. The reason of the dilfmanuH^ is oliviously 
dcdueible from the fact, that pciwerin a tlu.'ocraey or immarehy 
is oxercised by virtue of principles common to the wleldor and 
the subject; the former is tho represontativu ami administrator of 
another power, superior to all lunnau powers; he speakK and uetn 
in the name of the Divirdty, or of a general idea, anil m^t in right 
of man himBolf^ and of man alone. Tho feudal iii’Hpoiism mm 
(piito tho contrary; it recognised the power of one indiviihui] over 
another, the dominion of the persimal and cip>riininm will i)!* a man* 
Tliis is perhaps tho only tyranny that man, 'to his eienud honour, 
never would yield to. Wherever he perceivcH that IiIh iiiaHtor Is 
Imt II man, so soon as the will which, weighs upon him is hut a 
Immaii individual will like Ms own, ho grows imligimnt, aiu! Btih* 
mils to the yoke with wrath. Buch was the veritable anddistituF 
tivo cliaracter of the feudal sway, and such nlso was the origin of 
the anigiathy which it never ceased to inspiro. 

The religious clement which vrm associated with it was litile 
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parting a ^ j^^reli has doubtless exercised au 

"toenL of EiSpom tat it has done so 

r^’^ ^^^f Tfeeneral manner, by operating a change on the 

b;v proceodiEg in a g TSTn'or wTit»n we narrowly scrutinise 

fniiinmient to sustain and develop any sort of moral hte in tne 
lower popnlauon, would he useful to it in that respect, imd attract 
some Iclaii; he would confer a modicum of consolation and 
cnlightc^ent; hut he neither could nor did effect much in Ins 

h£^e now examined the elementary feudd ^society, and 
hrousht forwai-d the principal consequences 
flowed from it, as affecting the possessor of the ^f hmself, Ms 
familv, and the population gathered around him. \\ e v^ MW 
cnier'rm from this narrow circle. The population of the fief was 
not iSone on the face of the land; there were other societies, 
analogous or different with whidi it had relation. The mfluenoe 
of ibk sod^y h|k» dviiisation, i^erefore, becomes our 

©Medi ol mqmry. ' \ . n * 

Before entering upon it, I will Iiazaxd a sliort remark. It is 
true tlsat the owner of the fief and the priest both belonged to a 
general society; at a distance, they had numerous and frequent 
relations. It was not so with the serfs: w^henever we use a general 
word, as, for instance, the word * people/ to designate the rural 
population at this epoch, which conveys the idea of a society, on© 
and indivisible, we speak inaccurately. For this population there 
was no general society; its existence was pimely local. Beyond 
the territory in which they had habitation, the serfs held commu- 
nication or interests with no individual or thing. There was for 
them no common destiny or common country: they did not com- 
pose a people. Therefore when we speak of tlie feudal associa- 
tion in its entirety, reference is made to the owners of fiefs alone. 

Let us see,thj^ what were the relations of the lord of the 
ifiokted society with the general society in which he was involved, 
aadwliat consequences they brought to bear upon the develop- 
ment of civilisation. 

The reciprocal ties that united the possessoi^ of fiefs, the duties 
atliAei to their tenures, the obligations of service on one side, of 
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T>rokH;tion ou ilH; oilHtr, htc ^veU Uiiown, I wiinitfit 
their <btiul; a ‘^^eneral itiea of thoiii Jm far wy 

There nuiHfc luivo litnvofl from tlsoitt a -mtfdit iiwi«l*i-r 

of icleaB ami moml BcutiriuaitH, comjptiojm of mi 4 

of aitaclnncot, in^jrusHed ou the nnio! ot oneli pTn|uiot 4 iiv Ikit 

th.e priuoiplo of fidelity, of deUiU^Anv^>>, ‘d’ |o>-a1tv lo 
and nil the Bcutimeiits thfroiinto pe'rmudiULr. 'vere evohrd aifil 
suHtaiued by the mutual, rohitimis uim.tuj4 -t flu* .holder.^ of' tielM, m 
Buffieicutly ovidmit. , 

It was atti!vnpte<i to cmnwt ilu'so dtd.irs 'Oid feid- 

into riglits nml iustitutloim. Kvery one in liwiire \hai Iho 
feudal Hyntem end^'itvouretl to lunko uuitivr of TOulutuui 

the services thn,t the posHt'SHtu- «»f the lief owed to hb Hijirnrhir^ 
and those that ho might daini in ndurn, msaB m wlikli ilio 
vassal could be called ii|?on by Iuh su/AU'itin for a luilitary «r 
inoiicy aul, and the fomw in which be uvight obiain llte 4 ’ouwcuf. 
of his vassals for servieoH to which they weri* not bound by tin, 5 
fiolding of their fiefs. They e.ssjiy<.sl to |»nt all ihesn riglif m imlvr 
thogmirautco of iuHtiititiouH cakaduied in hiiHur«^ respect. Tbu.M, 
the kdguorial jindHtiictimw were inknaled to mimitnaler jitnlieo 
bettvoou iuddors «f iie% upon, mdatimt'mu to t,itvdr eoiiHiH-Hi 
suzeniiu.. Thus, alsoj oveiy ■comidomblo -lurtl gatlierai .liJjt 
sals' intO' a pariian»at|', murder tu aium mmm. n^Wmm 

which r0<iuire4 thdr uoii^ut or <x)'^ l.tt tliero 

was a ooiicoureo of politkal, .judicial, and Milltoy mmit% hf 
wdiich they strove to orgauiso tim feudal HysU'Ui, and !<» convert 
the relatlouH of the posHosHorH of fads Into rights ami iustittithmH. 

But these rights ami iustitutkuiH hutl no substantlveiU’hH nr 
guarautoc. 

When we are asked in wkat a political gnuntnico tauiviHi^^ wn 
arc indiicod to acknowledgo that its fandamcnlal «*lmracler im 
the constant prosffnce in Hociety of a force, dispoHcd ami eomlt^ 
tionod to impose law upon imlividual will and power, uml to 
compel their observance of rules laid <!own for nil;, and tlieir 
respect to gonoral rights. 

There are only two possible systemB of politicid gimrantcoB. 
Either there is requisite one ]>articular will or ibreo, so superior 
to all others, tluit none can resist it, ami to wbicli ail aro obliged 
to submit when it intorfores; or a public* form* and will, tfiti 
result of the conourreneo and denmnstmlitm of imiividtial wlllni 
is required to bo in siich a state, when onco burly ticvolaiwl, iw 
to awe and imjioRo subiniHsion ufam all. 

Tiiiuadoro tlio despotiHin of a Hingle nmii or bodyi 01* » froo 
goverament, are the only two possiblo Bystoum of inditiml gun* 
rantecH. 'W.lu.'u wo <a.imo to ruv.luw the vuriouM gt^vomteg foruw, 
we shall ;hml tiiat iliey are all assignable 'withm mm uv giber yf 
these Hystems. 
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But ufillu r Bin uiu' luir tiin other nxlsUMij or couhl exist, in 
tlu' IVu'lal stat«’. 

Trf the |io'.Hrssors of finis wt-n* not all (M[ual umouj^st them- 
snlvcN, hn* a ^*rnat inany nl' them were powerful enou}^!i to oppress 
thi' wa akiT. lint there Wits lume, t'veu tukin*^ the kin*!;, the first 
of t he ’.uzer.itiis, wim wuh in a eomhtiou to impose iaw upon all 
the of linrs, atul en three oheihenee. All the penniniont iiieanH of 
p«nvnf ami miioii were W'antin;^; no peniuusent troops, or im- 
|tost% Of IriltumilH, wi‘re in (‘xisteiu’e, B%*ery tinui a rail was 
mmle for aid on ihesoeial strenj^th and institutions, they required 
a new eonnneneenumi, a fresh ereaUon, as it were* Trihumils 
wei'i" to he er<*.t(nd at eaeh proeess, an army wdien "war was iimiu- 
m uf, a revenue when the ne(*e.s.sity for money woik urgent: all 
Wits tu'eahional, aeetdeufak and merely adapted for the special 
evigeiity : all the springH of a eentral, stable, and independent 
goveruiueui wt*re delieienk In sneh a syst-mn, it, is ipiite ehuir 
I hut no individuid was in a eomUtien to make his will a rule for 
tdhers, or to remler the gt*neriil law respeefcetl by all 

tin file other hand, resistanee avus as eimy an repruHsion was 
tlidin'ull. The possessor of a fief (*ould dideiid luinHtdf with great, 
fheihfy, shut up in his Imhitaiion, liaviug Imtawnall mimlair of 
eneiuies to f»p|>ose, and many means of forming eoaliiionH, and 
drjiwiog nuefuor from vas'sds in the same Nituatiou us himself. 

l‘hen fore the hr' t svsh'iu of politii-al guarautei's namely, that 
which intniM.H them in fhe mterveniiou of one preponderating 
sf ri'iigth was palpaldy impossihle in tim femlal state. 

The other system, that of iiW govi^riimonfc, of a public |K>wer 
and foreOi was rdvewinoout of the ipasMtiou. j it nevot could have 
taken rotii iti the iiddst <if foutlaliMrm This wan owing to a wry 
Him|.de eauHo. When we apeak at tho prowent day of a piddle 

ptnver, and of wimtwe call the righiH of Hovereignty mimeiy,tho 

I’ighfs of legislutiotijof taxation, and of pmdshnmit ■ •^■wo know am! 
feel that tluw uppi'rtuin not to any individual, and that no person 
hue a prerogative, derived from hrmself alone, to pmuHh othern, 
or in impose npon them a burden or a law. TlieHo arc prlvilegtis 
wliii'h are only vested in smdety m it exercised in its name, 

and held not Viom ifself, hut impartetl from ii, higher inliumico. 
«so wlmn an individual w urraigned heforo a power invested with 
Ihi-te I'iglds, he iw irresmtihly, and perhapH tin wittingly, improHBcd 
wnh ttm feeling, that he is at the bar of a publie ami legitimato 
hibon-d, whieh ImldM a luisshm to eomnmnd ovm* him, io which 
lo” vndds a inentnl and inunedkte snbnnssfon. Now, -in tiui 
tmoi.d ’-y.ii'm, iin the eontrnry, the hobh'i* of n fief was iiivostod 
wnh all" fbi* rights *d* sovertugniy in his tlonmini iiml over tho 
people inbabjimg it; lliey were" inlnnvnf, to the . dowmiu, imd 
nyiitr-r *d piiv.if-e pr»*per1 so tnueh lar, lliiii Iho prorogativoiS 
now reviignea'd as puldie were llwn piimi% and tho public 
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nowow w(*re tM|tuilly n|>|>n>|»nut.F<l. Whvn tlio poSBCBNor of a 
iicf, ill tlui luihii of oxorointonf Hovoreignij, in hiH own nmno, aiul 
hvHglit of jiroporiy, ovor all tho populatitjn amongBfc wliich ho 
livod, attended nn tts^einhly or parHaimnife held by his sir/orain— 
a imrlianient gouerally Hranty in nuinliers, and composed of his 
ecpials, or those who were nearly so - lu» carried neither to it nor 
from it tlie idea of a piddic jiower. Such an idea was in contra- 
diction to his whole esistmiee, and to all that he was accustoined 
to do in the interior of his donuuns. He saw in that assemlily 
only men invested with tin.' sunie rights as himself, in the same 
sitnatkm as he was, and aeting, lik<j him, )>y virtue of personal 
will. Kothing led or eompolied him to aeknowledgci in the most 
olevatcil portion of the government, <ir in the inHtitnticms now 
known as puldic, that superior and general ehanicter inherent 
in the idea that we entertain of imlitieal powers. And if ho 
wore diHsatislieil with the deeisioiu ho refused to eonenr in it, 
or appealed to force to resist it. 

In reality, force was the trim and habitual guarantoo of .rights 
in the feudal system, if it ho pennltted to enU foreo a guarantee, 
llio only meimH of inducing acknowledgment and respoct to 
righfcH was an incaasivnt rocurrenco to force. No mBtifcution 
availed; and no porfoetly was this folt, that institutions ceased 
to be invoked. If the soignoidal courts and fondal parHaihents 
had boeir* conditioned to not, they would have been much more 
energetic and fbet|ucnt than liistory represents thorn: their rarity 
proves tlieir useh?ssnesH. 

Nor need we he sur|>rise<l at this result, for it proceeded from 
a cause yet din.^per and more ilecisivo than those I have just 
iiuiicate<L 

Of all systems of governnu'iit and political guarantees, assu- 
redly the most difficult to establish, mul give stability to, is the 
federative; that system which conHistH in leaviug to each locality 
and particular society all the portion of governing power tliat 
can possibly remain in il, ami removing only that iiortion which 
is indispensalde to the maintemmeo of general society, in orilcr 
to fonn therefrom, in the lusart of that society, a central govern- 
ment. Imfact the federal system, although logically the most 
simple, is actually the most complex. To roconeilo the degroo 
of local independence ami liberty which it leaves in force, 'with 
the degree of general order and Bubinissiou which it demands 
and involves in certain cases, evidently wjuires a very advanced 
civilisation: it is absolutely essential that the inclinations of men, 
and individual choice, eo'-opemto in the oatu-bltHhmont and rnain- 
tcnancc of tlic system much more than in any other, Ibr the 
coercive nieans are far inferior. 

The federal system, therelbre, is one which certainly roepn, res 
the highest development of reason, morality, and civilisation, in 
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tlie society for whicli it is intended Yet this was the systcin tluifc 
feudalism essayed to cstaldish, for, in its <»'eiu‘riil features, it, was 
im actual federation. It ix'stecl upon the sauie priiiciples as those 
upon which the confederation of the United States uf America is 
at present founded. It assumed to confer upon each lord .all the 
govcnimcnt and sovereignty that ho could wield, aiul invest t!ie 
suzerain, or the general assembly of barons, with the least pos- 
sible portion of power, and this only in cases where it was abso- 
lutely necessary. The impossibility of eBta]>lishing such a systeiu 
amidst the ignorance, the brutal passions, and the imperfect moral 
state of men, as existing under the feudal regime, cannot ho 
matter of doubt. The very nature of sucli a government was 
utterly opposed to the manners of the men to wlioni it was to 
be applied. Who, then, can be surprised at tlio failure of these 
;:ittcnipts at organisation? 

Wo liavc now considered the feudal society, lirst in its most 
simple and fundamental element, and latterly in its entirety. 
Under these two aspects, we have endeavoured to trace what its 
necessary and natural influence must have been on tho courBo 
of civilisation. We are led, as I conceive, to this double result : 

1st, Feudalism has exercised a considerable, uud, upon^ the 
whole, a salutary influence upon the inward (lcveio}>ment of tho 
individual being; it excited in the minds of men energetic ideas 
and sentiments, moral wants, ami lino displays of character and 
passion. 

2d, In a social point of view, it faded in founding either legal 
order or political guarantees. It was a system indispensabk) to 
give a new commencemont in Buropo to tho society so utterly 
dissolved by barlnirism as to bo incapable of a more regular or 
extended form, and tho feudal fomi, radically bad in itself, could 
neither he reduced to regularity, nor be made expansive. Tho 
only political right that tho feudal system iuis given prevalence 
to in the European society, is the aight of I’esistance, I <lo not 
speak of legal resistance, for tlmt could mat become a <|ncstion 
in a society so little advanced. The progress of sot!icty alone 
effects the substitution, on tho ono hand, of piildic powers for 
individual wills, and on tho other, of legal resistance for tliat 
offei’cd by particular persons. In tliis is tho great object and 
chief perfection of the social order: a considerable latitude is 
left to personal liberty, and when that liberty comes to fail, and 
is reduced to defend its rightfulness, it is to public reason only 
that appeal can be made, to decide tho process instituted against 
individual freedom.' Such is the system of logid order and of 
legal resistance. Under the feudal system, there was of course 
Nothing similar. The right of resistance, supported and practised 
by the feudal law, was the right of personal resistanco—a toniblo 
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and uns<»cia.i «iTM?o \i in an jip|M‘ul to toreo, to wat\ wh\rh 
is till} tk‘Struciiijii of nm'ii'ty itmdr ; hut. ifc in wovorthoksg a r\i*H 
■vvlueli. can mvi'V «nti|i!tdoly in tho Innmtn iniail, 

for iiH aholiiion %vonl«l in* a rtatoanition <»!' Kor^ittoto. Hio jiionti- 
BK'Utof tlio right of nssiKtunoo trad pi-rl<^hcd in Un* deotiy of the 
Hyman Horiety, and ooiifti not fie rahul nj> from its aslu<«; mf 
could it Hpring very uaturaHy, as J ifiia^dius from f h<« prim'iples 
of tho ChriHluui, Hiu'icty. Foudalioii, thon, inlrothmod it int(» thy 
imuuuH’H of Ksiropo. It is to the honour of civilisatioii to rciHtor 
it always active and donnant, nhilst- it ik to the credif of the 
fciulal system i<i have cunstiiiitly protV'SHOil and Jisscrted it. 

Bach is the resnli, jf I ndsiaku ihU., of the examimitiiuj into 
tlio feudal .s«H‘te<y,couKidered in itself tmd in it.Mgencml elcnjiintM, 
indepeiidcnily t»f the hiMioriea! ileveloimunit.. If vvi‘ pass to facts, 
ti) history, wt* shail find that- evejything han happenetl ns was 
destined, that the feudal reginie 1ms olfeeied what it was nure to 
do, and that its ditstiny Iuih liceii in eonidrnuiv witii its nature. 
Evente niiiy he addtn'ed in corrolioratkm of all the conjeetures 
and inductions tlwi I have drawn iWnn the inert* nature of that 
sysioni. 

'.Let UB, ojist a gkneo ^iu|mn,iltw general Insiory of foyt!ai,iHm 
f«an thO' ton tir to the thirty oeiifcyry.. It is- im|)4>MlbIe to ho 
Hind to the iaefc^ thfit it irxerelied' in. pemi mnl salntm^y iiifiuonco 
u|M>E .the hidividniil ' 4evolo|iinint of ituwi, of hk eentimento, 
meter, and iilcas. ' Wo m%%mi o|mn tho IdRtorles of that |.voriod 
ivithout nuuding a tM'owai of nolde Hindiiuents, of grtcifc aetions, 
and agreeable developinouts of iminunity, (‘videutly springing 
from tlio inward tt*mper of Iho lendnf immm'rs. It is true eld- 
vairy docs not resemhh* feudalistn, yet it is its ilunglUer, It 
wtts from fondalinin that iho lirst notitms of thoHe lofty, geno'- 
rouH, and faithful sentinwnts ainiis 

Again, in anuthor fwint of view, tho hurst of tlie hliiropeun 
imagination, tho hrat cwnyn at pcadry and Jlterniure, tin* hrst 
imWeotual pUmsurca that EnropotnMtod after Hlmking olf bar- 
baritoojwero #noouKtgod and foatoml by tho fetidal spirit, and 
-were hmught hath in tlu^ roeosnoa of tlio cuatlos. For Ihis sort 
of development of humanity, a movatnont iu tho niiml and in life, 
loisufo, ft tho-ttsand condiiimw iiro rin|«irud, wdnch caimot hu itiofe 
with in . the to-iisomo, »ad, iiini hoork'li os.iHtoiu!o of the eoimnon 
pco|do. Henee-it ii with the fmnlal times hi Framm, Eiigtod, 
and Oermany, t3mfc...lh0 fiwt lltornry recoil oetiona, tliu ftmt ‘intoh 
le<5tual enjoyment! of Buropo, are itssooiatoth 
■ In return, if w^o Inveitigato luntory m to tho social iEflnenco 
of feudalism, it 'will tell •a^eably to our conjooturoi, that it 
has boon evanywliere, oppo»^ m woU to iho oBt&bllsbmont of 
■ goneral oriler, as to tho e.xtonfiaa .of general liberty. In what- 
■over .ciuiirtor wo consider- tho |)TO-|roi8 of woloty^wo’ slwill hud 
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tlie feudal system standing as an obstacle. From the first period 
vof its existence, we perceive the two forces tluit have been the 
'O'l'cat levers in the devolopniciit of order and libeit^, the luonsU” 
dncal power on the one hand, and i)opular power on the other, 
■royalty and the peoidc attack it, and struggle unceasingly against 
it. Some attempts were made at various eras to give it regu- 
larity, to bring it to a state somewhat legal and general ; as 
in England by William the Conqueror and his sons, in Fmiice 
by St Louis, and in Germany by several of the emperors. But 
all the trials and attempts fiiilcd, for the very nature of the 
feudal society w^as repugnant to ordci* and legality. In modern 
times, some ingenious men have endeavoured to dress np feu- 
dalism as a social system, and to give it a legal, regular, and^ 
progressive form : they have made a golden ago of it. But if 
they are asked to adduce their in-oofs, to assign a locality or a 
time for this Utoj)ia, they are unable to do so ; for they would 
represent a drama, for which neither theatre nor actors arc to be 
found in the past. The cause of this error is easy of discovery, 
>and it is one wliich equally explains the contrary mistake of 
those who cannot entertain the idea of the feudal system without 
absolute execration. Both parties have failed to take into con- 
sideration the double aspect under which feudalism pi*escnts 
itself : to distinguish, on the one hand, its influence upon the 
individual development of man, upon his cluu'aetcr, sentiinenfcs, 
and passions ; and on the other, its injiuencos on the social state. 
The first ai’e unable to conceive that a social system should be 
so Mr of evils, and so fatal, as is alleged, in which such lofty 
sentiments, and so many virtuei, are found, in which they see 
literature take root, and manners assume a certain elevation and 
dignity. The others behold only the ill resulting from feudalism 
to the mass of the population, and the obstacles planted by it to 
the establishment of ofdei* and liberty, and are unwilling to l)e- 
lieve that noble characteristics, gi’eat virtues, or any advancement 
whatsoever arose from it. Both have overlooked the double 
element of civilisation, and forgotten that it consists in two deve- 
lopments, one of which can be produced in the course of time, 
independently of the other ; although after many ages, and a long 
series of events, they must reciprocally call and bring forth eacii 
other. 

In conclusion, what the feudal system was, and what it oftected, 
it was necessitated to be and to efiect. Individuality, a pc3raonal 
existence in full energy, was the predominant feature amongst 
the conquerors of the Homan world, and therefore the develop- 
ment of individuality necessarily resulted from the social system 
founded by them. What man liimself bears with him into a 
social system when he enters it, his inward and moral disposi- 
tions, powerfully influence the situation ho occupies. The situa- 
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tion in itR tavnroictswivon t1u> ampomtionH, fortifies «■»« 
them. The individual mvayed iu tlm tlnmian sneifty : 
t!io feudal systevu, tlio off'Himiiif; of the tiennati, excrciN<'<l « 
influotveo to the promotion of individinil devidoimieiit. 

Set is diseemil.la in the various .•le.nente of e.vihsat.on. h 
have remained faithful to their orieiiud 1 u-ni.u|.leH ; thej Imve 
advanced and pushed fonv.ard the world in the runU> ‘ 

they first entered. In the sueeeedme leeture who !i « 11 i «- 
In-aL the history of the ehureh Ir.nn the Idth to t.lie 'ne Hh 
century, and of its inllneuee uiimi hiiropwiu (■ivilis.itioii, a m. 
and stnkiug' cxiurplc will bu tHuppUyd. 
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LECTUHE Y. 

THE CIIUUCII l-aOM THE EII-TII TO TftE TWldj’TH {.M:NTI;IIV. 

Having examined tlio natni'c and iidiucticc of ilic iinulal svs- 
tom, wo next entoi' npon the .subject of the (diristian cliitrdi 
from the -Hfth to tlic twelfth century; of iho clnnrh^ as I luivo 
once before remarked, because I do not purpose to <Uj.scaut upon 
Christianity properly so called, upon Christianity as a religious 
system, but upon tJio church, upon the Christian clergy as an 
ecclesiastical society. 

In the iiffch century tliis .society wus almost coTip)] etdy orga- 
nised. Of course it has undergone .since that era many and im- 
portant changes, but it may bo asserted that tlie clmrcli, coirsi- 
dered as a corporation and government for the Cliristiaxi people, 
had attained a complete and independent existence. 

It requires but a single glance to recognise a jirodigious dide- 
rence between the state of the church in the fifth century, atul 
that of the other elements of European civili.sation. I have par- 
ticularised, as the fundamental cloinents of oui- civilisation, the 
municipal and feudal sy.stcm.s', royalty, and tlie church. lu that 
ago the municipal system was a more relic of the Homan Empii’e, 
a lifeless and fonnles^ shadoyr, TIi© feudal system had not 
emerged from chaos. Boyalty existed but in name. All the 
civil elements of modem society were in decay or Btmggling 
infancy. The church alone was at once young and constitutcil ; 
it alone had ac<iuimd a definitive fonn, and preserved all the 
vigour of its first ages ; it alone possessed the principle of move,- 
ment and of order, energy and sy.stem,.tho two great instrumonts 
of influence. Is it not, I ask, by the moral action, the internal 
movement on the one hand, and by order and discipline on the 
other, that institiition.s are ingi-lfted upon aociotic.s t Besides, 
the church had stirred up all the great ^que.stions wliich interest 
men; all the prohlenm concerning human nature, and all tlie 
chances of human destiny, were its matters of discussion, q^ius 
its influence upon modern civilisation has boon veny great, much 
greater, perhaps, than its hottest aclyorsarics or its most 55oalouR 
defenders made it. They, occupied-- in serving or opposing it, 
considered it only in a polemical point of view, and were unaldo, 
as I conceive, to judge it with impaftiality, or to moaBure it in 
all its extent, 

: The church of the fifth century presonte itself as an ipdopen- 
dent,and constituted society, standing between the mastera and 
sovereigns of the world, the possessors of temporal power on the 


tiik ciit'Wii r«»>M i-inii t»'* twv.i.rrif rrA'rnjv. 


fflic liand, tho o«UvT,M'rvi«g an aliuk bul wiu’ii 

them, and anting n\mn all 

Therefore, to aHiH^rtnin smd |»erteetly uiKlmtand its actitn?, 
wo nnmt caninider it nndin* tbroo aHpi‘c.t?t. We inuai first of ail, 
survey it in itself, and aeronnt, of wlmt; it was, its iiiieriua 
eonsiifcntion, Uie prineiples wlikdi lovilnndiiah'd in it, its miliire ; 

then exatnino It in its ri^lalinits with temporal saverek^ns, kings, 

lords, or others; ami fiimliy, in ds relniion.s with (he pesfpie. 
And %vhen, tnmi this iriple rximiinafion, w*e have dedtieed n 
complete idea of tluMdmreh, of itp |ndn(dpie% Mtiiathni, ainl the 
Mimnceltwas desdned Ut t \;»*reist\ we will vin-ify emr reason« 
ings by history, <»r, in other w onis, we will inqiiim wdiether f ieis, 
|)ro])er!y so called, are in necortlaiici' with the resnlts whieh the 
study of ilu^ church and of its viiriuns reluiioMN Iml m to draw, 

First, then, of the church in itself, td' its iiitenial state, its 
nature. 

The iirst imposing fact, uud the most important [)erhaps, is its 
mere existence the fAisterua'pd’n government based on ndigion, 
of a clergy, of an ecch'siastical et‘i’|»n'ution, of a priesthood, of ti 
Tcdigion in tint HjUHirilohil Htnie. 

To very nuuty enligkteswd wen, tlieso worils nlmie, a Isxly of 
pvieste, a pnoithtnid, a gtivoniatotti religion, appenr 

docisivo of the' (lueBiioti, Thoy are of . ojnnbn that a rcliglou 
•vvMeh has workod up to it Imdy of pnesta* to a clergy hoMing a 
legal eonstitntiou, a niligiim, in fact, imdcir govortianee, exercises 
an inflmmce, taken uptm tlu^ wlude, more hurtful than benofitdal. 
According to ii»eir idea, religdeu is a purely imiivithml aifair 
between man and <»od; and whenever it (ohch tiii.s chavaeter, and 
sin oxternul atdborhy is inbo'itOHed between the imilvidiad jiiul 
the object of Ids rtdigiuuH ermal, llud. is (o say, the Almighty, 
religion iB adidknuted, ainl s<Hdtdy endangered. 

Tlio oxamiimtiim of iliis is imposed upon rm. In order 

to learn tho iiiimmcn exoreiWHl by the ^’lirintian eliurch, it is 
noeesBary to Jmvo a distinct idea of what ought to he tluunthi- 
enco pf a church or bmly of clergy* ■ft’om tho imturo of thci iaHti- 
tutloniteolf* To athiin thiH mid, it hohovoH ua to enter upon thes 
j)fcdimMry investigaijoig wludher rdigimi is, in fact, purely in- 
dividual! whotimr it provolveH, ami gives rmo to, nothing nion* 
than an inward relaiitni between oaeh man mnl Ood 1 or whether 
it of Tm(5i«ity b«»raeii ii Hourcc of now rolaticmH betwcoo men, 
from whidi rellgioiii «ociofcy, iimi a ^^emummont for that iooioty, 
as inovitaldy roiult'l 

If religion bo rodiicod to iho religious senthnonfc properly so 
callod, to that Hontrment eortoinly quite real, yet still Bomawhat 
vague and unceri/iin in iti objockwliich we emmot further clji> 
ractoriHOytlmu by its mim mmitiou; that aoiitiin.ent which, ad- 
droaaes itself Hoiiietiines to OKtortor miore, gometimea to tl.m 
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most .STil)ile emotions of the soul, now to poetic efl’usions, now to. 
the invsteni‘s of the futiii-LS which rmi^es iOiniitabiy, seekiii^r 
everywhere for HJiiisfactlon, ami tixin»; itself nowhere; if reIi|,pon 
he; restrieief] to this sentiment, I say, then must it, in niy under- 
st'imlini^s remain purely individiuiL 8uch a sentiment may in- 
<iee<l provoke a, momentary association anioni^st men; it mayy 
and in fact must, take pleasure in sympathy, ami he nourished 
and Ktren|j;tliened hy it. But from its imsi, 'tiled and waamnni;^ 
na, tori', it is incapaVdij of hecoming the principle of a pernuincnt 
and extended associaiiim, or of accommodating itself to any system 
of precepts, ritc*s, and forms ; in a word, to give oi'iglu to a reli- 
gions society and governnumt. 

But I am strangely at fault, if this religions sentiuJeni gives 
I'omjdeie expression tc» the wlioh' religious nature of man. Ac- 
cording to my idea, religion is a great deal more. 

Tluu’i* are prohlems in human nature and in Immau destiny 
whose solution i.s hi'yoml this world, which are linked to an order 
of things unknown to the visible creation, Imt which irrcprcBsibly 
torment tins minds of men, and which they are ahHolutely bent 
upon solving, 'fho solution of these probletns, with the creeds 
and dogmas %vhich contain, or at least profcHS to contain it, m 
tln^ first object, and the first simrco of religiotn 

Vet another route condticis mankind to it. I’o those who have 
pursued jihilosophic studies to some extent, it is, 1 bidieve, clear 
enougb that morality t'Kists inilepcndently of religions itlous; 
that tln3 distinction iKttwuen good and ovil in morals, and tho 
oldigation to Mhnn ovil and tlo good, are laws tlwit man rocognisw 
in his own nature m much as tho law'# of logic, having thoir })rin- 
ciplo inheront in him, and thoir application in liis actual life. 
But tlu'se facts hdng settlod, and morality invested with inde- 
pendence, a (lucstion ariHca in tho hmnnn tnnkirstiuiding- ' \Vdu:nuH} 
eoines niorality •wlnther does it lead ! Is tlfts obligation to <h> 
good, which subsists by itself, an isolated fnet, without an author 
or an end? Docs it not veil from, or rather does it not reveal 
to man, an origin and a destiny whieh is m)t of this world? I’his 
is a spontaiU'uuH, inevitalilo ipieHtion, and it is one by whitdr 
morality, in its turn, leads man to the threshold of religion, smd 
oiams to him a spliiere from which he has not originally recuiveil 
it 

'rims, on ono hand, tho proldems concerning our naiare, on tho 
other, tlu? necessity of seeking for morulity a sumdion, an origin, 
and a pnrijose, am fruitful and assnrt'd sonn'cs to ruligiom 
lienee it presents itself nmlor many other aspects than tlmt of 
a pn rt^ sentiment, siudu, as I have <lescribetl: it |n*e«oni« itself as 
a rivhole, eombining, I#?!-, Doctrinc^s dvoked hy Abe proMoms 
which bcHCt man lumseif; 2f/, Drec(*pts corresponding to tijoio 
doctriiicsi and giving a meiiuiiig ami sanction to natural morality; 


Tim ciniwn kuom vintt w twuM'tii m , !*? 

TB.l :W, IVoimscK n.Wrosswl to tl..- 1«.)WM of fnlority . t.i. r' i.ii.- 'l 
riunim..ity. T1 k-«o are wl.at tnily .•ouat.h.te rolttom., «ral «... U 
iifis at lK)U<mi, and not a iiaov. <‘Xt>rew.ioii ,.r womif.dity, » i.or't 
of tl.o iiuaKiruition, or a variety ii« poetie 

TliuB brought to its tnio elements, U> its osmokt, o i 

ImiKor apiicavs as a matter tam-ly imbvalnal, -ot o 
and fruitful priiioiiile of itssociatioii. I'lr.st taUe it, as a s, so 
of creeds and dogmas. Tridli bel.mpH t.. none pei idiarls ; it s 
univer,sal and ab-soUite; ttien reii.nre to *' J 

common. Then a.s to tlm precepts associat.sl to do. t , ui. 
oldiRatory law for one. individual is so lor all; it ttmst be p.... 
imd"-ated, and all men mnst be liroiiKlit under its cuiptr.’, l.nsf !j , 
as to the promises wliicb reliRion makes un.ler sanelmn n) ,f. 
creeds and pi-eeepls : they must be spread far and wide, and 
all must be culled to enjoy their blessin;,.. 1 liercfofe it is from 
the e.ssentiul elemenla of vediKion that reb>;.ons s.s'mty arises; 
and it results so infallil.ly from them, thaMhe word pre..eli(istn, 
vvhieh is esneeially applied to relictions ereeds, amt w ins alno.st 
evehiHivelv emiRtcrated to them, is still that vvhicli es press, , (!„. 
mo.st foreihle of social HontimeiitH, tliat iiicessitiit craving to jir.e 
pacate ideas, and give oxtunwoii to any parlieiitar teiriety. 

Wlmi tho gernw of tlio wlIgmitH «odvly nn? m%tm Iwil 
•\vlmn a mrQn mnnhm of mm% mi in mmmm 

jirfcicks of liolief, tmder a kw of common wligtmw m\l 

in common religious liopci, a govm-nmoiH In for ilwm, 

K'o a(.>ciety caw cxint a «.*von mi imur, milmti n 

mciii. Af. the very moment, tlmt tlio Muucty in timl by 

the me.ro fnefe of itn fimmatiou, it mUn up n gmornmouf fo prti 
claim fcho emumou truth, ilm hnml of the w»rit^ty, atul io imt‘ 
mulgato and mtiinUiiu tlm preoepiH wturh (hut trudi imu hrm« 
to light. The neccHHity for a power or govormmmf, ov»-r i|$«t 
relknouft Bodety, im over every otimr, m impikii In tho *4 
tho exiHkjuco of the »odoty. Ami not only w tlm gov<trmiu»*»ii 
ahsolutoly oBHcmtial, l>ut it funn» natundly, I rmmot 
long ia explaining how go%mrnmout iu prodmu.4 imd 
i}.i society at largo ; I will coufino mynolf to tho nuwtrk* timt 
•when tMags followthdr imtiiral when tw pari, 

power falls to the jnemt ahlc, to tho hoHi, to tlioau wlii» will hml 
Hodety to its object Is a warlike t'X|KHUt,hiii coutcmphiUul f Tiw 
most valmnt will take ilm powo.r. Um tlm asaoduilon iu view 
soTUo sskilM mvestigatiou or entorprisej Tho 
will attain tho mastery.' In al! ctwioH, whenever tlm world 'it lofli 
to its natural couwe, 'tho aatwml imapnility of won k fVtily clw« 
played, mid each takes tho place which ho is m|mhle of illittg. 
And in tho religions rehition, mon are imt tnoro W|:wl in 
powers, and capacity, thandn other roRpectit inch ft iitimi will lie 
■more capable than another to shod light ti.poa r»llgtou* dwetrimM,, 
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snd to ma-lvo tliem generally adopted; anotlicr will derive from 
iiimself more authority to enforce the observance of the religious 
precepts; and some other will excel in sustaining and raising the 
emotions of the miad and the religious hopes. Hence tiie same 
inequality in faculties and influence, which gives birtli to power 
in civil society, is equally its cause in religions. Missionaries 
‘ come forth and declare themselves, lilio generals. So tint, as on 
tlie on© lianda. religious government necessarily results from the 
aiatoe of a religions society, so on the other, by the more opera- 
tion. of linman faculties, and their unequal distribution, its devo 
lopxnent also is perfectly natural. Therefore, as soon as religion is 
pilaiited. ill man, a i*eligious society is formed ; and as soon as the 
religious society appears, it produces its government. 

But Her© <a fundamental objection arises, from tho absence of 
4 xiiytlmig to ordain and impose, and from notliing cocrcitivc being 
legitiTiiate. That there is, in fact, no scope for government, since 
^-.-""■^libeTty ougtit to subsist unrestricted. 

It is, I belie'voj a very confined and rude idea of government 
'to imag-ine it to reside solely, or oven with regard to tho force 
wdiichit exliibits to insure obedience, in its coorcitivo element, 

I leave the i*eligious point of view, and take civil govenirneut, 
follovdiig the simple course of events. Society exists : there is 
■sometliijjg to do, no matter what, for its interest, or in its name ; 
there is a law to give, a measure to take, or a judgment to pro- 
nounce. Most assure^y there is lilcewiso a good law to make, 
^ good rosolve to follow, and a good judgment to deliver. What- 
soever may b© th<5 subject under discussion, or the interest 
bronglit bi question, upon all occasions tlrere is a truth necosBary 
to be Imownt., aad wMch ought to decide tho conduct. 

THe first act of government is to seek out this truth, and to 
discover what is just and reasonable, and what is suitable to tbo 
society. "Wlien it has found it, it proclaims it. Then it must 
endeavour to impress upon the minds of those upon whom it is 
toactj tliat it is right, so 'as to gain their ajiproviil, and acquies- 
cence, Is there anything coercive in all this ? Certainly not. 
Now suppose that the tratli, which ought to decide the affair, 
wbatever it may bo, is found out and proclaimed, that all under- 
standings are iniuiediately convinced, all inclinatiouB determinofl, 
* tliat all xmiversally recognise tho government to Ikj right, and gi ve 
it spontaneous obedience ; there is still no coercion,* there is no 
need for tlie eraxoloymmit of force. But is it to bo concluded from 
tills that gowninont has not subsisted, that, in fact, thoro han 
been no government 1 Most clearly there has been a government, 
and it lias nccomipilished its true task. Coercion comes only when 
the resistance of individual wills presents its’olf, when tho idea, or 
the measure which government has adopted, obtains not tho 
apprcihation or tho voluntary submission of alt Then the go veaii- 
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iinciifc employs force to rnalio itself bo uboye<l, a Moemsary result 
of human imperfection, an imperfection .residing at once both in 
tlic governing powoi' and in the society. Tlicro will never In? nny 
means for absolutely avoiding it ; civil govornniciits will ahvays 
l)C obliged to have recourse to it in a certain dogreo. But Hurtsly 
coercion docs not constittite them ; wlumever they caii tlispense 
with, it, they do so, to tlie gi'cat advantage of all, and iheir iiigluist 
state o,f perfection is to passfrom. it, ami to rely ujkui purelynioml 
means, upon the iniluence e.?icrcised over the iutelligenee or ,inctj; 
insonnieh that the more a, goveruinent <h‘part.s Irom coercion, the 
’iuoro faithful is it to its true nature, and the better ftdhls its eufi. 
It is not, therefore, lowered or tinduly e<mtracted, us is vulgarly 
echoed 5 it acts in another manner, and lhat manner infinitely 
more generjil and powerful. Tliose governments wlneli employ 
most coert'ion, effet't much less tlian those wliicii employ noini. 
By addressing itself to good, sense, by convincing frtio wills, 1 >y 
acting with means ]ntrely intellectual, a government, instead 4)1* 
lowering itself, is extended and elevated, and it is under sucfi 
cirenmstancos that it aecomplishes its greatuBt actiims. On the 
contrjiry, it is wliou it is oliligod to coaseloasly em|)ioy coeivion 
that it contraots luid shraiks, effects very little, and that Httlo 
va*y badly. 

Tho essence of govoniment, tlien, k far from residing in ctKn*- 
cion, or the employment of feree, ''riiat which constitutes it most 
especially, is a systom of moans and jiowors, lumed on the prin- 
ciple of truly socking tlic discovery of what k fitting to l>o dom,i 
upon eacli occasion, the discovery of the truth winch ought to 
govern society, so that it may be afterivaials made to penet.ralo 
tlio minds of men, and ju’oeare. their voluntary and free udoj>tion. 
The necessity for, ami the existeneo of a government, are theri^- 
fbro (piitu conceivable, even when there is no siaipo given to 
coercion, or when it is absolutely intordictenh 

Mow this is exactly the government of a religious socici.jv 
Tliore is no doubt tliat coercion is jirohibiknl in it, for inasniuch 
as the human consoienco is its only territory, the employment of 
force is unquostionably illegitimato, whatever may ho the olyixjt 
in view; but it does not the less subsist, nor is it the less incinn- 
l)OBt upon it to accompilHh all tlioso things proviously mentionod. 
It behoves it diligently to Hcnrch for the .roUgious iloctrines which 
solve the problems upon tlie human destiny, or if there be already 
a general system of articles of belief iu which ilioso problems are 
solved, tlien, in each particular case, to unveil and place in tedl 
light the ordinances of tlie system; it must promulgfteoimd enforce 
the precejits wliich, corrospond to its doctrines, and it must pixmcli 
and expound thoin, and when society faOH from thorn, call it back. 
But nothing compulHory; simp)ly investigaiion into, to preaching 
and the cxpomiding of, religious truths;: in case of neoci, udmoni- 
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iiufl rrif un’. in \h's fln‘ fiiNk, nn nlsn the <luh% of the 
Sof a^hh* foorrion out of viinv ultoj[(ethtirj 
Kfilh .iil Uu; .rotial ijnostions us to tin* or|,^{uuKiikHi of govern- 
no o? .ohI I'hiiifi u Hohition. For nif-tanro, the qaentiem 

v. lo'?lir} a Iwjiiy of roiigioOH tiiugi*^trnioH Im.‘ iUH‘ossnn% or whether 
|tr' |.).v^'-ohlo to tro.Hi t« ilto roIighofH of jwlividmik?-.- 

q'o siooi winrh ut insuo hoi^vi'oo the lonjonty of religioviH 
?o»’u.:ije« iiml iho Quaki'rj< sm mv whirli tvill always ox i.st, ami 
aUvayn <h-inan<i Hu 4 hso tlHM|nosdta% whether, 

wloat it ih iij;rotn| tluit u hohy of n.^ligions iimgiMtraioH is fieia?s 8 ary, 

lO’olVrrfo’o .‘^hiuihl ho givoit to a ^ystom of <sjnality, whore the 
ninH**U rs of roUo.ooi nro oquul {Uiinngsi tluniwolvc^H, juid doliherate 
in rutnntou^ur to u liionirrlnoal ounstituiion with fhfforonfc dogrecB 
of }.M-,%or f in anv ttiheh will novoi* coaso, on armmiit Kinqhy of all 
oorrrHttr |»Mtvor hihng dotiiod (o tlH? oreloHiHj^tiral magistnites, 
a way ho iinnr dononiinulhnn hmioinh thorofuro, of Hock- 

ing Uso, diH**uinti«m of the n^ligiooK Mwioty, no m h> nthuu a right - 
in' iloHiroy ilu* ri'ligiwm gin'oriitiionh wo ixm \nmmi to rowomher ■ 
that iho ri*lighmH Hiahefy'w forutoil in the mituml ofilcr of fcliiiigfi, 
and that tito gr»vorimK*nt nmulto m «ut?imlly front the Hoctoty;. 
and Ikai lb' real |»m!ihmi to roHolvo b, to dotoriisine iqitui what 
eoanlitiuioif fijis guvoftimont ongld. to MdiHiHt, and wlmi are tlie 
ha*‘» s, tio" |#rjnoi|»h'H, iho ronditions <d' its logitimary. Thin in too 
?t u»‘ HO I’ aigatom vvhii'h tin* ms’ossary oxisioin-o oi the rollgi,0HH 
g.n,»i''nmoni» as of o%ory otiior, im|HW0H, 

Now ilio ootuliinom of legiittoavy are iho name for tluvjgovom- 
mvnt of Iho ridigtww Noobly «i for., ov-ory othw* . fhoymaybo: 
nahioiHl to two 5 iho ^ felmi iko powor tlovolvo?« n\Hm mtd 
rettmioii oiawtofdly in the toiiuln of the hmi and mo-it capable, m 
far. id’ hni^t, m in prartinddo In tlRumporfoetion of Intman affalw ; 
lltni the mm, legittinutoly anpimm^ waUorotl through. Hoeioiy,.tHi 
Hioiglit otih hroiighl ftnwvnnh and ouiUnl upon to tkioitle the Hooial 
law, and to i*Jtrvrts<' tin* ptavur j the Heeuinl, that povvor, righttoliy 
riomt it filed, re*»per{N ilie right fill liliortieH of thoHO n|H>n whom it 
is exenoMsI. A good Nystein in the furmatioii and organisatitm of 
puwer. and a go»Hl hy>*i«*fii oi gttiir4mtw.?a io'r liberty, .are the two 
rMOiliiioiis wliu’h imply the goodneHH of gifvmmmnt in genemh 
rehgiouH iir eivtl They mnni ail he juilgcd by tiiiH twofold 
erflerioin 

1‘herefoixs iimtoitd of urging its cxiHtunee as a repr<tarh to toe- 
einn-.dq ur governiiumt id* the CdiriHtknyverU!, it w incimiboiit 
n-|Hm ns tu' inveHtigato tutw it was euahtitittod, and wimther its 
prifi* ifdes i*orrt*i4|n»iakal to the twai* esstmUal eomUiioim id every 
good govr-rnment* Lei u» examiiw the ehurek imdor this douMo, 

^ ^ ■ jj. • u 

With regard to the creation ami triiiwmisstmi of poww m. too 
vliiii’chi I here is a w-urd in IVct|ueut wso in siioak'iitg of tltoCltfis- 
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tiaii clergy, wliicli I dosiro to repudiate—- namely, the appellation 
ot' caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates hm been often 
styled a caste. The expressiou is far from being a just one ; for 
the idea of hereditary descent is inherent hi that of caste. If wo 
take the countries in wliieh the system of castes was produced, 
India and Egypt, wo shall hnd it was essentially hereditary, the 
transmission of the same situation and power from father to son. 
Where the hereditary principle did not ])rovail, neither did tlie 
caste, but a corjioratiou. The spirit engendered in an established 
body has its evil results, l)ut it is <iuito ditferent from the spirit 
arising from tlio system of castes. The word caste cannot be at 
all applied to the (diristiau churcdi. The celibacy of tho priests 
prevented the Christian clergy from bocoming a caste. 

Kow tlio consequonceH of this ditferoneo are considerable. To 
the system of caste, to tho fact of hereditary descent, monopoly is 
inevitably attached. The very delinition of the word proves it. 
Wlion tlio same functions and powers become hereditary in tho 
same lamilics, it is clear that an exclusive privilege is transmitted, 
and that no one can acquire these function.s or powers indepen- 
dently of his origin. 8uch, in fact, was the result; for where tho 
religious government fell into tho hands of a caste, it becamo 
luattci' of privilege, and no person entered it Imt those who sprang 
from tho families of tlm caste. But nothing of this sort is mot in 
the Christian ohurch, and Indeed so far from that being the case, 
tlio church maintained tho principle of tho equal admissibility of 
all men, whatever might ho their origin, to all its charges and 
dignities. The ecclesiastical career, .more particidarly from tlio 
iifth to the twelfth century, was open to all. Tho clmrcli was 
recruited from all ranks, from the inferior as well as the Hiqierior, 
and most fre{}uoutly, indeed, from tho inferior. All things were 
cviuuhliug around it, under the iidlucuce of the oxcluHive system ; 
it alone maintained tho jnineiplo of equality and fair competition, 
and summoned tho possessors of legithuato superiority to the 
assumjitiou of power. This was tho first great conscaiuenco that 
naturally resulted from it being a body and not a caste. 

Again, there is a spirit inherent in castas, that of immutability 
or stagnation. This a.ssertion has no need of proot. All history 
informs us that the sjurit of Btagnatiou has possosHod all societies, 
political or religions, in which the system of castes prodominatod. 
The fear of clianga or progi’es.s was certainly introduced into the 
Ohristian church at a certain epoch, and up to a certain point. 
But wo cannot say that it predominated, nor can wo assort that 
tho church 1ms remained immovable and stationary : during many 
ages it' was in movement and progress, somotimos stimulated by 
tlio attacks of an outward opposition, sometimes impelled from 
witbin by tbo necessities for intorual reform and dovolopment 
Upon the whole, it is a society which has constantly changed and 
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progressed, and whose history is marked with corrcspondiiig 
characteristics. It admits of no doubt that the iudlscrimiiiate 
admission of all men to ecclesiastical chargtss, and the contuiuai 
recriutment of the church upon a principle of equal ity, powerfully 
aid(3d in inaintaiiimg and unceasingly reaniiuating its activity and 
energy, and in prevonting the triuniph of the imiuutul>lc or stag- 
nant spirit. 

How was the church, thus admitting all men to power, assured 
as to tlio justness of their claims? How did it discover, and draw 
out from the obscurity of tho mass, those legitimately superior 
spirits entitled to talcc part in the government? 

Two principles were vigorous in the church : lirst, the. election 
of the inferior by the superior, a power of choice and nomination 
exercised by the latter ; secondly, the election of the sujierior ly 
subordinates, properly an election such as wo .esteem it at tho 
present day. 

Tho oi’dination of priests, for example, tho faculty of malcing a 
man a priest, belonged to the supoiior alone ^ the chuico was exer- 
cised by the superior upon the inforioi'. Likewise with regard to 
the presentation to certain ecclesiastical benefices, amongst other 
benefices attached to feudal grants, it was tlio superior, whctlier 
king, pope, or lord, who named tho incumbent. In otlier cases, 
the principle of election proper was in force. The bi.shops had 
been for a long time, and were frequently, at tlm epocli wliich, 
now engages our attention, elected by the body of tho clerg}^, and 
tho congregations even sometimes interfered. In the cloistors of 
the monasteries, tho abbot was footed by the monks. At Home, 
the pope waa elected by the college of cardinals, and formerly tho 
whole Koman clergy took part im that nomination. Thorofore wo 
find these two principles, the choice of tho inferior by tho sujio- 
lior, and the election of the superior by subordinates, recognised 
and active in the church, especially at tho epoch in question, and 
it was by tlm one or tho other of these moans that it designed tho 
men called to exercise a portion of the ecclesiastical power. 

The co-existonco of two principles so essentially diftbrent was 
accompanied by a struggle for mastery. After many ages and 
vicissitudes, tho nomination of tho inforior by the superior has 
prevailed in the Christian church. But in general it was tho 
other principle, the choice of -ftio superior by the subordinates, 
which prevailed ftom tho fifth to tlio twelftli century. There is 
no reason for astonishment in tho co-existcnco of two principles 
so very ^stinct; for looking at society in gonenil, at the natural 
course of things, and at tho manner in which power is trmismitted 
in the world, it is unquestionablo that this transmission is efibcted, 
sometimes according to one of these modes, and sometimes ac- 
cording to tho other. The church did pot invent them ; it foiiml 
them in tho providential arrangement of human things, and it 
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tlience borrowed tlieJii. Tboro is iiiudi Hoimd iBonso and utility in 
each uiude, aiul tbeir oombiDation might ofton bo the bent iiuniUH 
of discovering tine realiy legitiiaato claimant to power. It in a, 
great inisfortiiue, in my opinion, that ono of the two, the choice of 
the inferior by the superior, luiH been victorious in the church* 
But the other has never completely perished, am I under <biieronfc 
imiiics it lias liceii rein’ofUiced more or less successfull}^^ at every 
era, 80 as at ail events to enter protests, and interrupt tlie pre- 
scription, 

lioturnirig to the epoch ioimediately inider view', the ( 'lirisiiasi 
elmrch then derived a |)n)tiigiouB strength from its res]a‘ct for 
e({uality and legitiniiitely superior minds. It was a society in the 
highest degree popularised, inimitably accessible) and open to all 
the faculties, to all the noblo aspirations, in human natiiro* Thence 
sprang its power, nmeh nioro tiian from its riches and the illegiti- 
mate means of inllucnco which it fias too friMpiently e!t){iIoyed. 

With regard to the Hecund comlitioii of a gmal government, 
respect lor liberty, the chure.k wuh greatly delicient. 

Two evil jnlnci pies met in it; the ono avowed and incorpo- 
rated, 80 to speak, in its doctriaos ; the other introduced into it by 
human weakness, not as a logithnato cottsequonco of its doctrines^ 

Tlio first was tlxo doliasGment of tho righto of individual rea80% 
the pretension to tlmsmit articles of boHof from high to low 
tlircmghout tlxo whole religious society, without allowing any one 
the right of private judgment. It k more easy to ]^y down thiu 
lirctension tis a priuclple, than to make it actually prevaih A 
conviction docs not ponotrato thu huuum intellect, unless the 
intollocfc bo itself accessory to its admiKsion; it must be made 
acceptable to reason. In whatever manner it prosentH itself 
whatever sanction it may invoke, reason weighs it, am! if it |)re" 
vail witli the humtai undorstanding, it iBbecauHeof ito rationality. 
Tiius there is always, under whatever form it may lie veiled, an 
action of individual reason upon the ideas which, are jnadended to 
be imposed upon it. It is true, novortholesH, that reason may be 
perverted; it may to a certain extent nullify or cunaseulate itself; 
it may he indaecd to niako a bad use of its faculties, o)' not to 
make suchiiso of them as it has a right to do* Such, in fact, luis 
been the conseexuonco of this evil principle swhnitted into the 
church, alfehpugh it never had, and never could have, an umniatod 
and uncontrollable action. . 

Tlie second evil i^rinciido was tho rigid of coercion awgated 
to itself by tlio church-— a right contrary to the nature of a teligioug 
society, to the origin of tho church itself, and to i to primitive 
maxims— a rigid contested by several of tho illuBtrioua Mhors of 
tlie clmrch, Btiiut Ambrose, Baixd Hilary, and Smut Martin— but 
which, neverthedess, was uphold, and became a prodomiiumt 
assertion. Tho pretension of forcing to believe-^if ^vo can put 
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these two words together— or of physically punishing belief, as 
the persecution of heresy— that is to say, contempt for the legiti- 
mate liberty of human thought, is an error which was introduced 
into the church even before the fifth century, and has cost it dear. 

If, therefore, we consider the church in its relations with the 
liberty of its memhers, wo i)crceivo that its principles in this 
respect were less legitimate and salutary than those which pre- 
sided at the formation of the ecclesiastical po wer. ^ Wo are not, 
however, to conclude that one evil principle radically vitiates 
an institution, nor even that it does all tiie mischief with wiiicli it 
is j>i*egnant. Nothing falsifies history more than logic. When 
the human understanding lias fixed upon an idea, it de<luiu‘s 
therefrom all possible consequences ; it makes it bring forth all 
that in pure possibility it could bring forth, and then rcpr<;sent.s 
it in history as attended by all these results. But matters do not 
come out after this fashion; events are not so })rompt as the 
deductions of the human mind. There is in all things mixture 
of had and good so dcep-scajicd and inviuciblo, that whon you 
dive to the most hidden elements of society or the mind,, whatever 
portion you open out, you there find tlicse two orders of things 
co-existent, developing themselves side by side, and struggling 
with, but not extonninating each other. Human nature never 
goes to the last limits either of good or bad ; it passes unceiusiiigly 
from one to the other, recovering itself when it seems nearest the 
fall, and faltering at the moment that its step socniH firmest* ’Wo 
discover here once more that characteristic of discordance, variety, 
and strife, which I have already remarked as the fundamental 
characteristic of Eui'opean civilisation. 

There is, furthermore, a general fact illustrative of the govern- 
ment of the church of which it is necossaiy to take notice. A t 
the present day, when the idea of a government, whatever may 
be its nature, presents itself to ns, we feel that there is no hmger 
any pretension of controlling aught else than the out ward actions 
of men, and their civil relations amongst themselves; govern- 
ments profess- to go no farther. As to the human thought and 
conscience, morality, properly so called, or as to individual opinions 
and private manners, they do not interfero; those matters fall to 
the domain of liberty. 

Now the Christian chm*ch did, or wished to do, directly the 
rcvei-se. Human thought, human liberty, private manners, and 
individual opinion^, were precisely what it endeavoured to rule 
over. It did not make a code like other powers, to define the 
actions at once morally culpable and socially dangerous, and to 
award them punishment in proportion only as they bore this 
double character; but it set out a catalogue of all actions morally 
etdpable, and, under the name of sins, it punished and acted on 
the design of repressing them all; in a word, the government of 
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ilic clmrdi was not applied, like modern governments, to the out- 
tvard man, and to tlie purely civil relations of men amongst them- 
selves; it wais applied to the inward man, to the tliought and the 
conseienee —that is to say, to wliat is Jield by man ns most inti- 
mately his own, to what is most free and restive to constraint. 
The church, then, hy the very nature of its cnterjjrise, in combi- 
nation with the tendency of some of tlic principles upon wliicli its 
governinent was founded, was phaced in jicril of Imcroniing tyinn- 
nical, and of using an illegitimate employment of force. But at 
tlie same time the force encountered an o]>po.sition which it could 
not \7inqui.sh. However little movement or scope may bo left to 
them, Imniau thought and love of liberty react euorgetically 
against every attcm]>t to jn'ostrato them, and rejicatedly compel the 
very despotism which they endure to step down and abdi(!ato its 
sujn'omacy. Tins is what h.appenetl in the bosom <;f tlie Cliri.stinn 
church. Wo have cmimerated the proK<;riptiou of heresy, the 
aimtheina upon the right of examination, the contempt for indivi- 
dua.l reason, and the principle of the imperative transinissiou of 
doctrines througli those in authority. Yet scaretdy a society is to 
bo foinul in which individual reason has been more lioldly deve- 
loped tbau in the clmiHili. “What are sects and lieresios but the 
fruit of mdividual opinions ? And these sects and heresies, and 
all this species of opposition oncouiitercd by the Christian clmrch, 
atlbrd incontcstiblo proof of the moral life and activity which 
reigned in it ; a trouI>Ied ami paiiiliil life, strewed with dang’crs, 
errors, ami crimes, yet nohlo and potential, and giving scope to 
the linest developments of intellect and opinion. But setting 
aside the o])j[)ositiou, and (altering into the eeclesiastical govern- 
ment itscUi we iind it constituted and acting in a maimer <juito 
dillerent to wlmt some of its principles seem to have prescribeil. 
It denied the right of examination, it wished to deprive individual 
reason of its liberty ; yet it is to reason that it for ever addressed 
its appeals; liberty was actual ly its mainspring. What were its 
inslitnfcions and means of action? Fiwneiul couiniils, national 
'Councils, a^cnmenical eonncils, a continual correspondence and an 
incessant publication of letters, acliuoidtions, and other writings* 
Kever did any government proceed to such an extent in the way 
of discussion and comiuon (leliheratien. We might imagine our- 
selves in the scIiooIh of tlie (I reek philosophy. And yet it wm 
not a mere discnsHion or investigation of truth which was at issue; 
it involved (piestions of authority, of measures to adopt, of decrees 
to promulgate, a government in fact. But the energy of tho intel- 
lectual life in tho heart of this government was such, that it 
became the predominant and nnivcrHul standard to whicli all 
others yielded, and the main fact displayed on all sides ■was the 
e.xorciso of reas(ni iind liberty. 

I mn very far from concluding, on this account, that tbo evil 
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principles wliicli I liavc endeavoured to unfold as existing, in my 
opinion, in tlic system of the church, remained without effect. At 
the epoch wliich now engages our attention, they had already 
produced bitter consequences, and afterwards they were produc- 
tive of much more disastrous results ^ but what I mean to affirm 
is, that they did not perpetrate all the mischief of whicli they 
were capable, and that they did not smother the good which was- 
growing out of the same soil. 

Such was the church considered in itself, in its internal state, in 
its nature. I proceed to its relations with sovereigns, tlic masters 
of temporal power. It is the second point of view under winch I 
promised to consider it. 

■VYhen the Empire fell, and instead of the old Homan system,, 
instead of that government in the midst of which it liad taken 
root, with which it had common feelings and long-tbrmed ties, the 
church found itself exposed to those barbarous kings and chiefs 
roaming over the country or quartered in tlicir castles, to whoin 
no tie founded on a community of traditions, creeds, or senti- 
ments, united it ; the danger which impended over it wiuB great^ 
and of corresponding magnitude wus its terror. 

The idea which then seized i>redommantly upon the church 
was to gain possession of the new-comers, or, in other words, to 
convert them. The relations between the church and the bar- 
barians had scai’cely any other object at first. 

In order to captivate the bai'barians, it was chiefly necessary to* 
address their senses and imagination. Therefore wo find that at 
this epoch the number, pomp, and variety of coremotuotis rites- 
were augmented. The chronicles prove that it was mainly by 
these means that the church acted upon the barbarians. Biio con- 
verted them hy imposing spectacles. 

When the barbarians were finally established and converted, 
and some ties formed between them and the church, it did not 
cease to incur great danger from them. The brutality and reck- 
lessness in the barbarian manners were such, that the new creed, 
and the sentiments with wffiich it had inspired them, exerciscil 
very little sway over them. Violence soon roassimied the upper 
hand, and the church was a victim to it equally wdth the rest of 
society. As a means of defence, it proclaimed a princitdc for- 
merly asserted, although more indefinitely, under the Einpiro— 
namely, the separation of spiritual from temporal power, and 
their reciprocal independence. By the aid of this principle it was ' 
that the church continued unmolested by tlie barbarians. The 
church maintained that force could have no action upon a system 
of religious articles, hopes, and i}roinises, and thorefore that tho 
temporal world was comxdetely severed from tho spirituah 

The salutary consequences resulting from this j)rinciple are 
disceraibio at a glance. Independently of tho tenqjoniry utility 
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it was to tlio churcfij it had tlio iiiestimablo advantago 
oil the basis of right the separation of tlie two powen«pted of 
controlling them hy means of each other. Furthermore, by sus- 
taining the independence of tlio intellectual world in general, in 
its full extent, tine church, prepared the way for the independence 
of indiYidual intellect and of thought. The church said that tho 
system of religious belief could not fall uiuler the yoke of .force, 
so each individual was temptc<l to nsc the same langimge on his 
ow.n account. The principle of free discussion or examination, 
and of liberty for individual thought, is exactly the same as tliat 
of tlio indepondence of the general spiritual autliority >vitli re- 
spect to tho temporal X) 0 wcr. 

Unfortunately, it is an easy matter to pass from tlio want of 
liberty to tlio lust of dominion. The church exhibited a proof of 
it at tiuB period. By a tendency natural to lunnaii ambition and 
pride, tho church endeavoured to establish for the spirituai power 
not only indepeiulcnco, but siqu’cmacy over tlio temporal power. 
Yet we must not believe that this pretension had no oilier source 
tlian the failings of humanity ; thoro were others still deeper, 
which it behoves us to inquire into* 

When liberty reigns in tiio intellectual world, when tho human 
thought and conscience are not subjected to a power ■wdiich denioB 
them the right of discussion and decision, and employs force to 
crush them— ‘When, in fact, there is no visible and constituted 
Hpiritiial govonunent, ari’og'ating and exercising tho right of dic- 
tating opinions— then is the idea of the dominion of a sjiiritual 
order over a temporal impossible. Buch is iiretty nearly the 
present state of tlie world. But when there exists, as in the tentli 
century did exist, a government of the sx»intuul order; when 
ihought and conscience come under hixvs, institutions, and iiowers, 
which assort a right to command and coerce ihcin ; in a word, 
when tho spiritual, power is eoustituted, when it has taken cilec- 
tivo pOBsession, under tho sanction of right and of force, of Iminan 
.reason and conscio,nee, it is natural tliat it should be tem|.ded to 
lay claim to dominion over tlie tcwpox'al order, and that it should 
exclaim, ‘Howl I have right and sway over what is most .lofty 

and indepondont in man over his reason, his inward will, his con^ 

science— and sliall I not have right over his outward, material, and 
ileoting interests? I, wh.o am the intci’prcter of justico and irutb, 
sliall 1 bo debarred from regulating lairtbly matters aeco.rding to 
justice and truth By tho mere provocative of this roaaoning, 
tho S}hritual order was sure to bo urged into an invasion of the 
temporal order. And tliis was still more ceidain when tho 
spiritual order monopolised ail tho developments of tho Iminan 
mind then ]>OHsihlo : there was but one scieiico, theology; but one 
B}>irifcual order, the theological : all the other sciouccB, rliotoric, 
antlimctic, oven i.nusic, everything was comprised in theology. 
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The spiritual ])0\ver tliiis finding itself sit the head of tlio whole 
activity of the hmnan brain, naturally fell into a self-assumption 
of the general governnieiit of the woihh 

A second cause "was equally powerful in urging it to this appro- 
priation — namely, the frightful state of the teiu])oral order, and 
the violence and inic[mty which prevailed in the teinx)oral go- 
vernment of all communities. 

We can speak of the rights of the temporal power without diffi- 
culty; but at the epoch under review, tine power in (picstion was 
a mere brute force, an intractable nifHanisin. Tiie church, how- 
ever imxierfect its notions of morals and of justice miglit still he, 
was infinitely superior to such a goveriiincnt, and the cry of the 
pcojilc was continually raised, beseeching it to take its place. 
When a pox)C or a few bishoxis proclaimed a sovereign denuded 
of his rights, and his subjects freed from the oath of fidelity, siicli 
an intervention, although doubtless open to serious abuses, was 
often in particular cases legitimate and salutary. In general, 
•whenever liberty lias been wanting to mankind, its restoration 
has been the work of religion. In the tenth century, the people 
were not in a state to defend themselves, or to make their rights 
available against civil violence, and religion came to the rescue 
in the name of Heaven. This is one of the reasons •which have 
mainly contriliuted to the victoiacs of the theocratic iiriuciple. 

There is a third cause for the avrogation of the spiritual order, 
which has been too little noticed, arising out of the comjdoxity in 
the situation of tho chiefs of the church, and the variety of aspects 
under which they appeared in society. On tho one hand they 
■were prelates, members of tho ecclesiastical order, part and parcel 
of the spiritual powei', and by right thereof independent ; on the 
other they were vassals, and, as snch, engaged in the lionds of 
ci-vil feudalism. And, furthei-more, they were not only vassals, 
but also subjects : some xiortion of tho old relations of the Roman 
emperors with the bishops and clergy had passed into those 
fonned het^veen tho priesthood and tlio barbarian kings. By a, 
scries of causes wdiich it would be too tedious to dcvclox>, tho 
bishops had been led to regard, to a certain extent, tbo liarbariau 
sovereigns as successors of tho Roman om]:>crors, and to attrilmte 
to them all their prerogatives. Tho cliiofs of tho clergy ha<l 
tlxerefoi'e a trixdo character— an ecclesiastical chara.ctcr, and, m 
such, independent; a feudal character, and, as such, bound to cer- 
tain duties, and holding by certain services ; and tlie cbaracter of 
a sinix)lG subject, and, as such, held to obey an absolute sovei’cigu. 
I^o-w, the temporal sovereigns, who were not less greedy or 
ambitious tlian tho bishops, frccxucntly availed themselves of 
their rights as lords or sovereigns to encroach upon tho si)iritoal 
independence, and to possess themselves of the presentation to 
benefices, the nomination to bishoprics, to. On their side, tho 
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bishops often intrenched tliemselves Tjclund their spiritnal in- 
dependence, to get rid of tlicir obligations as vassals or subjects. 
In this manner there was an almost inevitable tendency leading* 
the sovereigns, on the one hand, to destroy the spiritual indepen- 
dence; and the chiefs of the chnrch, on the other, to make that 
independence an instriinient to work out universal dominion. 

This result has heon illustrated l)y facts notorious to all, as in 
the disputes concerning investitures, and the struggles between 
the priestliood and the ein})ire. The distinct positions of the 
(dnefs of the chiircli, and the difficulty of reconciling them, have 
])een the real source of the uncertainty and the contests with 
regard to these ]> re tensions. 

Finally, the clmrch had a third relation with the sovereigns, 
tliG least favourable, and the most disastrous, for itself: it laid 
claim, to coercion, to the riglit of repressing aiul ]mni.sliing heresy : 
hut it bad no means to effieet this ; it had no physical force at its 
disposal; so that when it had condemned hen'sy, it was imublc of 
itself to put its judgiuent in execution. In this strait it invoked 
what was called tine secular arin ; in other words, it horr<.>wed the 
force of the civil power as a means of coercion. In consequoiice, 
it placed itself^ with regard to the civil power, in a situation of 
dependence and inferiority. Such was the deplorable necessity 
to which the adoption of tlie evil pxnuciplo of coercion and perse- 
ention reduced the clmrch. 

There remains to bo considered the relations of tlio church 
with the people, which I shall enter upon in the next lecture, as 
well as such oilier <piestions as arise out of tins branch of our 
imjniry. 
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LECTUIXE VI. 

RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH THE PEOPLE. 

I liavc preliminarily laid down tliat tlic clinrcli on<;djt to 1)o 
considered under tliree principal aspects : firstly, in itself, in its 
internal constitution, in its nature, and as a distinct and indepen- 
dent society; secondly, in its relations witli sovereigns and the 
temporal ])Ower; and finally, in its relations with the pcoidc. 
Wo have acconiplishcd the two first divisions of this task, and I 
now proceed to the last. 1 shall subsequently endeavour to draw 
from this triple examination a general appreciation of tlie infhi- 
enco of tlie church ujion l^Iuropean civilisation from tlie fifth to 
the twelfth century. I shall tlien verify niy assertions by an 
epitome of facts, Ijy the history of the church at that epoch. 

In speaking of the I’clatioiis of the church with tlie jieoplc, I am 
of course oTiliged to restrict myself to very general terms. I 
cannot enter into a detail of the usages of the clmrcli, or of the 
every-day relations of the clergy witli the failJiiuI. ^J’ho |>rc- 
dominant |)riiieiples, and the great results of the system, and of 
the conduct of the church tow’ards the Christian jicople, arc what 
1 concern myself witli. 

The main characteristic, and tho radical vice (for so it must T>o 
called) of the relations of tho church with tho people, was the 
sepai-ation of tho governing and the governed, the non-influenco 
of the governed over their- govorninent, the independence of the 
Christian clergy, with reference to the body of tho faithful. 

This evil must have been provoked, one 'would imagine, by tho 
state of man and of society, lor it -was introduced into the Chris- 
tian church at a very early date. The separation wuis not fully 
consummated at the era w-c are contemplating, as upon certain 
occasions, tlio elections of bishops, for instance, thta-e wus still an 
occasional direct interference hy the Christian llocks in their 
government. But such dibrts 'wore weak and rare ; and oven 
from tlie second century of our era, this intervention had com- 
menced a visible and rapid decline. A tendency to the isolation 
and independenco of tho clergy is in some degree the burden of 
church history from its dawn. 

It cannot he denied that from this circinustauce has aristm tho 
major ])art of the almscs which, at this jieriud, and still more a;t a 
later date, have so injured tho church. Wt^ must not, however, 
impute tliem alisolutely to it, or regm^I this tendency to isolation 
as peculiar to tho Oliristian clergy, 'riiere is, in tho very nature 
of a religious society, a strong inclination to raise the government 
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fill’ above tlic governed, and to attribute to tlic former something 
distinct and holy. It comes from the mission itself mth which 
they arc charged, and from the character under which they oifer 
themselves to the eyes of the multitude. Yet tMs result is more 
baneful in a religious society than in any other. Wbat is at stake 
to the governed? Their reason, their conscience, their immortal 
destiny— that is to say, such considerations as are most strictly 
inward, most individual to each, and most incapable of thraldom. 
We can, to a certain extent, imagine that, although some evil 
may result from it, mankind luay abandon to a visible anthority 
the direction of their material interests and temporal destiny. 
We can under, staiul the philosopher who, on being informed that 
his house was on lire, answered, < Go and tell my wife : I have 
nothing to do with the alb.i.ir.s of the liousohold.^ But when the 
matter at issue is conscience, thought, the inward moral existence, 
for men to abdicate the government of themselves, and to give 
themselves up to a i'orcign sway, is an actual moral suicide, a 
servitude a hundred times more abject than can befall the body, 
or tha,ii that endured ])y the tethered serf. 

Buell, nevevthelc.s.s, was the evil which ovcrliore the church in 
its relations with the faithful, though its weight became alle- 
viated, as I shall hereaftci* demonsti’ate. We have already seen, 
that for the clergymen themselves, and in the heart of the 
church, liberty luui no guarantee. For laymen, and outside the 
church, the matter was much woi’so. Amongst ecclesiastics, 
there wa.s at all events discussion, deliberation, and a deploy- 
ment of individual faculties; with them the excitement of dis- 
pute snp|)hed in some sort the lack of liberty. But there was 
nothing of this description between the clergy and the people. 
The laymen assisted in the government of the church as simxile 
fcfpectators. And thus wo perceive that idea so early vegetate 
and cxinmd, that theology, or religious questions and affiiii’S, are 
the privileged domaiii of the clergy, that the clergy alone have 
a rigid to decide, or oven to canvfiss them, and tliat on no account, 
or under any pretcnco, otight laymen to interfere. At the era 
under review this theory warn already in full blossom; and it has 
required ages aiul terrildo revolutions to subdue it, and to bring 
back, oven partially, religious questions and science to the public 
domain. 

Thereforo, in principle as well as in fact, tbe legal separation 
of the clergy and the Ohristinn peoido was nearly complete before 
the twedfth century. 

In spite of this, liowovcr, the Christian people were not without 
infiuence, even at this epoch, tipon their government. Le^l in- 
torfercncc was wanting to it, but not influence. In fact its ex- 
tinction is scarcely possible in any government, much less in one 
fouadod upon articles of belief common to the governing and the 
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governed. Wlicncvcr an actual community of ideas is dcvclopcti, 
or an intellectual movement of the same order is participated 
by both government and people, a bond necessarily exists between 
them which no vicioiisness in the organisation can utterly break. 
To give a clear explanation of my meaning, I will take an ex- 
ample from our own history of the political cast. At no date in 
the history of Franco havo the French people had less legal con- 
trol over their government, by means of institutions, tiian in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis XIV. a,nd 
Louis XV. Every one knows that almost all the direct and 
official interference of the country, in the exei'cise of aiitlioritv, 
had died away at those pei’iods. Yet thex*e is no doubt that the 
public and the country then exercised much more influence over 
the government than at other times — in those, for instance, in 
wdiicii the States-Gcneral were frequently convoked, in winch 
tlie paiiiamenta took considcrahlc part in politics, and in wliich 
the legal pai’ticipation of the people wdth power was unquestion- 
ably greater. 

It is because there is a force ■which laws do not entora]), and 
which, upon occasion, can shako off the burden of institutions, 
the force of ideas, of public intclligenco and opinion. In the 
Franco of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, tlicro was 
a public opinion much moi’C potential tlian at any other epoch. 
Although it was debarred from legal means of acting on the 
government, it acted indirectly, by the sway of ideas common to 
the governing and the governed, and by the impossibility expe- 
rienced by tiie rulers to set at nought the opinion of society. A 
similar fact occurred in the Christian church of the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries : the Christian people, it is time, were clcficiei>t 
in moans of legal action, but there was a great mental movement 
in religious matters, which operated conjointly upon laymen and 
ecclesiastics, and gave means of action to the people iqxxn the 
clergy. 

In studying liistory, it is essential to set great value upon indi- 
rect influences in all things, for they arc much more efficacious, 
and sometimes more salutary, than are commonly roprescuted. 
It is natural for men to wish that their action should bo i)r<)mpt 
and palpable, and to derive pleasure from taking part in their 
own success, power, and triumph. But this is not always possible, 
nor even useful. There arc times and situations in w'hich indi- 
rect and imperceptible influences arc alone julvantageou^ and 
practicable. I will again adduce an example of the political 
order. More tlian once, in 1641 especially, the l^uglish parlia- 
ment has claimed, like many other assemblies in anaibgous cases, 
the right of directly nominating the great officcra of the crown, 
the ministers and councillors of state, &c. regarding this direct 
interference in tlie government as a great and precious guarantee. 
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It lias sometimes exercised tliis privilc'^c, and the cxporinient 
has always met with bad success. Yet wdiat takes place now in 
England ? Is it not the influence of the two houses of parliament 
winch decides the formation of the ministry, and the nomination 
of all the great officers of the crown ? Certainly ; but it is an 
indirect and genei'al influence, instead of a special intci’vention. 
The result for which England lias long laboured is produced, but 
by another course ; the flrst had never worked bcncflcially. 

There is a reason for this, upon which I sliall linger for a 
inoincnt. The direct action requires, in those to whom it is con- 
iided, an unusual share of enliglitcnment, sound sense, and pru- 
<ience : as they aim at reaching their point at once, and without 
delay, they have good need of caution, lest their oiitcrpriso ho 
ill-timed, and fail. Indirect influences, on the contrai'y, encounter 
obstacles cre they come into play, and undergo trials which test 
and rectify them : before succeeding, they are subjected to dis- 
cussion, opposition, and restriction: their triunqih is slow, a,ud 
upon conditions, in a certain degree. Therefore, when the minds 
of men are not sufficiently advanced and ripened to render the 
direct action secure, indirect and mitigated influences are pre- 
fcrahlo. It was thus that the Oliristian people acted on tlicir 
government, very incompletely, and far too stintedly, I am aware, 
yet they certainly did iict. 

There was likewise another cause of reconcilcmont between 
the church and laymen, existing in the dispersion, so to speak, 
of the Oliristian clergy amongst all the conditions of society. 
-:VImost everywhere, wlion a church has been constituted inde- 
pendent of the people whom it governed, the body of )>riest.s has 
hcon formed of men nearly in the same situation ; not that marked 
inefpuilitics did not prevail amongst them; hut still, upon the 
whole, the power has been vested in colleges of priests, living in 
community, and governing, from the depths of a tcmjde, the 
people bowing under their yoke. The Christian church was quite 
difllorcntly organiBcd. Prom the iniscx'ablo hut of the boor or 
serf, at the foot of tbo feudal castic, to the palace of tlic king, 
there was throughout society a priest oi- inembor of the clerical 
body. ^ Clergymen were associated to all conditions of men. Tins 
diversity in the situation of the Clmstian pricsis, this sharing in 
all fortunes, has been a great principle of union between the 
clergy and laymen, which has been entirely wanting to the majo- 
rity of churches invested ■with power. Tlic bishops and chiefs 
of the Christian church were furthermore, as htus licen previously 
mentioned, mixed ^ up with the feudal organisation, and wei-o 
TOembors of the civil as well as of the ecclcsiaBtieal hierarchy. 
Hence arose couimon intoi’csts, usages, and manners, between 
the civil and religious orders. It has been judged scandalous, 
and reasonably, that bishops waged wax*, and that priests led the 
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life of laymen. Assuredly it was a great abuse, and yet one iii- 
iinitely less disastrous than was elsewhere the existence of tliosc 
priests who never issued out of the temple, and wlio were alto- 
gether separated from the people in their course of life. The 
bishops, who took part, to a certain extent, in the civil disorders, 
were of more avail than piiests, comploto strangers to the popu- 
lation, its atfaii'S, and its manners. In this respect there w'as a 
parity of destiny and situation between the clergy and tlie pecvplo, 
which, if it did not correct, certainly lessened, the evil of the 
separation between the rulers and the governed. 

Kow, this separation being admitted, and its limits and counter- 
vailing influences determined, let us next inquire how tlic clmrch 
governed, in what manner it acted upon the populations stdrject 
to its empire; what it effected, on the one hand, for tlic deve- 
lopment of the man, for the inoi’al advancement of the individual, 
and, on the other, for the amelioration of the social state. 

To speak the truth, I do not believe that, at the era in question, 
the church concerned itself greatly about the development of the 
individual. It endeavoured to inspire the 5)oweifui in the world 
with milder sentiments, and to induce them to act %vifch more 
justice in their relations with the weak ; and it taught the op- 
pressed to lead a moral life, and to indulge in sentiments and 
hopes of a loftier order than those to which their immediate des- 
tiny condemned them. Yet for individual development;, ]>ro]>crIy 
so called, for imparting value to the personal nature of men, I 
do not believe that the church then did much, at least so far as 
laymen were concerned. Wliat it did was conffned to the eccle- 
siastical society itself; it made great exertions for the develop- 
ment of the clergy, for the instruction of priests ; for them it had 
schools, and all the institutions which tlio deplorable stete of 
society allowed. But they were ecclesuistical schools, appointed 
for the instruction of the clergy alone, and, with their exception, 
the church acted indirectly, and by very slow means, towards 
the progi*ess of ideas and maimers. It doubtless gave a stimulus 
to general mental activity by the career it proffered to all thoscj 
whom it judged capable of serving it; but that was pretty nearly 
all it did, at that period, for the intellectual development of the 
laity^ 

It had a greater influence, and acted in* a more cflicaciouB 
manner, towards the amelioration of the social state. It reso- 
lutely straggled against the great vices of the social state— for 
example, against slavery. It has been often iisserted that the 
abolition of slavery in modeim Buropo was exclusively owing to 
Ohristianity. I tliink that is saying too much. Blavery long existed 
in the iieai't of the Christian society, without greatly exciting its 
astonishment, or diawing down its anatlioma. A multitude of 
causes, and a gi*eat development in other ideas of civilisation, 
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were required to eradicate this evil of evils, this iniquity of ini- 
quities. Yet it is indubitahle that the church employed its iii- 
tiiicnco in restraining it. There exists an nnqiiestionahle proof of 
tins fact. The greater part of the fonniilas of enfranchisement, 
made out at different eras, are founded upon a religious motive ; 
it is upon the invocation of religions ideas, of hopes of eternal 
bliss, and of the cqxiality of men in the eyes of Heaven, that the 
enlVanchiscment is idmost invariably jn'onotinced. 

The church laboured likewise for the siipin'cssion of a gi*eat 
many barbarous practices, and for tlic amelioration of the crimi- 
nal and civil legislation. Although containing certain principles 
of liberty, tbo laws wci'C absurd, and fruitful of injustice; the 
most stupid ordeals, tlic judicial combat, and tbo unsupported 
oatlis of a s[>ecified niimlior of men, were esteemed the only 
aucaiis of arriving at the discovery of truth. The church strove 
to liave more rational and legitimate means substituted. I have 
already spoken of the difference observable between the laws of 
the Yisigotlis, derived jirincipally from, the councils of Toledo, 
and the other liarbarian laws. It is impossible to compare them, 
without being struck with the immenso superiority of the ideas 
of the church on the subject of legislation and the administration 
of justice, in all that relates to the investigation of truth and of 
what in befitting to man. Doubtless most of those ideas were 
borrowed from tlio Boman legislation ; but if the church had not 
j>reserve<l and assorted thorn, and done its utmost to propagate 
them, they wcmld certainly have perished. For example, the 
employment of the oath in process is wisely regulated in the law 
of the VisigotliH. 

^Lot the judge, in order fully to xnnlerstand tho cause, first ,iu- 
torrogato the wituesHos, and tlien examine tho writings, so that 
the truth may bo discovered w'itb mortj certainty, ami tho oath 
not too lightly mhninistered., A, determination according to truth 
and juHtico requIrcB tliat tho writings on both sides l,>e carcMiy 
oxamined, and that tho necessity for tho oath, kejit iu snsponso 
over tl,ie heads of the parties, come tipon them xincxpoctedly. 
Lot tho oath bo administered only iu ca.xisos in which the jmlgo 
shall not succeed in discovciring any writing, any proof, or any 
certain clue to tho truth.’ - (li’or. Jxid. 1. ii. tit. i. L 21.) 

In crimmal matters, tho relation of the x‘»^^^>^i*^hm,ents to the 
offences is dotemined according to philosophical and moral 
notions, of singular justnosB. The efforts of an enlightened legis- 
lator struggling against tho violence and irreffectiveness of the 
barhariau mannors, are clearly distinguisliablo. Tho enactments 
under the title or head of ‘ Omde vt mortc /iommem’— Of tho 
slaying and death, of men’], compared to those of a correspondent 
natnro in use amongst other nations, is a very remarkable ex- 
anqdo of these characteristics. In other codes, it is ahnost cxelu- 
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sivcly tlie dama^-c wliicli is liclcl to constitute tlic crime, and tlio 
penalty is comprised in tluit tang-ihic rcp:iJ*atiou uiiicli results 
from a principle of composition. But here the crime is reduced 
to its moral and true clement, intention. The different shades 
of criminality, the purely iuvoluntaiy homicide, accidental homi- 
cide, jitstifiable homicide, and homicide with or without })remc- 
ditation, are distinguished and defined almost as well as in our 
codes, and the pimishmeiits vary on a very e{|uitab!c scale. The 
legislator has rendoi'cd justice more indiscriminate ; he has at- 
tempted, if not to abolish, at least to lessen, that diversity in the 
legal value of men established liy the other barbarian laws. The 
only distinction he has maintained is that of the free man and 
the slave- With regard to free men, the iniuishment is not varied 
eitlier according to the national origin, or according to the rank 
of the defunct, but simply according to the different degrees of 
moral culpability in tlio murderer. With )’cg<ard to slaves, not 
venturing to completely deprive masters of the right of lilh and 
death, attempts are at all events made to restrain it, by making 
it subject to a public and regular process. The text of the law 
deserves to be cited. 

*If no malefactor or accomplice in a crime ought to remain 
unpunished, how much more ought he to be put down who com- 
mits murder wickedly and trivially? Tims, us muHters in their 
pride frequently put their slaves to death without any fault on 
their parts, it is expedient to utterly ahrogato tliis liceuKe, and to 
oi’dain that this law shall bo for over observed by all* Ko master 
or mistress shall bo allowed to inflict death, without public judg- 
ment, upon any of their slaves, male or female, or upon any 
person dependent upon them. If a slave or any other servant 
commits a crime which may subject him to ea,pital pimislimcnfc, 
Ins master or liis accuser shall immediately inako it known to 
the judge of the place where the action has been committed, or 
the count, or the diike. After investigation into the matter, ?t‘ 
the ci'ime is proved, let the guilty undergo, cither through the 
judge or his own master, the sentence of death he has deserved ; 
provided that, if the judge will not put the criminal to death, he 
shall draw up in writing a cajntal sentence iigainst lilm, and tlien 
it shall be in the discretion of the master to slay him or to spare 
his life. At the same time, if the slave, by a fatal .'uidacnty, offer- 
ing resistance to his master, has struck him, or attempted to 
strilcc him, with a 'weapon, a stone, or any other thing, ajul if the 
master, endeavouring to defend himself, lias slain the slave in 
his anger, ho shall not he at all held ameualde to the penalties 
of homicide. But it shall he necessary to jirove tliat the fact has 
thus happened, and that by the testimony or oatlx of the male 
or female slaves who -were present, and by the oath of the per- 
petrator himself. Whoever, from pure •wickcdnCHR, by his own 
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Iraiul, or by that of another, shall kill liis slave without X)nh1ic 
jiulgmout, siiall bo declared infamous, and incapable of appearing- 
as a witness, condemned to pass the rest of liis life in exile atul 
penitence, and his possessions fall to his next of kin, to whom 
the law accords the inheritance.’ — (For. Jud. 1. vi. tit. v. 1. 12.) 

Ill the institutions of the church there w-as an article which has 
been hitherto very little noticed — namely, its penitential system. 
The study of this system is rendered mucli more interesting- at 
the present day, since it is almost completely in accordance with 
the ideas of modern philosoidiy as to the principles and objects of 
the penal law. If wo investigate the nature of the punishments 
used hy the chnreh, of the public penances which wore its prin- 
cipal mode of inliicting chastisement, wo shall find that their 
main design was to excite x-opontance in tlic mind of the crmiinal, 
and moral terror hy the example in the Ixeholdcrs. There was 
also another idea mixed U]) with it — that of expiation. In a 
general point of view, I <Io not know if it bo possible to se]>arate 
the idea of expiation from that of punisluuent, and if there lie not 
in every punishment a hidden and imperative dcmancl for the 
expiation of tlio wrong committed, independently of the design of 
leading the guilty to repentance, and of scaring those who might 
1)0 tempted to fall into crime. But putting aside this fpxestion, it 
is quite clear that repentance and example were the objects pro- 
]K>sod by the churcb in its penitential system. Arc theso not also 
t(io olxjects of truly ])hilosophic legislation ? Have not the most 
enlightoiKHl jurists of tlio last age, and of our own days, advo- 
cated reform in the hluropean |)enal logislation, tipon tlio alle- 
gation of tliese very [)riuei])lcs ? Look at their works-look at 
those of Bontluun, for example — and yon will he smprised at the 
numerous resemhlances you will find between tlio jicnal modes 
}>ropoHed by tlicm and those employed by the church. Tlic}’ 
most certainly did not borrow them from her, nor could she have 
foreseen that her oxanqdo might ho one day adduced in aid of 
plans propounded by the least devout of philoHOphers. 

By all sorts of methods tlio church likewiBO strove to reiiress 
the tendoncy of society to violence and continual wars. Evexy 
one is aware that it was hy Hhe truce of God/ and numerous 
xneasures of the same nature, that the church sfcx'uggicd against 
the employment of force, and devoted itself to introduce iiito 
society a greater degree of order and mildness, ^rhosc facts are 
so. well known, that I am spared tlio trouble of entering into any 
detail.* ■ : 

Buck are the principal points which I have to Ining forward 

Ah many renders of this odition may not Lo mich perfect masters of those 
facts as M. (iuizufc’H auditory, it mayXja permitted the translator to mention, 
tiiat tlm lirat vtdunic of KobortHou’H lilHtory of Charles V. will ho found the heat 
expositor of these and otlnu* referenoes which may not ho familiar to the reader. 
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ilje rt'lali()ns i»r ilu^ church %vith the ])oo3>lo. Wc have 
cotssidtTotl it uudtM* the three, iisptxiis which I iir.st anuoimced, 
and gained ii knewkahre of it both wiihiu and witiiout, both in its 
iritenial conslitutiun, and in its twofold outward position. It now 
renmius to a|i|»iy our knowlodj^c to decide^ by nieaiis of indiictioii 
autl coujectmx\ its geucrul iutluence njxni .European civilistdion. 
11ds is a laliour almost accDitipiishcdy or at least uuich lulvanccd, 
as the siuipie annouiioonunit of the predoininjuit facts iirul prin- 
ciples in line church reveals and explains its iidlueuce; the results 
have in sonio sort already prussed liefore us with the causes. How- 
ever, in siuiiniiu^ Unan up, wc arc led, I lliiuk, to two general 
cmiclusiotis. 

I’he fir.st i^;, that the church must necessarily have exercised a 
very C4>usidcnihic inllucnce upon moral and iutelloctual order iu 
modt'i’u Muropc, mid upon ])uhhc ideas, sentiments, and manners. 
I’hai the ijict is unquestionable, is jiroved by the moral and iutel- 
Icciual development of .Europe being essentially theologlcah A 
min\*y of history from the fifth to the sixteenth century exhibits 
thcolifgy possessing and directing tlie human understanding, and 
giving its impress to all opinions : philosophical, political, and 
liisiorii'.al < jueslious, were all considered under a theological point 
<»f view, ^riie church was so supreme in the intellectual order, 
that even umthematical ami ])h;ysical sciences were held to bo 
suhjcci, to its iluetriucs. ^flio Uieological Hjiirib was, as it iverc, tho 
blood whi<*h llowtfd iu the veins of tlie European world, until Bacon 
and 1 >esi‘a.rtes .Bacon in England, and Descartes in .Franco were 
the first to carry intellect out of tlio beaten tracks of theology. 

'riii! sumo fm:t is fVmnd in all branches of literature ; theolo- 
gical nuKies of tlioiight, feeling, and expression, arc disjilayed at 
every step* 

I'pon tile \YlH)h% this inlliience was salutary. Not only did it 
ki^ep up, and reiuhn* prculuctivc, the Iniellectual movement in 
Euriqu*, but the system of doctrines and pre(;ej)t.s, umler sanction 
<»r wfittdi it imparttul the movement, was very superior to any- 
thing tbjiJ the ancient world bad known. Movement and advauco- 
nient existed at turn ami tbo same time. 

I’he situation of the ehun-b, fur*thermore,has given, an extension 
mid variety to Uic deveiopment of the humairmlnd whieb it never 
had pnwimmly. lu the East, iutellectual progress was altogether 
tvli-dous; in tim Dreek society it w'us almost exclusi vely lumian ; 
ill Ihe one, Immunity, jiroperly so calhsl, its aeiua.l naturo and 
dt’ iiiiy, cmupletcly disappeareii; in the other, it was man himsolf, 
bis immcdiiile (Missions, sentiments, ami interests, which occupied 
life wiiub‘ In the modei’ii world, tlie rcligiouH spirit 1ms 

mingled ,vii!i ;dl things, w Itlunit excluding any. Modern mtelli- 
gtnice is iujpr*'’v.ied at omM.5 with humanity and divinity* .liunum, 
hiMirmteiils and intcj'cbis hold a material place la our literatures, 
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and yet tlic I’cligious clxaractei: of man — that portion of his exist- 
ence which is directed to another world — appears at every 'step 
therein; insomuch tliat the two great sources of the development, 
of man, humanity and religion, have flowed ahimdantly, and at 
the same time; so that, in spite of all the evil and all the abuses 
mixed up with it, in spite of all its acts of t}Tanny, in an intel- 
lectual point of view the church has exercised an influence more 
calculated for development than repression, for expansion than 
contraction. 

In a political point of view', the matter is very different. There 
can be no doubt that by softening feelings and manners, by 
decrying and suppressing a great number of barbarous practices, 
the church powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the social 
state; but in the political order, as pi*operly defined, in that which 
aftects the relations of government with subjects, of power with 
liberty, I do not believe that, upon the whole, its influence has. 
been beneficial. Under this head the church has always como 
forward as the interpreter and defender of two systems — the 
theocratical and the imperial— that is to say, of despotism, some- 
times under a religious form, sometimes under a civil form. 
Taking all its institutions, its entire legislation— taking its canons, 
and its modes of procedure — tho principle of theocracy, or of the 
old empire, is throughout found predominant. Whoii woalc, the 
churcli sheltered itself undor thb absolute power of tho empe- 
rors ; when strong, it claimed that absolutism on its own account, 
on tho plea of its spiritual power. Wc need not linger in adducing 
facts or pax’ticular cases. Tliore is no ipicstion that tho churcli 
often invoked tho lights of tho people against tho bad govern- 
ment of tho sovereigns ; it often, even approved of, and stimu- 
lated, insurrections ; and it likewise frccpiontly advocated, in its 
intercourse with tho sovereigns, tho rights and interests of tho 
people. But whenever the question of political guarantees hag; 
arisen between power and liberty, whenever attempts have boon 
made to establish a system of permanent institutions, which might 
truly and effectually shelter liberty from the encroachments of 
power, tho church has generally ranged itself on the side of 
despotism. 

There is no occasion fornmeh astonishment at this, or to charge 
upon tho clergy an undue propoition of human weakness, or to 
imagine it a vice peculiar to the Olmstiun church. It has a much 
deeper and more powerful origin. 

What does every religion lay claim to? Tho governance of 
luimmi passions and of human will. Every religion is a curb, a 
po'vvor, a government. It conies in tho name of divine law to 
subdue Imniaii nature. Therefore hnnum liberty is its especial 
antagonist, "which, it is its object to vanquish. To this purpose is 
its mission and liope directed. 
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But altlioiio’h religions }in,ve U) strngglt^ witli liuinan Hix^rtv^ 
and althoiigliW aspire to cast the will of ntun in a lunv mould, 
at the same time they have no other morid means of actmg upou 
man than what he himself sup than, his <nvu will and liherty. 
When they act by outward lueans, as hy force or sedurtion - da 
other words, by means other than the free eomuu-remH^ of 
they treat him as we would one of tlie ehummls, ivater or wind, 
as a purely physical or material ]K>wer; and they fail in iludr 
object, for they do not thereby reach or iuflueuee the inelinaiion. 
' Bor reho-ions really to accomplislii their task, it is necessary that 
man yields himself up to them, hut voluntarily ami of his own 
free will, and that he preserves his lilierty even amidst his suh- 
mission. Religions are thus called to solve a double prohh'm. 

This they have too often overlookefl. ’They luive considered 
liberty as an obstacle, and not as a means; ihey hav<; forgotten 
the nature of the force to wlxich they wcia* to address ( hcmselves, 
and have acted with the human soul as with a matenul olijech 
It is in consequence of this error that they have been Utd to range 
themselves on the side of power or <i(}S|}otistn agamst human, 
liberty, regarding it only as an adversary, and straining imich 
more to subdue it than to x>rocuro it guarantees. If r<»Iigions had 
w^ell considered their means of action, if tiiey had tmi given way 
to a natural but deceitful tendency', tliey would liave disimvertjfl 
that their pirovincG was to strcngtluni lilierty, in onicr morally to 
control it, that religion can, and ought to act only by moral influ** 
ences; and they would have respected the free will of mryikiud, 
whilst applying themselves to direct it* This they have not 
and in the end the religious inhuenco luis itself snf! bred as nuich 
as liberty. 

I will not go further with the cxaniinatlou inb) the gonoral 
consequences of the influcnco of the churtfh iip(m European civi- 
lisation. I sum them up in this twofold result ' n, great and salu- 
tary induence upon the intellectual and moral <le\'eIopuient; an 
infiiience more disastrous than beneiicial up{m the political ordm* 
of tilings, properly so called. We have noiv to tt‘si our assm-tious 
by facts, and to verify by history what we havt' dtahiced from the 
mere nature of the ecclesiastical society, uml the sltuaiicai occu- 
pied by it. Let us see what was the wnditiou of tho f'hrisUan 
church from the fifth to the twelfth century, and whether, in fact, 
the principles which I have laid <lowig and the resuIlK I Imvu 
endeavoured to draw from them, were sin?h in their «levvlo|)iiiout 
as I have ventured to surmise. 

'W e are not to believe tluit those prineiplcs anil eonHoquonceH 
have all appeared at once, and as counecii'dly as I laivo pfij- 
sented them. It is a signal, and y<d. a very commtn^ emjr, wluni, 
contemplating the past at tho tlistanci^ of inimy centuries, ti» 
forget with a singular obliviousuess tlmt liktory is cHMcntially 
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s-ucccssive. Take the life of a man, of Cronnvell, Giisfcaviis Adol- 
plius, or Cardinal Kichelicu. He enters upon his career, and 
marches forward; great events influence him, he infliicncos great 
events ; finally ho reaches the goal. Then we know him, hut in 
his entirety, sucli as long experience and varied events have made 
him.* Now, at starting ho was not what lie thus became, nor at 
any single period of his life was he complete and fully fashioned: 
Ids development was hy a successive process. Mhn liavc a moral 
growth as well as a physical: every day brings its change: their 
being is perpetually undergoing modilications. The Cromwell of 
1G5() was not the Oromwoll of 16*40. There is, of course, always 
a certain individuality at hottom—it is the same man who works 
his way; but how chatiged are his idems, his feelings, his designs ! 
How many things wore lost and accpiired ! In a word, whatever 
moment w'C may select in the life of a man, there is none in 
which, lie was siicli as wo behold him when its term is reached. 

Ncvcrtlieless, the majority of historians have fallen into error 
upon this point. Because they have ac(|iiirctl a complete idea of a 
man, they see him such during the whole course of his career: to 
them it is the same Oroniwell who entered parliament in 16*28, 
and who died thirty years afterwards in ‘Whitehall palace. And 
with regard to institutions and general influences, the same inis- 
tako is incessantly committed. Let us take care to avoid it. I 
have sketched in their wholo boaring the principles of the church 
and tlioir consequences, but historicaily the pichirc is not correct. 
The whole has hoen partial, successive, distributed here and there 
over space and time. Our entirety, our ])rom])t and systematic 
coiicatenatioii, will not ho found in tlio recital of actual flicts. 
Here one ]>rinc)])le shoots forth, there another; all is incomplete, 
dissimilar, and scattered; and it is only by coming to modern 
times, to the end of the career, that the whole result is perceived. 

.1 shall proceed to represent the diflerent states through, which 
the church passed from the fifth to tlie t%velfth century. 1 tliercl)y 
go to the fountain head; and if I fail in the complete demonstration 
of tlio assertions that I liave tin-own out, yet per-haps enough will 
he shown to evince them warrau table. 

The first state in whicli the church is found in the fifth century 
is that of the imperial clmrch, tlic church of the Bomaii Empire. 
At tliC period tlio Roman .Empire fell, the church was indulging In 
the idea that her mission was aecmnplished, her ti-inmph assurod. 
8ho ha,d then completely vunqntshcd paganism. The last empei-or 
who had assumed the office of pontifax wa;rn)hv.% a pagan dignity, 
was tlio Enqicror blratian, who had died at the cud of the fm»-th 
century. 8he likewise behoved herself at the end of her contest 

The original not Htriotly followed In this plimifie, M- Onfstot gives vent to 
tlH‘ following coiu'cifc;— ‘ T<‘1 cat aorfci m <arilquo sorto, aprts un long tra- 

vail, do fateller do la rrovidence.* 

ir 
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.vith lieretics, especially wUIi ilio Arian::, Uu' i.rin.apul !, erotics of 
the clay. The Emperor Tiieoaosius had draAvu up against them a., 
•neculiar and stringent body o£ Ml the eud ot the fourth 

century. The church, therefore, was in possession of the govern- 
ineiit and had triumphed over her tu<> ^greatest enemies. iSlic 
was iii this x^rosperous state when the liomau Empire suddenly 
failed her, and she found herself <)pp<JNcd tn other pagans and 
heretics in the shape of the harhanatiH, the (hittis, Vandals, 
Burgamdians, and TTunks. It was a prodigious lall. it may he 
easily imagined that a warm attaeiunent for the Empire must liave 
been j^reserved in tlic hosuin ot the iduiiein Ihus v\c see lujr 
steadily adhere to wliat remained of it, the JUtmieipal .system and 
absolute powx*r; and when the barbanauH were eonverteil, the 
church attempted to resuscitate the Enij u re. 81i(‘ uddre.s.sod herself 
to the barbarian kings, and hesought them to de^'Iare iltemselveH 
Eomaii emxieroi'S, to as.sumo all the rigid s iornu'rly held hy iiiem, 
and to enter into the same rclution.s with i ho church iw she hud 
had with tho Rdman Empire. It was espedally to this point that 
the bishops of tho fifth and sixth ceutnricN iaboured, juul they 
imparted the g*encral feature to tho whole church. 

It was impossible for this attempt ti> Huccccd. There were no 
means amongst tlie baibarian.s to rec'onsliiute the Roman , society. 
Like the civil woidd around it, tlimudore, tlu^ church itself fell 
into barbarism. That w-as its secoml stu,U‘. When a comparison, 
is made between the w'ritings of tin;* ccclesiaHtical chrouicIcrH of 
the eighth century, and of those in tho p meediug ages, aiuminense 
difference is found. Every vestige of Boiimn civilisation disap- 
peared, even to the language, and barbarism w^oa at ite very acme. 
For, on tho one hand, barbarians outorod into tho clerical order, 
and became priests and bisbops; 4ttul on the other, blshopH 
adopted the barbaiiaii life, and witliont (putting their luHhoprics, 
constituted themselves chiefs of haiulh.li, roamitig over tlui coun- 
try, pillaging and fighting, like the (tompanion.s of ( -lovis. (hvgory 
of Tours mentions several bi.shops who pas.sc«l iheir IIvch after 
this fasliion. 

Two important fiicts, novertiudcK.s, rcHU'ived their dcvclujmumt 
in the bosom of tliis barbarian church. O'he first was ilie separa- 
tion between tbc spiritual ami temporal imww^ whieli principle 
took its stand at that epoch, as a natural, couHiupmuct.’i of the Btato 
of tilings. The church not having sucevsaied in r(‘.su.sciiuting the 
absolute power of the Homan Eitgnrrs so as to gain a slmro of it 
for herself, was driven to seek sufety in imh‘[»cmh‘ncc. She wm 
called upon to defend lierHclf on every .side, for mIw wm incoH- 
santiy threatened. Tho bi.sho|)s mid |irit‘HtH saw thoir barbarian 
neiguboiir.s interfere every instant In the nlliiirs of tho church, in 
order to seize upon her riches, law lands, ami her power, and tlicy 
Had no other means of defending thiniiHclves tlmn alleging--* The 
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spiritual order is completely separated from the temporal, and 
you liavo no right to intervene in its aflairs.’ This principle 
hecaino the defensive weapon of the church against barbarism in 
all quarters. 

The second important fact which belongs to the same epoch, is 
the development of the iiiotiastic order in the West. It was at tlie 
commencement of the sixth century that Saint Benedict instituted 
his order amongst the monks of the West, who were then very few 
in number, but who subsequently multqdied prodigiously. The 
monks were not, up to tliat period, members of the clerical body, 
but were still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests and even 
bishops had been sought out amongst them ; but it was not until 
the end of the iifth, and the hegiiming of the sixth century, that 
the monks in general were considered as forming part of the 
clergy, pi'operly so called. After tliat, matters were reversed ; 
j)riests and bishops became monks, conceiving that they thereby 
made a new progress in the religious life. ^Jlius tlic monastic 
order took all at once an excessive development in Euro])c. The 
monks strack the imagination of the barbarians more forcibly 
tlian the secular clergy; their numbers, as well as tlie singularity 
of their lives, had au imposing cifcct upon them. The secular 
clergy, indeed — the bishop and the simple priest — wore less reve- 
rently looked upon by the bai’barians, accustomed as they wei’c 
to see, maltreat, and despoil them. An attack on a monastery, on 
so many holy men congregated in one holy place, was a much 
more serious affiiir. Thus the monasteries w'cre, during the bar- 
barian cj)Ocb, ])laces of asylum for the clmrcb, as she lierself was 
a resort for refuge to the laity. Pious men Hocked to tbem for 
shelter, as in the East they iled to the Thebaide to escape a 
v.'orldly life and the contamination of Constantinople. 

Buch arc the two grea.t facts which appertain to the l)arl)annn 
e|)och in the history of the church : on the one hand, th(.‘ develop- 
ment of the principle of the separation between the spiritual and 
temporal powers; and on the other, the development of the 
monastic system in the West 

Towai'ds the end of the barbarian epoch, therci was a now 
attempt to resuscitate the Human Empire made l)y Charlemagne. 
The clmrch and the civil sovereign contracted once more a strict 
alliarico. It was a j)eriod of groat docility, and therefore of groat 
advancement to the .Papjicy. The attemi)t at rcHuscitation again 
lliilcd; the Empire of Charlemagne foil, hut the advantages that 
the diurch, had drawn from its alliance remained with lior. The 
Papacy was <lcfinitively planted at the head of Christianity. 

After the deatli of Charlemagne, chaos came again ; the church 
rchi]>sc'd into it as well as civil s(>cicty, and omerged in like man- 
ner to enter into the frame of femlalism. This was its third state. 
The dissolution of the Empire .of Charlcmagno produced in tlio 
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ecclesJa^ticrJ order almost the same effect as in the ciyil—the 
com-Jete disappeai'aiice of unity, a break-up into local, partial, and 
iudi^idual distributions. This situation of the clergy, then, origi- 
nated a strugirle not preyiously knoym up to that period— namely, 
^he siruir^le between the sentiments and interests of a fief-holder 
and thereof a priest. The chiefs of the church were between 
these two temptations, each, striving for the mastery ; the ecclesias- 
tical spirit was no longer so powerful or universal, private interest 
had more charms, whilst the taste for independence, and the 
habits of a feudal life, relaxed the bonds of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. An attempt was made in the bosom of the church to 
avert tlie effects of this relaxation, and by a system of federation, 
bv means of general assemblies and deliberations, to organise in 
li'arious quartei's national churches. It is at this epoch, under the 
feudal system, that -we perceive the greatest number of councils 
and convocations, of provincial and national ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, held. This essay at nnity appears to have been especially 
followed out in France. Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, may be 
considered as the chief organ of this idea ; he was constantly 
engaged in the labour of organising the French church ; he sought 
nut and employed all the means of intercourse and correspondence 
whieli migdit restore some portion of unity to the feudal church. 
Hincmar maintained, on the one hand, the independence of the 
church with regard to the temporal power, and on the other, its 
irresponsibility to the Papacy. It was he who, knowing that the 
Pope wished to come into France, and threatened to excommuni- 
cate some bishops, said, ‘ Si excommunicaturm venerit, excommuni- 
caius abibit (* If he come here to excommunicate, he shall go 
back with an anathema at liis own head/) 

But the endeavour thus to organise the feudal church, had no 
better success than the previous one to restore the organisation 
of the imperial church. There were no means available to re- 
establish imity in that church. Its disorganisation was continu- 
ally increasing. Each bishop, prelate, and abbot, isolated himself 
more and more in his diocese or in his monasteiy. Disorders 
iiniltiplied from the same cause. This period was distinguished 
for the greatest abuses of simony, for the completely arbitrary 
disposition of ecclesiastical benefices, and for the most deplorable 
corruption of mannei’s amongst the priests. 

These disorders were extremely revolting both to the people 
and the better-minded portion of the clergy. Hence we see that 
at an early date a spiiit of refoim arose in the church, and a desire 
to find some authority competent to rally the stray elements and 
give them law. Claude, bishop of Turin, and Agobard, archbishop 
of Lyons, made some attempts of- this sort in their respective 
dioceses ; but they were in no condition to accomplish so great a 
work. There was only one force within the church itself which 
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could succeed in siicli an object, and tliat was the court of Koine, 
the Papacy. In consequence, it was not loii^ in becoming predo- 
iniiiauL In the course of the eleventh century the cliurch passed 
to her fourth state, that of a theocratical and monastieal clmrclx. 
Tiie creator of this new form assumed hy the church, so fiir as it 
belongs to a man to ci’cate, was (Iregoiy Vi 1. 

We arc accustomed to regard Gregory VII. as a man who strove 
to render all things stagnant, as an adversary of intellcctiuil de- 
velopment and of social progress, as a man, in fact, who laboured 
to retain the world in a stjitionary or retrograding system. No 
idea can be less correct ; Gregory Vll. was a rcforincr hy means 
of despotism, like Charlemagne and IVdcr the Gi-eat. He wms in 
the ecclesiastical order pretty nearly what (‘diarlemagne in Prance 
and Peter the Great in ilussia \verc in the civil order. His object 
%vas to reform tlie church, and, through her, civil society— to intro- 
duce into them a greater degree of morality, justice, and regu- 
larity; and this he wished to effect througli the Holy Sec, and to 
its advantage. 

At the same time that lie endeavoured to sulject the civil 
world to the church, and the church to the Papacy, in the spirit 
of I'cforin and advancement, and not of Htagnatioii or retrogres- 
sion, tm attempt of the same nature was made, a similar inovo- 
moiit Wiis produced, in the cloisters of the monasteries. A dosiro 
for order, discipline, and rigid morality wtis :soalonsly manilested. 
It was the period in which Kobert de MolCmo introduced a sovero 
order at Citeaux, it was the era of St Norhert, and the reform 
of the prel)cnda.rios, of the reform of Ghmy, and finally of the 
great reform of St Bernard. A general ferment reiguetl in the 
monasteries ; the old monks stood up in their own defence, aaserted 
innovation to ho a thing of evil, jn-oclaimed their liberty infringed 
upon, maintained that the people ought to rest satisfied with the 
manners of the age, that it was out of the <piestion to return to the 
primitive strictnc.ss of the church, and treated all these reformers 
as madmen, dreamers, and tyrants. Ijook at the history of Nor- 
mandy by Orilcric Vital, and these complaiutB will be found un- 
ceasingly urged. 

All, therefore, seemed turning to the advantage of the church, 
to its unity and power. But whilst the Ihipacy was striving to 
clutch the government of the world, and the monasteries were 
reforming themselves in a moi’al point of view, a few vigorous- 
minded, although isolated, men asserted the right of human reason 
to he considered of some value, and to take part in the constitu- 
tion of opinions. The majority of them did not attack the received 
doctrines, the articles of religious belief; they xnerely said tlxat 
reason had a right to invostigato them, and that it was not suffi- 
cient that they were affirmed by authority. John Erigena (vSeotus), 
Kescelin, and Abelard — tiieso were the advocates by whom indi- 
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Tidual reason recoimncnced to claim it.'j inlici’iianctv; tliesxMVi'ro 
the first authors of the ninroinciit, made for lihcriy, whkh was 

contemi^oraneoiis with the nioveinent for jalVinn made 1w l iilde- 

hrand and St Bernard. When avc imitiire into the predeniinant 
character of this movement, we perceive it was not. a ehan<-;(^ of 
opinion, or a revolt against the pnhiic uH ich‘8 of faith, (>uf, tnerclj 
an assertion of the right of reason to exercise iIm ftnas, iotss. TIh> 
scholars of Abelard asked him, as he tells ns hitnstdf in his M.niro^ 
duction to Theology,’ ^br pliilo.sojdiical argmntmi.s ]n‘i}]Mjr to 
satisfy reason, begging him to instruct tlunn, not merely so as to 
repeat by roto what ho comimniicated to them, but to inifierstand 
him; for no one can believe without first compn‘hen<iing, and it 
is absurd to preach to otliei’S of things whidi neither he. wlso pro- 
fesses, nor those wlioni he tcaelie.s, can umienstamh What object, 
can the study of philosophy have, if not to lead to tliai of < {o<i, to 
•whom all ought to be referred? With wliat view arc* the faith lid 
pen-ttitted to read the writings ti'eating of the ovents of ilm n;,*’o 
and the hooks of the Gentiles, unless it Ijo to form them for the 
understanding of the truths of tho Holy Scriptures, mid to 
them the necessary ability to defend thcmi? It is eNpcscially 
necessary to ho fortified by all tlie powers of reason, in order to 
prevent, upon questions so difiiciilt and coinidieatcd as those which 
are the objects of the Christian faith, the suldleties of its tmciniiNS 
succeeding too easily in adulterating tin; |uirify (d’onr faith.’ 

The importance of this first attempt a t lil>erty, of this iX'prodiU!.. 
tion of the spiidt of examination, %va.s soon felt, .Although occu- 
pied in rcfornimg itself, tho church did not the less take alarm ; 
it immediatoly de(3arcd war against these new relbrmer.M, whose 
appearance threatened it nmcb more than their <locirim,*M. 'Ilelmld 
the gi’eat fact which illustrates tho end of the eleveuih and iim 
commencement of the twelfth eeiituiy, whilst the <dmrch pn> 
seated itself in the theocratic and monasti(‘ , state 1 For I he first 
time, a serious contest arose betwetm the clergy and. the Ifcie 
tlmikers. The quarrels of Abelard and St ikumani, the <mimcilM 
of Soissons and Sens, in wdncli Alielard was condemned, are but 
the evidences of that fact which bus ludd so important a phum in 
the history. of modern civilisation.’ -It Was tlus primdpal circum- 
stance in the state of the church in the twclftli century, the poiat 
of time at which xvc shall now leave - it. 

A movement of a dilfereufc nature took phice at the very 
same period, the movement towards tim enfraiudnHcnnait of the 
boroughs. It was attended by a singular proot* of the hiconsls'* 
tency of baibaiian. and rude minds. If flmsc hurgesHcs who miuri- 
tained their own freedom withsucii zeal, lijid heen tohi ilmt tlmra 
were men wlio assorted the idghts ol’huiiit.nii nxmon, of free exiwd- 
nation, and were denounced hy tho church ns heretics, thty would 
have stoned or burnt them on the instant* Abelard and his friends 
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ivere exposed to tliis danger more tlian once. On tlie otlier liand, 
tliose very writers who were tlie cliampions of the rights of hnman 
reason, spoke of the efforts for enfrancliisement of the boroughs 
as productive of aboroinahle disorder, and of the overthrow of 
society. Thus war seemed declai-ed between the philosophical 
and the municipal movement, between intellectual and political 
enfrancliisement. To reconcile these two great actions, and to 
bring them to a comprehension of the community of their interests, 
ages have been required. In the twelfth century they were utterly 
severed, as we shah see in oui' succeeding inquiry into the enfran- 
chisement of the boroughs.' 
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LECTtniE vir. 

BOROUGHS AM) THKIR INFLCENCM- 

Tlie feudal system and tlic clmndi, the two first f,o-ejit fiirula- 
meutal elements of modem civilisation, have now been l)i'ouglifc 
down to the twelfth century, and our jjresent o]>j<.‘ct will l)c to 
trace the third of those elements, the ]}orouj;dis, to the same era, 
confining ourselves within the limits wc have ol>served with rej^uird 
to the other two. 

Oiir iu([inry into ]>oron^hs commences with a difFeretit situation 
from that held by the church or the feudal sysUun. h'rom the 
fifth to the twelfth, century, these latter, althout'’h. tiujy al'terwur<lvS 
underwent new developments, exhihited themselves as nearly 
complete, and in a (lefinitive Kta,te ; their })irtli, growth, and matu- 
rity, all occiui'cd within that interval. U was very dilfereut with 
boroughs. It was not until the end of the epoch upon which our 
attention is engaged, in the oleventlji and twelfth centuries, that 
they took any place in history ; not meaning tluu'chy that their 
])revious history calls for no examination, or that the truces of 
their existence long before tliat period are not discoverahle, but 
that it was only in the eleventh century that tliey made a distinct 
appearance on the great stage of tlio world, and came out as an 
important element of modern civilisation. Tims, in surveying tho 
feudal system and* the churcli from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, we have found effects developed and ])roduced from causes, 
or, in other words, whenovor, by induction or conjecture, \ve bavo 
deduced results from certain principles, we have been aide to 
verify them by reference to facts. This is a. fncality which wo do 
not possess witirtho boroughs. A.t the ]>reseiit moment, I shall 
only speak of causes and origins ; and what I. may say upon the 
effects of their existence, and ii}K)u their iulluenee on tlic pro- 
gress of European civilisation, will bo in some sort hy way of 
prediction, as tho adducement of contemporary and lvno^vu hielH 
will be impossiblo. It is not until a later dat(‘, in the |)erit)d 
stretching from tlio twelfth to the fifteenth century, that we shall 
|)erceivc corporations take tlioir development, as an institution 
l)ear fruit, and history ])rove our predictions. 1 mark tliis diffe- 
rence of situation tlie more einj>hatically, in order to obviate 
ol>Jcctions against the iTu:oin})lcten ess and premattireucsn of tho 
picture I am about to give. 

I will suppose that a burgher of tho twelRIi century had sud- 
denly appeared amongst us in I7<s,‘), at tlie moment tliat the ter- 
rible regeneration of Erance commenced, and that there luul been 
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given liiin to read (for we must endow him with the power to 
rend) one of those pamphlets whicli then so violently agitated the 
minds of men; for example, the pamphlet of M. Sieyes — ^^What 
is the third estate?’ Let us imagine his eyes falling on this 
phrase — the main point of the puhlication — ‘The third estate is 
tile Ih'ench nation, less the nobility and the clergy.’ 1. ask, what 
impression would such a phrase produce on the mind of tliis man ? 
Would he understand it? The words, Hkc French naiion^ would 
bo beyond his comprehension, for they would convey no idea of 
anything known to him, or existing in liis own day; but if he 
should understand the phrase — if lie had a clear conception of that 
sovereignty attributed to the third estate over all society, it would 
assuredly apiiear to him a nearly insane and impious proposition, 
so nmeh woidd it be in coiiti-adiction to what he had seen, and to 
the entire bent of liis ideas and sentiments. 

Now, ask this bewildered liurgher to follow yon, and conduct 
him to some of the then boroughs of France, to lilicims, IJcau- 
vais, J^aon, or Koyon. A surprise of a dilfci'cnt nature would 
hero await him. On ontcriug the town lie would perceive no 
towers, no rainparts, no burgher guard, no means of defence, but 
all open and e.xposed to the first hostile occupant. The safety of 
such a municipality would appear to him very uncertain and 
W'oakly guaranteed, l^enetrating into the interior, and inquiring 
into what was there passing, into the manner in which it was 
governed, and Into the condition of the inhabitants, he woidd be. 
told tluit there was a power outSido which ta.xed them m it 
idesiscil, summoned their iiiilitia, and sent it to distant wars, re- 
gardless of their consent ; that there were magistrates, mayors, 
and shcrilfs, wdunn the Inirgesses had no share in nominating, 
and that tins niVairs of the borough were not decideil in the 
borough itself, but that a man named by the king, an iutendant, 
alone and from a distance, a.dininistered them. Furthermore, he 
would he told that tho inhabitants had no right to assemble and 
deliberate in common upon what concerned thorn--' that tho bell 
of their church, did not summon them to the public square. The 
Imrgess of tho t%vcirth century wotdd be perfectly at a loss to 
comprehend these matters. First ho was bewildered and dis- 
mayed at the grandeur and impoi’tanco that tlic Imrghcr comnm- 
.nity, the third estate, attributed to itself, and now ho iinds it, upon 
its own hearthstone, in a state of servitude, ivoakncss, and nullity, 
worse than anything ho had known as most disastrous. Passing 
from one contemplation to tho other-™ -Irom tho idea of a sove- 
reign commonalty to the survey of its powcrlesHucss— how could 
ho comprehend and x*cconcilo the dilferonce, or disentangle his 
mind IVoin confusion? 

On the other hand, let ns carry a burgess of iho nineteenth 
century back to the twelfth, and ho will find tilings under tho 
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same double aspect, but the situations changed. Contemplating 
the general affairs of the age, the state, the gOTermnent of the 
country, and society at large, we see or hear nothing of the bur- 
gesses,* they are altogether -without importance in the state- 
And not only so, but in speaking or thinking of themselves and 
their situation in relation to the general government of Frances 
their language is timid and humble in the extreme. Their old 
masters, the lords of fiefs, from whom they wrung their fran- 
chises, are found, treating ihem, in words at least, with a pride 
which surprises us, but was far from astonishing or mitatiiig 
them. 

But entering into the borough itself, and surveying what is 
there passing, we find the scene changed. "We are in a sort of 
fortified place, defended by the aimed bmgesses, who tax them- 
selves, elect their own magistrates, sit in judgment, inflict punish- 
ments, and assemble to dehherate upon their own affairs ; maldng 
war even against their lord, and having their own militia. In a 
word, they govern themselves, and are superior to control. 

Here is a contrast of the same order as that winch so much 
surprised the burgess of the twelfth century in the France of the 
eighteenth, only the parts are reversed. In the latter, the burgher 
order or nation is everything, the borough nothing ; in the former, 
the degrees of importance are diametrically opposite. 

Assuredly many things and many extraordinary events must 
have passed, and many revolutions have been accomplished be- 
tween the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, to produce so prodi- 
gious a change in the state of one social class. Yet, in spite of 
this change, there is no doubt that the third estate of 1789 was, 
politically speaking, the descendant and heir of the burghers of 
the twelfth century. That haughty and ambitious ^French nation/ 
which raised its pretensions so high, proclaimed its sovereignty 
with such pomposity, and pretended not only to regenerate and 
govern itself, but also to govern and regenerate the world, incon- 
testihly descended from those borough communities, who made 
their obscure though courageous stands in the twelfth century, 
with the sole object of throwiug off' the tyrannical yoke of name- 
less lords in their respective isolated comers. 

I^Tow, although there is no question that the explication of so 
great a metamorphosis will not be found in the state of the 
boroughs in the twelfth centmy, but that it has been effected and 
has its causes in the events which have occurred between the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries, yet the origin of the third estate 
has been of great consequence in its history ; and whilst we shall 
not therein discover the full secret of its destiny, we may at least 
discern the germ thereof; for what it -was at first, is found agaha. 
in what it has become, to a much greater extent than appearaxices 
woidd lead us to presume. A survey, although an incomplete 
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one, of tlie state of the boroughs in the twelfth century, wiH. I 
think, be decisive of the fact. 

In entering upon an investigation into this state, in order fallv 
to comprehend it, we must consider the boroughs in two main 
points of view. There are two imporiant questions to resolve: 
the first, that of the enfrancliisement of the boroughs themselves, 
the inquiry how the revolution operated, and from what causes, 
what change it produced in the situation of the borghers, and 
what was its effect upon society at large, upon the other eiassus, 
and upon the state. The second question is relative to the govern- 
ment of the horoughs, the internal condition of the enfraiicliir - d 
towns, the relations of the burgesses amongst tlieniselves, and tlicj 
principles, the forms, and the manners in vogue within the eciii- 
munities. 

From these two som-ces — on the one hand, from the change 
introduced into the social position of the burghers, and on t!:e 
other, from their internal or borough government — all their in- 
fluence on modern chilisation has been derived. Thai influ enc j 
has been productive of no one fact which may not he referred to 
one or other of these two causes. Therefore, when w'e shall ha%-e 
thoroughly sifted them, and obtained an insight into the circum- 
stances of their enj&anchisement on the one hand, and their 
government on the other, we shaE possess, as it wer^ ihe two 
keys to their history. 

I will first say a few words on the diversity in the state of 
boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I shall bring ftjr- 
ward will not apply indifferently to all theItaiian,SpaiiisIi,Eii:i- 
lish, and French boroughs ; some of them are referable to thetii 
all; but there are great and important differences. These 1 id. 11 
hnficate as I go on: we shall subsequently find them in tlie 
progress of civilisation, and will then investigate tlteni mere 
narrowly. 

To have a proper idea of the enfranchisement of the borough.-, 
it is necessary to go hack to the state of towns from the fifth to 
the tenth century, from the fall of the Eoman Empire t o the tiro e at 
which the borough revolution commenced. The differences werv^ 
I repeat, very great; the condition of towns varied extensively 
in the different countries of Europe, yet there are some genemi 
facts which may be affirmed of almost all towns, to wliiek 1 shall 
endeavour to restrict myself. "When I have done with them, the 
more special matter will apply to the boroughs of Fraore, asd 
particularly to those in the north of France, above tlie Mtone and 
the Loiie. ” These will be prominent points in the picture it m my 
object to di'aw. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, from the_^ fifth to the lentli 
century, the towns were in a state neither of liberiT nor of Kr- 
vitude!" In the use of w'ords, we run the dmuce of erryr as I 
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difterent from the mumcipa either of servitude or 
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strong; but in ? j depopulation, they never lost a 
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Smk of ?i 4 life, testaments, donations, and a multitndo of otliei 
fto a?riJ^fed in the onria by its ofacers, as took placo in 
‘ioman muiSdpaEties. Yet barbarism, and an always mereasmg 
disorder, hasteLd the depopulation of towns, and gindually imdoi- 
minedSl that remained of urban activity and freedom. The 
establishment of the masters of the land in the country distucts, 
and the* crowing preponderance of the rural hfe,wore additional 
c-in«!es of decav to the towns. The bishops themselves, when they 
had entered into the feudal frame, attached much ess 
to their municipal ties. Finally, when feudahsm had oomplotUy 
triumphed, the towns, without fallmg into the slavery ot the 
serfs, found themselves under the sway f 

■nrised within j 5 efs,in consequence of winch they lost that shait. ot 
independencs wMch had been left to them in times even 
barbarous, in the first ages of the invasion. So that from the htth 
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century to the ]>erIod of the complete organisation of feudalism, 
tlic state of towns \vas contiimally getting worse. 

. Wheu feudalism was once fairly established, wdien each man 
had taken up bis station, and planted himself on an estate, and the 
%vandcring life had finally ceased, the towns, after a certain in- 
terval, began again to acquire some importance, and to deploy a 
renewed activity. Himian activity is like the fecundity of the 
earth ,* as soon as the storm ceases, it reapi>ears, germinates, and 
bears fruit. 'Whenever there is the least glimpse of order and 
•j)eace, mankind resumes hope, and with hope labour. Thus it 
ha|)pened in the towns : so soon as the feudal system was well 
fixed, tliere sprang up amongst the ficf-holders new wants and a 
certain taste for advancement and amelioration, to satisfy which a 
little comiuerce and industry took root in the towns of their 
domains, and wcaltli and population returned to them ; slowly, I 
admit, hut still they returned. Amongst the cireuiustahces which 
hastened that result, may be reckoned one not liitlierto much 
regarded— -namely, tlie rigid of sanctuary in churches. Even be- 
fore the horoughs were constituted, and before their force and 
ramparts onalded them to hold out an asylum to the wretched 
populatiou of the holds, tho protection which could be found in 
the church alono wim sufficient to attract a great anany fugitives 
into the towns. They came to shelter themselves cither in the 
church itself, or around the church and they were not confinctf to 
men of the interior class, serfs an(i boors, but were frequently 
men of consideration and wealth who had been j)i*oscribed. Tho 
chronicles of tho epoch arc full of such examples. We see men, 
formerly po'werful, ])ursucd by a neighbour yet more powerful, or 
by tlie king hiinselij, abandoning their domains, carrying off all 
their movables, and flying to a town to put themselves under tho 
proteetion of a cluircli. These men liecamo liurgcsses; and such 
refugees were, in my opinion, of some influence on tho progress of 
towns, as they hroiigUt into them both wealth and the elements of 
a j)opuIation superior to the hulk of tho former inhabituiits. Jbo- 
sides, is it not probablo that when anything like a considcrablo 
association had been formed in any quarter, men would Hock to 
it not only on account of the gi’cater security afforded by it, but 
also from tho more spirit of sociability which is so natural to 
them ? 

By dint of all these causes, the towns acquired a certain degree 
of strength after the feudal system had become somewhat regu- 
lated. But security was not gained in the same jn-oportion. It is 
true the wandering life had ceased, yet this wandering life had 
been to tlie conquerors and now proprietors of the soil a groat 
means of gi'ati lying thoir passions. When urged l>y a craving for 
})lundcr, tliey had made a foray, or gone to a distance in search of 
fresh fortune or a fresh domain. But wheu each had fixed him- 
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self, and it was necessary to j*enoimco the conquering vagsibond 
life, the taste for it was far from ceasing, or brutish ai)petitcs, or 
fierce desires, from abating. Tlioir wcigiit fell u|)oii that part of 
tlie population lying most at the mercy of those possessed of 
power, upon the towns. Instead of going to a distance to pillage, 
they pillaged near their own homos. The extortions of the lords 
upon the' burgesses redoubhid from the beginning of the tenth 
century. Every time that the proju'ietor of a domain in which a 
tow'll was included had any lust of pelf to satisly, the burgesses 
were sure to feci its worst elfects. It was at this epoch, more 
than at any other, that the complaints of the boroughs were loud 
and repeated, in consequence of the absolute want of security to 
commcvrcc. Tlie merchants, after making their lantiuls, were un- 
able to return in peace into their towms ; the roads and avenues 
were incessantly blocked up by the loial and. his followers, 'fhe 
period in which industry recoiniuenced its exercise w as thus pre- 
cisely that in wliieh security was most deheient, Kotliing frets 
men more than to bo tints troubled in their laliours, suid (les|>oiIcd 
of tho fruits wliicii they hail thence anticipated. They are therelty 
much more annoyed and eiiniged than when tliey are subjected 
to suffering in a course of life for a long time fixed and monoto- 
nous, or when that of ivhiclx they arc deprK’ed is not the result of 
their own activity, exerted in the reasonable hope of tlrawing sure 
returns. In tho progressive movement which lifts up u. man or a 
population to a new fortune, there is a [>riuciplo of abhorrence for 
iniquity and violence muck more energetic than in any other 
situation. 

This, then, was tlio condition of the towns in the course of the 
tenth century. Thoir strength, importmice, and riches had in- 
creased ; and these acquisitions rendering tliom every day ohjectB 
of greater envy to the lords, it became more than ever necessary 
to bo able to defend them. The* danger and tlio evil grew in 
magnitude with tho lueaus of resisting tliein. Indeed the feudal 
system offered to all its participators the continual examplo of 
resistance; it pi’csonfccd to tho mind, under no nuxliffcation, tho 
idea of an organised govermnont, cnpable of regulating and con- 
trolling all by its interventiou aloiio. On the contrary, the spcc- 
taclo of individual will, refusing to submit to miy nistrainfc, was 
unceasingly displayed. Tho greater mtrnber of the llcr»hoidors 
•was in this position with regard to their lords-paramount, and tho 
small lords with regard to tho great; so that, at tho very time 
when tho towns were oppressed and tonneated, and they began 
to have new and important interests to maintain, they had under 
their eyes a continual lesson of insurrection, EoudaliHin has cer- 
tainly done this service to luimanity, that it Ims given a perpetual 
exhibition of individual will acting in all its energy. Tho lesson 
■was not thrown away, for notwithstanding ttJieir weakness, and 
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tlie prodigious inequality of condition between tliem and tiieir 
lords, the towns became insurgent on all sides. 

Ifc is difficult to assign a precise date to the event. It is gene- 
rally said that the enfranchisement of the boroughs commenced 
in the eleventh century; but in all great events, how many un- 
known and unsuccessful efforts arc made before that which finally 
prevails! In all things. Providence, to accomplish its designs, 
lavishes courage, virtues, sacrifices man himself ; and it is only 
after a countless multitude of unkno'vvn labours, in appearance 
utterly lost, after numberless noble hearts have sunk under dis- 
couragement, and the painful conviction of the hopelessness of 
their cause, that tlie triumph is achieved. This was doubtless the 
case with tiie boroughs. There can bo little question but that 
very many attempts at resistance and struggles for enfranchise- 
niexit were made in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, which 
not only did not succeed, but the memory of which remained 
without renown, because unfortunate. But these endeavours 
most assuredly exercised an influence upoii posterior events; 
they gave animation and prevalence to the spirit of liberty, and 
laid the train for the gi'eat insniTection of the eleventh century. 

I call it insurrection designedly. The enfranchisement of the 
boroughs, in the elevcntli century, -vyas the result of a veritable 
instirrection, of a real war declared by the inhabitants of towns 
against their lords. The' first fact which is always met with in 
such histories, is a levy of the burghers, who arm themselves with 
any weapon they can catch, the expulsion of the officers of the 
superior, who had come to make exactions, or an enterprise 
against his castle ; the characteristics of ivar are always there. If 
the insurrection is suppressed, what is the first act of the con- 
queror ? He orders the destruction of the fortifications raised by 
tiio burghers, not only around their town, hut around each house. 
Wo find that at the formation the confederacy, after undertak- 
ing to act in common, and swearing the horowjli as a whole, the 
first proceeding of each burgher -was to place his house in a state 
of defence. Some boroughs, whose names are at the present day 
buried in obscurity — for example, the petty borough of Vdzclai 
in JSfivernais— maintained a prolonged and energetic contest with 
their lords. In the case of Vdzelai, victory foil to its abbot, and 
he instantly enjoined the demolition of the fortified houses of the 
burgesses. The names of several of those whoso houses were thus 
destroyed have been preserved. 

If wc enter the interior of these houses of our ancestors, and 
study the mode of construction, and the kind of life which it 
reveals, wo shall find everything adapted for wm*, ax;id possessing 
a warlike character. 

The following is the construction of a burgher’s house of the 
twelfth century, as for as we can judge at the present day. There 
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were generally three floors, with a single room on each floor. 
The gTound-floor was a low room, in whicli the family fed; tiie 
first floor was ver}^ elevated, as a means of safety, affording the 
most rcinarkahle pceiiliarity in the eoustruction. On tins was 
a room in which the owner of the house dwedt with his wife. 
The building was almost always flanked by towers at the angles, 
usually of a square form, another achqitation for Avar, and a 
means of resistance. On the second and last floor was a room, 
tlio use of which is uncertain, hut which probahly served for the 
children and the rest of the family. Above, there was very often 
a small platform, evidently destined to serve as an obscrA-atory. 
Thus the Avholc construction of the house gives an iilea of Avar. 
In reality, such AA%as the actual character and true designation of 
the movement whicli produced borough enfranchisement. 

Nova', Avhen AA'ar has continued a cej-tain time, Avhoevcr may he 
the belligerents, it necessarily cuds in peace. The treaties of 
peace hetAveen the boroughs and their a<lversaries Avere the 
charters. The borough charters AV'crc mere treaties of peace 
betAveen the burghers and their superiors. 

The insurrection Avas general. When I use the term general^ I' 
do not mean that there was any concert or coalition amongst all 
the burghers of a country; fur from it. The situation of tlio 
boroughs Avas almost cA'crywliere tlie sjimo, ox])oscd to the same 
danger, and overborne by ilic same misfortunes. Having acquired 
pretty nearly the same means of resistance and oflence, they em- 
ployed them at almost the same moment. It is possihlc, alstq tluifc 
example may have had some effect, and tluit tlm success of one 
or two boroughs may have been contagious. The charters Bome- 
times seem drawn upon the same pattern; that of Noyon, for 
example, served as a model for those of Beauvai»S 3 8aint Quentin, 
&c. Yet I am very doubtful that example operated to siuili an 
extent as is commonly supposet. The coiuimmications were 
difficult and rare, reports vague and unaccredited, 'iriierc are 
more grounds for helioAdug tliat tlic insurrection Avas the cmise- 
qudnee of an identical situation, and of a B])outaucous general 
movement. Again, I mean the Avord gtimTal merely to exjiress 
that it took place in almost .every district, for it avus not the 
result of a unanimous and concerted movement. On the con- 
trary, all Avas individuiil and local; each borough rose against its 
superior on its OAvn peculiar account, and ail avus eflected in sepa- 
rate localities. 

Great were the vicissitudes of the strife. Not only did succckh 
alternate, hut even after peace appeared made, and charters had 
been sworn to on both sides, tiiey Avero broken or elmlcd in 
every possible way. The royal poAver bore an important part in 
the alternations of this strife, of Avhich I Avili speak more in de- 
tail when I come to treat of royalty itself. Its influoiwe in the 
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movement of boroiigli enfraiicliiscmciit lias been pcrliaps too 
much exaggerated; sometimes it has been denied altogether, or 
too much underrated. At px*esent, I confine myself to the decla- 
ration that it frequently interfered, invoked sometimes by the 
boroughs, sometimes by the lords ; that it often jdayed contrary 
parts, acting now on one principle, then upon another, and unceas- 
ingly changing its designs and conduct ; but that, upon the whole, 
its action was attended with more good than bad consequences. 

Kotwithstaudiiig all these vicissitudes, and the contiimal viola- 
tions of charters, the enfranchisement of the boroughs was con- 
summated in the twelfth century. Europe, and especially France, 
which had been overrun with insurrections, was now filled with 
charters of a more or loss favourable tendency. The degree of 
security with which the boroughs enjoyed them was variable, but 
still they enjoyed them. The fact was established, and the right 
was recognised. 

Wo will now inquire into the immediate results of this great 
fact, and the changes it produced in the position of tlic bia*gliers 
in society. 

In the first place, it altered nothing, at least at the commence- 
ment, in the relation of the burghers with the general govern- 
ment of the country, with what wc now call the state ; they in- 
terfered with it to no gi'cator extent than before. Everything 
remained local, and confined to the limits of the fief. 

One circumstance, however, must be taken to modify this as- 
sertion, Between the burghers and the king a tie began at that 
time to bo formed. In many cases the boroughs had invoked 
the support of the Icing against their superior, or his guarfintoe, 
when a charter was promised or sworn to. In other cases the 
lords had called for the judgmont of the king liotwccn themselves 
and the burghers. At the demand of one or other of the parties, 
from a concourse of <liflbrent causes, the royal power had inter- 
fered in the quarrels, whence sprang uj) pretty constant relations 
between the burghers and the king, which sometimes liocamo 
vei-y intimate. By these means the commonalty grew connected 
with the centre of the state, and began to have tics with the 
general government. 

Although everything remained local, still the effect of the en- 
franchisement was to call a new and general class into being. 
Ko coalition bad existed amongst tbo burghers, nor had they, as 
a class, any public and common existence. IJut the land was 
covered with men occupying an identical situation, with common 
interests and manners, amongst wdiom there could not fail to be 
formed Ixy degrees a certain bond and unity, winch was sure to 
originate a burgher class. Thus a necessary result of the local 
onfranchisomout of boroughs, was the formation of a great social 
order, the citizen or burgher class. 
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We must not imagine tliat this class was tlicn wliat it lias since 
"become. l^Fot onl}^ has its situation greatly changed, but its clo- 
nieiits or component parts were quite diftcrent. In the twelfth 
century, it was only composed of dealers and trailers driving a, 
triiling commerce, and of small jivoprietors, either of liouscs or of 
laud, who had taken up their abodes in towns. Throe centuries 
afterwards, the burgher class comxnised, in addition, lawyers, 
physicians, local magistrates, and persons engaged in various 
literary avocations. It was thus formed successively, and of very 
distinct elements ; but neither to the successioii nor to the diver- 
sity has proper attention been paid in its history. 'Whenever 
the burgher class is spoken of, it has been considered, apparently, 
as at all epochs comjjosed of the same elements. Such, a conclu- 
sion is absurd. It is, iierhaps, more than all iu the diversity of 
its composition, at the various eras of histoi'y, that the soeret of 
its destiny ought to ho sought. So long as it included neither 
magistrates nor lettered men—so long, in hict, as it was not what 
it became in the sixteenth eentury — ^it ^lossessed neither so high a 
standing nor so great an influence in the state. The successive 
rise within itself of now professions and relative moral positions, 
of a new intellectual development, must lie traced, in oi’der to 
comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortunes and its powci% In the 
twelfth centm'y it was composed, I rejieat, of petty traders, who 
retired into the towns after making their purcliascs and sales, 
and of owners of houses or small estates who had fixed their resi- 
dence in them. Buck was the Emopcan burgher class in its fii’st 
elements. 

The next great result of the enfranchisement of boroughs was 
the contest of classes, which thorenpon arose inevitably from the 
fact itself, a contest which occupies all modern history. Europe, 
as at present constituted, has sprung from the struggles amongst 
the different orders of society. In other regions, as I have foi’- 
meiiy stated, the contest produced vei*y opposite effects. In. Asia, 
for example, one class completely triumphed; the system of 
castes succeeded that of classes, and society foil into stagnation. 
Thanks be to God, no such consequence has happened in Jiurojie. 
3Sfo one order has been able to vanquish or enslave the otiiers ; 
the contest, instead of hocoming a princijilc of immobility, has 
been the cause of advancement. The relations of the diflercrit 
classes amongst themselves, and the necessity in whicli they have 
found themselves to struggle and to yield by turns, the varioty of 
their interests and passions, the deshc for conquest, without being 
able to accomplish it — ^from all tliis has resulted, |)erhapa, the 
most energetic and fruitful principle of development in Eui‘o- 
pean civilisation. The orders have been engaged in constant 
warfare: they detested each other; a deep-seated diversity in 
position, interests, and manners, wrought among'st them a pro- 
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found moral liostility or antagonism, and yet they have progres- 
sively drawn together, amalgamated, and merged • their difie-' 
rences. Every country in Eirrope has witnessed a certain gene- 
ral spirit, a certain connnniiity of interests, ideas, and feelings, 
take root and gain development within its own confines, which 
has trinniphed over dissension and division. For example, in 
France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the social 
and moral separation of the orders was still deeply planted ; yet 
there is no doubt that the fusion was even then far advanced, 
and that there was a veritable French nation, not of one class 
exclusively, but comprising all classes, animated with a certain, 
common sentiment, liaving a common social cxistcnco, and 
strongly impressed with nationality. 

Tims, from our diversity, enmity, and warfare, has arisen in 
modern Europe that national unity, which lias become so brilliant 
a feature of the present times, and wliicli is tending, day by day, 
to a development still more glorious and beneficial. 

^^ueh are the great external, palpable, and social effects that have 
resulted from the revolution under review. We will now proceed 
to uKiuire what were its moral effects, or what changes it m-ought 
in the minds of the burghers tliemselves, what, in fact, they be- 
came, in a moral sense, in their new position. 

There is one fact with wliicli it is impossible to avoid being 
strack, when we study the relations of tlie burghers, not merely 
in the twelfth century, but in after ages, with the state, or govern- 
ment of the state, witli the general interests of the country. I 
speak of the extraordinary timidity and Immility of tlio burghers, 
of the excessive modesty of their pretensions with regard to the 
government of their country, and of the facility they display in 
being contented. They give no token of possessing that true 
political spirit which aspires to influence, to reform, and to 
govern ; they are utterly devoid of boldness of thought and great- 
ness of ambition. They seem more like x>rnde.nt and plodtling 
freedmen. 

There are only two sources whence greatness of ambition and 
])oldness of thought, in the political sphere, can i-osult. Tliere 
must be present either the feeling and consciousness of exorcis- 
ing an important influence and groat power over the destinies of 
others, and upon a vast stage, or an eneigctic sclf-eonviciion of 
complete personal independence, an absolute certainty of indivi- 
duai liberty, and an inward persuasion of a destiny dependent 
upon no other will than that of the indmdual himself. Upon one 
or other of these conditions seem to depend hardihood of mind, 
loftiness of ambition, and a desire to act ,in an oxtoudod sphere, 
and to bo instrumental in obtaining results of high import. 

Neither the one nor the other entered into the situation of the 
bxu’ghers of the middle ages. Their importance was limited to 
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themselves: out of tlicir o%vii towns, or ii]H)n tbc state at lar/:;'e, 
their influence was triflii\£v. Neither could they liavc aiiy stron.jj; 
sentiment of personal independence. It was of little moment 
that they had conquered and obtained charters. The Ijurghor of 
a town, comparing himself to a petty lord who lived near liirn, 
and wdio had just been vanquished, felt, notwithstanding the 
latter incident, ins extreme inferiority; he was a stranger to that 
haughty feeling of independence -which swelled the bi-eo,.st of the 
flef-holder ; his portion of freedom was held not irom, imnseli; but 
from his association with others, resting on a sueconr difficult aiul 
precarious. Thence arose that character ot reserve, timidity oi 
spirit, modest awe, and cringing humility of speech, even in the 
midst of stern resolution, which was so ])rofoundIy iniprossed on 
the hiirghcr life of the twelfth century, and which lias come down 
to their latest descendants. They have never had a taste for 
great enterprises; and wlien fate lias plunged them into such, 
they have been beset with disquietude and eml)arraHHment; the 
•weight of responsibility has jn'cssed too heavily upon them ; tlicy 
have felt themselves out of their sphere, and longed to retmm to 
more accustomed habits ; thus they have always boon ready to 
treat on moderate terms. We therefore find, in the courHC of 
European history, and especially in the French, that the bui’gher 
class was esteemed, flattered, even consulted, l>ut very rarely 
feared; it seldom impressed its adversaries with tlio idea of its 
being a great or high-spirited power of real political wciglit. This 
weakness in the comparatively modern burgher dais is not 
matter of astonislmiont, since its principal cause is clearly assign- 
able to its origin, and to those circumstances of its enfranchise- 
ment which I have , shortly before noted. A high ambition, 
entertained independently of social station, expansion and liold- 
ness in political thought, desire for intervention in the affairs of 
the realm, full consciousness of the dignity of man as a himuin 
being, and of the extent of his power, if he have capacity to exer- 
cise it — ^these are sentiments and dlsj)ositions altogether modern, 
the proceeds of modern civilisation, and the fruit of that glorious 
and clastic generality which cliai*actcriscs it, and -which can novel* 
fail to assure to the people an influence and. a weight in tlui 
government of the country, which wci’e always wanting, aiul must 
of necessity have been wanting, to tlie burghers, our anccHtors. 

But, on the other hand, they acquired and displayed a degi*co 
of energy, devotedness, perseverance; and patient zeal, in the 
strenuous maintenance of the local interests intrusted to them 
upon their narrow stage, which has never been surpassed. Tlic 
difficulty of accomplishing that task was so groat, and they had 
to struggle against so many perils, that an unexampled deploy- 
nient of courage w^as required. A very false idea of tlio life of a 
burgher of the twelfth and thirteenth cexiturics is entertained at 
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this clay. Sir "Waltci’ Scott has given in one of his novels, Quentin 
Durwarcl, a description of the hurgoinaster of Liege, ■whom he 
lias represented as a true burgher of comedy, fat, sluggish, igno- 
rant, and cowardly, solely occupied in passing his life comfort- 
ably. But the burghers of those times had always their coats of 
mail on their breasts, and their pikes in their liancls ; tlieir course 
of life was almost as disturbed, as warlike, and as rough, as that 
of the lords with whom they fought. It was in their constant 
danger, and in tlieir bearing up agamst all tlio hardships of mili- 
tary life, that they acquirccl that strong determination and stub- 
born energy which have become somewhat mitigated in the softer 
activity of modern times. 

None of these social or moral effects of the enfranchisement of 
the boroughs had taken its fidl development in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; it is in the following ages that they incontestably appear, 
aucl give opportunity for tbeir clear discernment. Yet it is just 
as sure that their seed was sown in tlie original position of the 
boroughs, in the mode of their enfranchisement, and the jilace 
or station Avhicli tlic burghers thereafter took in tlie general so- 
ciety. Therefore I am justified in anticipating tliem at present. 
We will, in consequence, penetrate into the very interior of the 
borough of the twelfth century, and will see how it was governed, 
and what principles and facts predominated in the mutual rela- 
tions of the bui’ghors amongst themselves. 

It will be recollected that, In speaking of the municipal system 
bequeathed by tlie Homan Empire to the modern world, I stated 
that the Ilomaii Em])ire was a great coalition of mmiici|)a.litics, 
which had formerly been sovereign x)Gwers like Home herself. 
Each of those towns had had originally the same existence as 
Home, and had been a small independent republic, making j)eacc 
and war, and governing itself at its own. xdcasurc. In i)roporti()n 
as they w’cro incorporated into the Homan Emi)iro, the rights 
which constitute sovereignty, the rights of peace and war, of 
legislation, taxation, &c. were taken from each town, and con- 
centred in Homo. Tlicn there remained but one sovereign ranni- 
cipality, Home, reigning over a great number of municii)alities, 
winch no longer jjreserved anything hut a civil existence. The 
municipal system changed its character, and instead of being a 
political government, invested with sovereignty, it became a mere 
mode of administering attairs. This was the great revolution 
consummated under tlio Homan Einx)iro. The mimicii)al system, 
1 laving become a mode of administration, w'as reduced to the 
government of local affairs, and the civil i.utcrest.s of the city. 
'Jdic fall of the Homan Empire left the towns and their institutions 
in this state. In the midst of tlio barbaric chaos, ideas were 
juinhled in as mudi confusion as facts; the attributes of sove- 
reignty, and those of mere administration, wore confounded. 
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Ttese distinctions were no longer attcmlod to, an.l nffairs were 
oWoned to the course of necessity. Jiaicli Joenhty had its 
so-rereia-n or its administrator, according to events or inmieilinto 
■wants. ^ When the towns rose in nisiirgoncy to secure themselves 
from arhitrary si^oliation, they assuined the sovereinnty. 
was not owing in the slightest dogi’ce to any respect for political, 
theory or to any sentiment of thcix: own dignity, .ihit in order 
to have the best means of resisting the lords against whom tliey 
rebelled they approiniated to themselves the right of inaldng 
mihtia levies, of self-taxation tor supporting of making their 
own cHefs and magistrates— in a word, of governing themsidves. 
Government administered in the interior of the towns wns (3ssen^ 
tial to defence and security. Thus sovereignty returned to tlu.3 


□icipal system, from which it had departed in coiise(]nence 
bhe Boman conciuests. The boroughs becamo again iiidepen- 


Such is tho political charaideristit! ol‘ 


mumcip 
of the 

dent and self-governing, 
their enfranchisement. 

It is of conrse not to be inferred that this sovoreigniy wa:-; 
complete. There always roinained some trace of external bdvo 
reignty; sometimes the lord preserved a right to send an office?!* 
inS the town, who took the borough magistrates for his assessors ; 
sometimes he had a right to collect certain revtmuos, or a triimto 
was in some instances secured to him. (.Iccasionally tho outward 
sovereignty of the borough passed into tlio bamls of the king. 

The boroughs themselves, liaving entered iiito the fohls of leu - 
dalism, had vassals, and became suzerains, or superior IoihIh, a,nd 
under this title they possessed all tliat portion of sovereignty 
which belonged inherently to feudal lordship, A confusion en- 
sued between the rights with which they were invested by their 
feudal position, and those which they had eoiKpiorcd by tludr 
insurrection ; but under this twofold title sovereignty apportalned 
to them. 

The description of what took place, and how the govermiieiit 
was carried on in tlie interior of a borougli in the iirsfc ages, may 
be drawn as follows fro.ni the very incomplete JiKmurnents left 
■for om* guidance. The entirety of the inhaliitantH formed ilui 
borough assemblies; all those who had boon sworn in lmrg(‘8ses 
{and whoever lived within tho walls, •was obliged to takx^ tho 
oaths) were called together to general assembly by the soimd of 
the clock. There the magistrates were nominatod" I’lio numlHu* 
and foim of magisterial offices -wero very variable. I'ho magis- 
trates being named, the assembly was dissoh^cd. They governed 
almost alone with a considerable degree of arbitrariness, and 
without any other check or responsibility than what might arista 
from new elections, of rather popular risings, which %vero the 
grand method of calling to account in use at that day. 

Thus the internal organisation of tho boroughs waiB rcdncoil to 
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shiipic cl ciB exits —tlic general assembly of tiie inlialxitants, 
and a government invested with a nearly ai*bitrary power, iindcr 
the check of insurrection or risings. It was impossible, chiefly 
from the state of manners, to establish a regular government ami 
veritable guarantees for order and stability. The greatest part 
of tho box'ongli population w’as in such a condition of ignorance, 
brutality, and ferociousness, as rendered it very difficult to govern. 
In a short time, there was almost as little security in the interior 
of a borough, as there existed fomicrly in the relations of the 
burghers with tho superior lord. Still, a higher class of burghers 
•was rather speedily formed, the cause of which may he easily 
divined. Tlie state of ideas and of social relations produced the 
cstablisliment and legal constitution of industrial professions into 
companies or corporations. The system of x>rivilegc or monopoly 
was thus introduced into the interior of tho boroughs, and, as a 
consequence, great inequality. There was shoi-tly in all of them 
a certain number of important and wealthy hurghers, and a 
iahouring population more or less numerous, winch, in. spite of 
its inferiority, had a considerable sliare of iiithience in tho aflaii’S 
of tho borough. Therefore the boroughs were divided into two 
classes — the higher burghers, and a j>opulatio.n prone to all the 
errors and vices of a mob. The sxiperior burgliers were tram- 
melled by the enormous difficulty of governing tins lower popu- 
lation on the one hand, and by tho continual efforts of the old 
lord of the borough to re-usurp his power on tho other. This 
was their situation not only in France, but in all Europe, up till 
tho sixteenth ccntui’y, and this was perhaps the princi])al cause 
which prevented the boi'oiighs from obtaining Jill tlic ])oliiical 
importance which they might otherwise have had in several coun- 
tries of Europe, and especially in Erancc. Two principles were 
in constant strife within th.eni : among tlio inferior population, a 
blind, reckless, and ferocious democratic s])irit; and thence among 
tho superior population, a spirit of timidity and ni.'injigcmont, 
inducing an extreme facility to make accommodations either witii 
the king or with the ancient lords, in order to re-establish order 
and docility in the interior of tho community. These two ten- 
dencies, by their separate action, effectually j)r evented the bo- 
roughs from assuming an important station in tlie general stiite. 

All these consecjuence.s had not broken out in th,o twelfth cen- 
tury ; yet we are enabled to anticipate them Irom the very cha- 
racter of tho insurrection, from the manner in which it liad coin- 
monced, and from tho condition of tho different component parts 
of tlie borough population. 

Siicli. are, if I mistalco not, the priucipKil characteristics and 
general results both of the enfranchisement of tho boroughs and 
of their internal government. I have already stated that they 
were not so uniform and universal as I have represented them. 
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Tlierc is, oii tlic contrary, a .£»Tcat diversity in fclic liistory of 
European Lorouglis. l'V)r exainide, in Italy and in the south of 
Erancc, the Eoinau inimicipal system j>revailed ; the jiopnlatio!! 
•was not so much divided or so une(jua] as in tlie north. The 
T)oroiif^’h organisation was also nuieh btdier, either on acuanint of 
the lingering Homan traditions, or on acconnt of tlni superior 
state oi* the population. In tho north, it was tlio hnidal system 
■winch iiifinenced tho horoiigh existence. There, all was made 
subordinate to a successful .struggle against the lords. '^Fhe 
southern lioroiighs -were much more occupied ’^vitli theii* inter- 
nal organisation, with improvements, and with the means of 
advancement. They %vcre paving the wjiy for their Ijeeomiug 
indcpeiulent republics. Tho destiny of the iiortbeni boroughs, 
of the Ercncli especially, assmned a more aaide and incomplete 
aspect ; a destiny of far inferior development. If 'W(^ siirvey the 
boroughs of Germany, Bpain, and England, W'c shall tind in them 
cliifereuccs of other kinds. It is not my xmrposc to enter into 
these details 5 we shall have occ;xsiou to remark some of them 
as w^c advance in the history of civilisjitiou. At their oinginal 
formation, all things were confounded in pretty nearly one like- 
ness, and it was only by successive developments that the variety 
occurred. By suhsequeiit developments, societies have been 
urged to that grand and concurrent unity which is the glorious 
goal of tho efforts and hopes of the human race. 


LECTUEE VIII. 


THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES— THE CRUSADES. 

I have Bofc liitlicrto stated the entire plan of my inqiiiry, I 
cominonced by indicating its object, and then I ])i*()cecdod, with- 
out considering European civilisation as a wliolo, or without 
marking out at one and the same time the point of de].)artin*e, 
the course, and the ])ort; that is, the commencement, the middle, 
and the end. We are now, however, arrived at an era in which 
tins survey of the whole, tins general sketch of the region wc 
are traversing, becomes necessary. TJie periods tluit we have 
investigated so far, are illustrated in some sort by themselves, or 
hy Immediate and distinct rcsidts. Those ni)OU which we are 
about to enter would not 1)c understood, and would indeed fail 
in exciting any lively iutevest, if they were not connected witli 
their most indirect and remote conscfpicnces. In so extensive 
an investigation, jnoments occur in which the mind seeks for 
elucidation as to the ultimato object, and feels reluctant to x^'O- 
cecd with mists and darkness before it; not only whence wo 
come, and where we arc, docs it seek to know, but also whither 
we go. This is what wc feel at present. The epoch upon whicii 
wo now o])cn is intelligible, and its iin])ortanco can be apx)reciated 
only 1)y tlio relations wliich link it to modern times. Its true 
tendency has only liecm revealed at a very late period. 

Wo arc now in possession of almost all the essential elements 
of European civilisation. I sa,y almost, because I have not yet 
entered upon royalty. The era of the decisive development of 
royalty did not take x>kH'.e until the twelfth or even the thirteenth 
century; it was not till then that the institution was truly estab- 
lished, and began to assume its definitive station in modern society. 
Eor this reason I have not treated of it earlier, l>ut it will form 
the subject of my next lecture. With this exception, bowever, 
we grasp all tlio great elements of European civilisation : the 
feudal aristocracy, the church, and the l)oroiighs, have all boon 
traced to their origin ; the institutions corresponding to each of 
these matters have been laid open, and nob oidy the institutions, 
but also the principles and ideas wliich they were calculatod to 
excite in the minds of men. TIm.s, when treating of Imidalism, 
%ve have gone to the cradle of the modem liouscliold, to the sanc- 
tuary of domestic life ; and wo have fully understood the iire- 
vailing sentiment of indmdual inde})endeuco in all its energy, 
and the influence it was destined to exercise upon our civilisation. 
On the (xuestion of the church, wo have wituossccl the rising of 
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-^ii- purely religious socioiy, its relations witli civil society, tlio 
theocratic principle, the separation of the spiritual from the tem- 
poral power, the first objects of persecution, and the first cries of 
hberty of conscience. The coiisi<leratiori of the infant horoughs 
has shown an association founded upon very opposite priuciples 
to those of feudalism or the church, the <liversii,y of the social 
classes, theii* contests, the first and dee])-rootc<l characteristics of 
modem burgher manners, timidity of spirit by the si<lo of iinu 
determination, and mob licentiousness acconpiauied liy priiici]>les 
of legality. In a word, all the elements wliieh, liave coucurred 
in the constitution of Eurojmau society, and all tliat that society 
has been, have now been fully searclicd into. 

hTowlet us transport ourselves into the midst of xnodern Ihi- 
Tope; I do not mean tli.e jireseiit Eiiro|)e, after tlie astonishing 
change wc have witnessed, but that of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Do wo recognise tlic society wc have jusf. 
beheld in the twelfth? How prodigious the di’ffercneol 1 liave 
^dready dilated upon this difference when on the subject of tfu* 
boroughs ; I then endeavoured to sliow how little the tiurd estate 
of the eighteenth century resembled that of the twelfth? Scru- 
tinising feudalism and the church in the same manner, wc arc 
sferack by a similar metamorphosis. There was no nioi’c resem- 
blance between the nobility of Louis XIV.’s court and the feudal 
aristocracy, or between tho church of Cartlinai do and 

that of the Abbot Sugcr, than between the thii'd estate of tlui 
eighteenth century and tho burghers of the twelfth. In the in- 
terval between these two epochs, society (althongli in possession 
pf ah its elements) was completely transformed. 

I shah attempt a clear explication of the gonoral and essential 
character of this transformation. 

From the fifth to tho twelfth centiuy, society contained all tliat 
I have desciibed— kings, a lay aristocracy, a clergy, bnrgherB, serfs, 
religious and civil powers, the germs, in fact, of ail thatcoiistituteH 
a nation and a government, and yet there \vafi no govermnent or 
nation. As to a people, properly so called, or a Yeriiahlo govern- 
ment, in the sense with which those words arc now ajvplicM'l, tht)ro 
was nothing of the sort in the whole period mentioned. Wc have 
eneountered a multitude of particular forces, of special facts and 
of local institutions, but nothing general or puhlicj, no political 
-system, in the strict sense of tho word ; in finoinorcal nationality. 

^ Let us look, on the contrary, to Lurojie in the sevonteonth and 
eighteenth centuries. Wo behold iu every fpiarter two great 
forms appear on tho stage of the world, the govermnent and tho 
nation. Society is formed by, and history is oceupiod in the rcla- 
^on ph ^^he action of a general power upon a wliole country, atid 
^ influence of that country upon the power which governs it ; 
me mutual ties of these two great forces, their allianco and tiieir 
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strife, arc tlio especial objects of liistory. Tlie nobles, tlio clergy, 
the biirgliers, all those pai’ticular classes and powers, have no 
longer a prominent appearance, but are merged in and effaced by 
these two gi'eat bodies, the government and the nation. 

This is, if I mistake not, the essential feature which distin- 
guishes modern from primitive Europe, and the metamorphosis 
was accomplislied between the tliirtcenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is_ therefore between these two eras that the secret is em- 
bowelled, and the distinctive character of the epoch upon wliicli 
we are entering is, that it has been employed to turn primitive 
Euroi)e into modern Europe ; hence its importance and high, his- 
toric interest. Unless we contemi)late it under that aspect, and 
unless we seek to learn what has resulted therefrom, not only 
shall we be utterly at a loss to understand the epoch, but we shall 
also feel tired and •wearied with its pursuit. In fact, viewed by 
itself, and apart from its conscqueiujes, it was a period without 
character, a time during which confusion went on increasing, 
without the causes being a])parent, an era of movement without 
direction, of agitation without result; royalty, nobility, clergy, 
burghers, all the elements of social order, kept moving in tlie 
■same circle, all equally incapable of progi*ess and repose. Expcii- 
ments of all kinds were made, and all failed; attempts were made 
to give stability to goverament, foixndation to public liberty, oven 
to inti'oduce religious reforms, but nothing was effected, nothing 
grew to a head. If the human race was over delivered over to a, 
destiny at once agitated and stationary, to labour at once unre- 
mitting and l)arren, such were certainly the features of its condi- 
tion from the tliirtcenth to the fifteenth century. 

I know only one w'ork in wdiich this characteristic is truthfully 
portrayed — namely, ‘'The History of the Dukes of Burgundy/ 
by M. do Barante. I do not refer to the tmth which sparkles in 
Siis descriptions of manners, or minute relations of events ; but to 
that general truthfulness wliich renders his -whole w-oi'k a faithful 
image, a transparent mirror of the whole opoch, the restlessness 
and the monotony of which it so well unfolds. 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to what followed it, 
as the period of transition from the primitive to the modem stale 
of Europe, the epoch in question brightens into perspicuity and 
animation ; a uniformity in the w’hole, a direction and a progress, 
are instantly discoverable ; its miity of action, and its interest are 
contained in the heavy and obscure labour itself which worked 
out the accomi)lishment. 

The history of European civilisation may thci’eforo bo summed 
into three great periods. Eirst, a period which I shall call that of 
origins, of formation, in which the different elements of our 
society emerged from chaos,' took being, and dispkyed them- 
aelves in their native forms with , their animating prineixdcs. This 
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period was jmilongod almost to tlic twelftli century. Second, tlic 
second period was one of trial, cxperiiiieut, grojuns,^; the different 
elements of social order drew towards each other, came in con- 
tact, and, so to express myself, felt each other, yet were nnablo to 
strike out anything of a geiieiul, regular, and lasting ordtir. This 
state did not terminate until the sixteenth, eentui’y. I’hiixl, the 
last is the period of development, i)VO])erly so called, in wlueh, 
Imman society took a definitive form in Europe, ])ursued a deter- 
mined direction, and xwogressed, rapidly and as a wliole, towards a 
clear and xirecise object. This commenced in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, and still holds its course. 

Such appears to me, upon a comhined survey, the us|)ecfc of 
Euroj)can civilisation, and iu sucli a light I sliall endeavour to 
X)reseiit it. We are entering at the ])rcscnt moment n}>on the 
second period. We have to search it for the great crises and the 
determining causes of the social tninsformatiou wliich thence 
resulted. 

The first great event which stands before us, and opens, as it 
wei'e, the epoch of which we speak, is the phenomenon of tlie 
crusades. They began at the end of the eleventh, and filled tluj 
twelfth and thii*tccnth centuries. They form assuredly a great 
event, which, from the ci*a of its accomplishinent, has unceasingly 
occupied |)liilosop]uc historians, all of whom, oven heforo engaging 
in a particular analysis, have felt that it was one of those influ- 
ences which change the condition of populations, and which it 
was imperatively incumbent well to study, in order to obtain a 
clear comprehension of the general course of tilings. 

The main cliaractorxstic of the crusades is their univorsnliby. 
All Europe together took part in them ; they were the first Euro- 
pean occuiTenco. Previous to the crusades, Europe had never 
been moved by an identical sentiment, nor had acted in one and 
the same cause ; thei'o was, in fact, no Eurojie. Tlie crusades un- 
folded a Christian Europe. The Ereneh formed the hulk of the 
first army of the crusaders, but there were also Germans, I talijins, 
Spaniards, and Englishmen. Take the second or the third cru- 
sade; all the Christian nations were e.ngaged in each. Nothing 
similar had ever been witnessed. 

This was not all. In the same manner as the crusades were an 
European event, so were they iu each country a national event. 
In each nation all classes of society were animated witli the same 
conviction, obeyed the same idea, and abandoned themselves to 
the same entlmsiastic impulse. Kings, lords, xu'ieats, burghers, 
husbandmen, all took the same interest and the Bame sliare in the 
crusades. A moral miity amongst the nations broke forth-— a fact 
as novel as the Em-opean unity. 

When such events occur in the youth of nations, in those times 
when they act spontaneously, and from free imimlse, without pre- 
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meditation, political intention, or governmental combinations, we 
acknowledge them to bo what history calls heroic events, and to 
evidence tlie heroic age of nations. The crusades were, in fact, 
tlio heroic era of modern Europe — a movement at once individual 
and general, national, and yet iinguided. 

All documents avouch, and all facts prove, that this was actually 
their primitive character. Who were the first crusaders who put 
themselves in motion ? Bands of populace, who departed under 
the conduct of Peter the Hermit, without imeparation, and without 
guides or chiefs, followed, rather than led, by some obscure knights, 
and who, after traversing Germany and the Greek empire, dis- 
persed or perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, was, in its turn, eager for 
the crusade. Under the command of Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
lords and their followers set off' full of ardour. When tliey had 
traversed Asia Minor, the chiefs became lukewarm and weary, 
were little clis]>oscd to continue the route, and felt inclined to 
throw aside all considerations but themselves, to make conquests, 
and gain establishments. The commonalty of the army rose in 
anger; they wore bent on proceeding to Jerusalem; the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem was the object of the crusade, and not to gain 
principalities for Baymohd of Toulouse, Bohemond, or any othci*. 
The popular, national, European impulse prevailed over all infli- 
vidual schemes ; the chiefs had not sufdcient ascendancy over tlie 
masses to bend them to their selfish interests. 

The sovereigns, who had remained aloof from the first crusade, 
were finally drawn into the movement like the people. The great 
crusades of the twelfth century were commanded by kings. 

I pass at once to the end of the thirteenth century, (h'lisades 
were still talked of in Europe, were still preached with zeal. The 
pojies urged sovereigns and people ; councils wore licld in com- 
mendation of the Holy Land ; hut every one hung back, and was 
indifferent about going. Something had passed into th.c European 
mind and society which put an end to crusades. There were still 
some particular expeditions; a few lords and jjarfcics of men still 
departed for Jeimsalem, hut the general movement was evidently 
arrested. Yet it does not appear that either the necessity for 
continuing in it or the facility of so doing had ceased. The Mos- 
lems triumphed more and more in Asia. The Christian k'ingdom 
founded at J erusaleni had fallen into their power. It was neces- 
sary to reconquer it ; to secure success, the moans were much 
greater than they were at the time that the crusades commenced ; 
a great number of Christians were eshihlishcd, and still powerful, 
in Asia Minor, Byria, and Palestine. The best modes of travelling 
there, mid of acting efiectiially, were much hotter known than at 
the earlier i>eriod. But, however, all this was unavailing to rc- 
auimato the crusading spiiit. It is clear that the two great 
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powers of sociot.y — fciie soverciiiiTis on the one IiMiKl,and tlic nations 
on the other— wislied for no more cnisades. 

It has heeii repeatedly said that this arose from Inssitiide ; that 
Europe was tired with thus pouring upon Asia. It is proper that 
this word lassUiule, which is so often used on similar occasionSj 
should be understood, tor it is singularly inappropriate. It is hot 
true that Imman generations arc weary with wliat i;hcy have not 
done, weary of the fatigues of their fathers. Tjjissitude or weari- 
ness is personal, and is not transmitted like an inheritance. Tiie 
men of the thirteenth century were not fatigued with the crusades 
of the twelfth 5 another cause operated upon them. A great 
change had been effected in ideas, feelings, and social positions. 
The same wants and desires were no longer felt. The same tilings 
were no longer either believed or wished for. Such political or 
moral metamorplioses, and not weariness, explain the varying 
conduct of successive generations. d?he lassitude which is attri- 
buted to them is a metaphor void of truth,. 

Two great causes, the one moral, the othex* social, threw Europe 
into the crusades. 

The inoi'al cause was the impulse derived from religious senti- 
inents and creed. Bince the end of the seventh century, Cliris- 
tiaiiity had fought against Moliammedanisni, and had conquered 
it in Europe, after being fearfully menaced by it ; it had succeeded 
in restricting it to Spain. Thence also it i\'as constantly labouring 
to expel it. The ci’usadeshavo beon represented as i\ sort of acci- 
dent, as an unforeseen and unbruitod event, bi^ouglxt about by the 
recitals of pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, and the 
preacliings of Peter the Hermit. Nothing of the kind. The cru- 
sades were the continuation and apogoeum of the great contest 
carried on for four centuries between Ohristianity and Moham- 
medanism. The theatre of that contest had previously been in 
Europe, then it wns transported into Asia. If I put any value on 
those comparisons and parallels in which people sometimes de- 
light to press, suitably or unsuitably, historical facts, I miglit ox- 
liibit Christianity as miming in Asia exactly tlio same cnrcei’, 
and imdergoing the same fate, as Mohammedanism in Ihirope. 
Mohammedanism was established in Spain, where it conquered 
and founded a kingdom and priiiciixalities. The Christians did 
tliat also in Asia, and they found themselves, with regard to the 
Mohammedans, in the same position as the latter in Spain witli 
regard to the Christians. The Idngdom of Jerusalem and that of 
Grenada precisely corresponded. However, such likonosses or 
similitudes are of very little conaecpicnco. The great fact was 
the contest of the two religious aud social systems. The crasades 
were its main and culminating cxisis. In that is their historical 
ohaiacter, the bond -which unites thorn to the entirety of affairs. 

Another cause, the social state of Europe ip the eleventh cen- 
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tiiry, equally contributed to tlieir breaking forth. I have been 
particular in explaining why nothing of a general nature could 
gain cstablislmient in Europe from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and I endeavomed to show how completely the local system 
prevailed, and within what narrow limits states, existences, and 
minds were confined. The feudal system had effected that* 
After some time, limits so narroAV no longer satisfied; hmnant 
thought and activity were eager to overleai> the bounds to which 
they were restricted. The w'andoring life had ceased, but not the 
taste for its excitement and adventures. The populations rushed 
to the crusades as to a new existence, wider and more* varied’ 
than their own, pleasurable to them as both recalling the ancient 
liberty of barbarism, and opening out vast prospects for the 
future. 

Such were, in my opinion, the determining causes of the cru- 
sades ill the twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, neitlier the one nor the other of them any longer existccL 
Mankind and society were so changed, that neither the moral im- 
pulse nor the social wants which had jirecipitated Europe upon 
Asia, were any longer felt. It is a curious matter to compare the 
contemporary chroniclers of the first crusades with those of the 
end of the twelfth and of the thirteenth century; foi' example, 
Albert of Aix, Eob^rt the monk, and Baymond of Agilcs, who> 
were present in the first prusade, with William of Tyre and James 
of Vitry. When wo bring these two classes of miters together, 
wo are immediately struck with the distance which separates 
them. The first arc animated chroniclers, with" excited imagina- 
tions, who relate the events of the crusade with groat warmth. 
But their minds were iirodigiously narrow, having no idea out of 
the petty sphere in which they lived, strangers to all science, 
filled with prejudices, and incapable of forming imy judgment 
whatsoever upon what was passing around them, or upon the 
events which they recount. On the contrary, opening the history 
of William of Tyre, we are astonished to discover almost an his- 
torian of modern times, a developed, expansive, and unprejudiced 
mind, a rare political insight into events, compreliensivo views, 
and a judgment based upon causes and eifects. James of Vitry 
X)re£ents the example of another order of development ; ho is a 
learned man, who carries his inquiries beyond what has immediate 
reforenec to the crusades, and dilates upon the state of manners, 
upon geography,hcathenism,and natural history; in fact, one who 
observes and describes the world. In fine, thei’o is a vast interval 
between the clmoniclers of the first crusades and the historians of 
tlie last, sufficient to convince us of a veritable revolution in the 
state of the humati mind. 

This revolution is especially perceptible in the feeling with 
which the two classes mention the Mohammedans, To the first 
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clironiclcvs, and consequently to the first ci*nsji<lcrs, of whom they 
are hut tlie expression, Mohaniinedans are objects only of hatred; 
it is evident that those wlio speak of them do not know them or 
judge them upon proof, but consider them only witii the blindness 
of the religious hostility which exists between them : we discover 
no trace of any mutual social relation ; they hate ;uid they tigiit 
them, nothing more. 'Williani of Tyre, James of Vi try, and Ber- 
nard the Treasurer, speak of the Mussulmans quite differoutly; 
although engaged in combating them, it is clear that they look 
npon them no longer as monsters, tliat they have to a certain ex- 
tent entered into their ideas, tliat they have lived with them, and 
that relations, and even a sort of sympathy, have licen established 
between them. William of Tyro passes a fine exdogiimi npori 
Nonreddin, and Bernard the Treasurer upon Saladin. They even 
sometimes go so far as to x'>li^ce the manners and conduct of the 
Mussulmans in opposition to the manners and conduct of the 
Christians, and they jiraise the Mohammedans, in order to satiidse 
the Christians, as Tacitus x)ainted the manners of the Germans as 
a contrast to those of Borne. Now, the change must have been 
immense which was accomplished between the two epoclis, since 
we find in the last a freedom and impartiality of spirit in regani. 
to the very enemies of the Christians, those against whom the 
crusades themselves wci'O directed, which would have filled the 
first crusaders with astonishment and rage. 

Here was the first and main result of the crusades, a great step 
towards the enfranchisement of the mind, and a considoralile ad- 
vance towards more extended and unprejudiced ideas. Commenced 
in the name, and under the influenco of religious iirincqilos, the 
crusades took from i’oligious ideas, I will not say their legitimate 
share of influenco, hut the exclusive and despotic possession of 
the human mind. This consequence, doubtless a very unhireseen 
one, was produced by various causes. Tlie first arose certainly 
from the novelty, the extent, and the variety of the scones fclnit 
were offered to the contemplation of the crusaders. Thei-e ha}s- 
pened to them what usually haxuicns to travellers. It is a merxi 
commonplace to say that the mind of a traveller is set free, and 
that the custom of comparing different nations, manners, and 
opinions expands the ideas, and cleat's tlie judgment from ancient 
prejudices. Now, the same fact occurred to these travelling 
populations who have been called crusaders; their minds were 
opened and elevated by the mere circumstance of witnessing a 
multitude of different things, and by becoming acqiiainted with, 
manners distinct from their own. Besides, tlioy came into re- 
lations with two civilisations, not only diilerent, but more ad- 
vanced-— namely, the Greek society on tlie one hand, and the 
Mussulman on the other. There can bo no doubt but that the 
Greek society, although its civilisation was oinaseulatcd, cor- 
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riiptcd, and expiring, liad on the crusaders the operation of a 
society in a more advanced state, more polished and enlightened 
than theirs. The Mussulman society offered to them a spectacle 
of the same nature. It is curious to perceive in the chronicles 
the impression, that the crusaders produced ujion the Moham- 
medans ; the lattex’ regarded them upon their first approach as 
barbarians, as the most brutal, ferocious, and stupid mortals it had 
been their lot to behold. The crusaders, on their side, were 
struck with the exhihition of wealth and the refinement of man- 
ners amongst the Moslems. Frequent relations between tlie two 
people soon succeeded this hrst impression. These extended, and 
became much more important than is generally believed. Not 
only had the Christians of the East habitual relations with the 
Mohammedans, but the East and the West came to know, to visit, 
and to mingle with each other. Not long ago, one of those learned 
men who made France honourable in the eyes of Europe, M. Abel 
Bemusat, has brouglit to light the intercourse hetween tlic Mongol 
emperors and tlie Christian kings. Mongol ambassadors were 
sent to the Frank kings, to St Louis amongst others, to induce 
them to enter into alliance, and to recommence crusades for the 
common interests of Mongols and Christians against the Turks. 
And not only wore diplomatic or official relations thus estab- 
lished between the sovereigns, but they extended to frequent and 
varied relations amongst the populations. I shall quote literally 
from M. Bemusat.^^ 

^ A great many Italian, French, and Flemish monks wci’c 
charged with diplomatic missions to the great khan. Mougols of 
distinction came to Borne, Barcelona, Valcntia, Lyons, Baris, Lon- 
don, and Northampton, and a Franciscan of the kingdom of 
Naples was archbishop of Pekin. His successor was a professor 
of theology of the fficulty of Baris. But how many otlicr persotis 
less known "were drawn after these, cither as slaves, or attracted 
by the love of gain, or urged by curiosity, into countries up to 
that period unknown ! Chance lias preserved the names of some. 
The jSi'st envoy %vho came to visit the king of Hungary, on the 
part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, banislied from his 
country for certain crimes, and who, after having wandered over 
all xisia, had finished by taking service amongst the Mongols. A 
Flemish shoemaker met in the depths of Tartary a ’woman from 
Metz, named Paquette, who had been cai-ricd off in Hungary ; a 
Piirisian goldsmith, whose brother was established in l*aris upon 
tlie great bridge ; and a young man Irom the environs of Boueii, 
who had becix at the taking of Belgrade. Ho saw also some 
Bussians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A chorister, named Pohert, 

^ ‘ Mmoirs of the Political Eolations of tho Christian, I*rinccs with tho 
Mongol Emperors.’— Second Memoir, p. 145’-167. 
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after traversing' Oriental Asia, returned to eiul ills days in the 
cathedral of Chartres. A Tartar was purveyoi' of lielinetB in tiio 
armies of Idiiiip tlie Haiidsoinc. .Tolin do riaiiearimi foil in, near 
Gayoiik, with a Bussian nobleiiiaii whom lie calls Ttmer^ who was 
officiating as interprotcr; several merchants of Breslau, roland, 
and Austria accompanied him in liis journey to Tartjxry. Others 
rcturnod with Mm by way of Bussia; tlmy wore (Jeiioese, Pisans, 
and Venetians. Two merchants from Venice, whom hazard had 
conducted to Bokliara, consented to follow a Mongol ambassador 
from Hoiilagou sent to Khoubalah Tlicy sojourned several years 
in China and Tartary, returned with letters from, tlic great Ivlian 
for the pope, went back to the great khan, taking with them the 
son of one of them, the celebrated Marco PolO;, and once more 
quitted the court of Khoubiila’i to return to Venice. Travels of 
this sort were not less freq^uent in the following age. In the num- 
ber are those of Six John Mandeville, an English physician, of 
Ordoiic of Erioul, of Pegolotti, of 'William Iknildesclle, and of 
several others. We can readily conceive tliat those whose memory 
is preserved are but a very small portion of those that wore 
undertaken, and that there were at the period in question more 
people capable of executing distant jomiieys than of writing ac- 
counts of them. Very many of these adventurors must ijave 
settled and died in the countries they wont to visit. ' Others 
returned to their native land as obscui'e as they went au'ay, but 
with an imagination filled with what they had seen, and gave 
relations to their families, highly coloured doubtless, but tliei’eby 
leaving around them, amidst ridiculoxis fables, useful remem- 
brances, and traditions capablo of bearing good fruit. Thus in 
Germany, Italy, and Eranoe, in the inonasteriof^, in the castles of 
the feudal lords, and even in the lowest ranks of society, were 
deposited precious mementos, destined at a somowliat later period 
to be turned to account. All these unkno wn travellers, cairying 
the arts of them own countries into distant lands, brouglit back 
otherfe not less precious, and made, without perception oii their 
parts, more advantageous exchanges than all those of conuncrcc. 
By these means, not only the trade in silks, porcelain, and Indian 
commodities became extended and more practicable, opening iij> 
new routes to commercial industry and activity, but what was of 
still greater consequence, foreign manners, xmknown nations, and 
extraordinary productions, crowded upon the minds of Euro- 
peans, repressed since the fall of the Homan Empire into too 
narrow a circle. They began to estimate jxroperly the finest, the 
best-peoided, and the most anciently-civilised of tlxe four qxxarter.c! 
of the globe. They set about studying the arts, eroeds, and 
idioms of the nations who inhabited it, and thox^o was even a jxro- 
ject for establishing a cliair of the Tartar language in the luiivcr- 
siiy of Paris. Eoxnantic accounts, being soon investigated and 
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valued as they deserved, spread on all sides more just and com- 
prehensive ideas. The world seemed “to open on the side of the 
East; geography made a prodigious stride; and an ardour for 
discoveries became the new direction which the adventurous 
spirit of Europeans fell into. When oim own hemisphere was 
better known, the idea of another ceased to present itself to the 
mind as a |)aradox stripped of all likelihood ; and it was upon an 
expedition in search of the Zipango of Marco Polo, that Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered the New World.’ 

Here we see how vast and novel a world was opened to the 
European mind by means of circumstances brought about by the 
impulse of the crusades in the tliirtceiith and fourteenth centu- 
ries. We cannot doubt it to have been one of the most powerful 
causes of the mental development and freedom which broke forth 
at the end of that great era. 

Another circumstance deserves to he mentioned. Previous to 
the crusades, the comt of Rome — the centre of the church — had 
hold commimicatiou with laymen only through the agency of 
ecclesiastics, either of legates sent by Romo, or of bishops and the 
whole body of clergy. Qf course there were always some laymen 
in direct relation wth Rome; but, tipon the whole, it was by 
ecclesiastics that it communicated with the populations. During 
the crusades, on the conferaxy, Borne became a place of passage to 
a great proportion of the crusaders, either in going or returning. 
Multitudes of laymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of inox-o nar- 
rowly inspecting the policy and mannei’S of the papal court, and 
of discriiuiriatiiig how much of personal intei'cst was mixed up 
with religious discussions. There can scarcely be a doubt that this 
new species of knowledge inspired numerous minds witli a luirdi- 
hood pi'cviously undreamt of. 

When we reflect upon the state of public oi>imon in gcncx'al, and 
especially with regard to occlcsiastical matters, at the tci'minatiou 
of the crusades, a singular fact cannot fail to stiiko us. Wo do 
not find that the religious ideas had changed, or that they had 
been supplanted by conti*ary or merely dilForcnt opinions, yet w^as 
opinion infinitely more free, religious dogmas were no longer the 
only sxxhere in which the human mind gave itself scope ; but with- 
out altogether foi'saking them, it commenced to shako tlicm oflj 
and caiTy its inquiries into other ixuartei’S. Thus, by the end of 
the thirteenth century, the moral cause which had j)rovoked the 
crusades, ox* which had been at least their most energetic pxin- 
cipie, had disappeared ; the moral state of Europe had ■iindorgono 
deep-seated ixiodifications. 

The social state also had sujfforod an alteration of an analogous 
nature. Much labour ,has been spent in investigating the iii- 
flucTico of the crusades in a social respect; it has been shown that 
a great number of projuietors of fiefs was I'cduced to the xicces- 
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and Austria accompanied ilixa ui las jminiey to laiiai}. (Hliei s 

Tetmmcl witli Mm by vray of Bussia; they were Genoese, 1 isans 
and Venetians. Two merchants from \omee, wlioni iui/ard had 
conducted to Bpkiiara, consented to iollow a Mongol amhrissador 
from Houlao-ou sent to IvlioubakiL They sojoiinic<l several years 
m Cliina and Tartary, returned with Icttoi’B from tlie gianit khan 
for the pope, went back to the great kluui, taking with them the 
son of one of them, the celebrated Marco Bolo, ami otice more 
quitted the court of Bdioubalai to return to Venice, Travels of 
this sort were not less frefiuont in tiic following age. in tlie num- 
ber are those of Sir John Mandcvillc, an Eiigiish. i>hyBicia.n, of 
Orderic of Frioul, of Pegoletti, of 'William BouhlcBcUc, and of 
several others. We can readily concei ve that those whoso memory 
is preserved are but a very small portion of thoso that were 
imd^srtaken, and that there were at the period in (inestioii mort? 
people capable of executing distant journeys than of writing a<> 
counts of them. Very many of these lulveutin’ers must have 
settled and died in the countries they went to visit. ■ Others 
returned to their native land as obscure as tliey went away, but 
■with an imagination filled -with Avhat ilujy had seen, and gavo 
relations to their fainilios, highly coloured doubtless, but thereby 
leaving around them, amidst ridiculous fables, uMofui remem- 
brances, and traditions capable of bearing good fruit. Thus in 
Gerinany, Italy, and France, in the inonastorio!^, in the castles of 
the feudal lords, and even in the lowest ranks of society, woro 
deposited precious inemonto.s, destined at a somewhat later period 
to be turned to account. All those unlviiown travellers, carrying 
the arts of their owni countries into distant hinds, brought back 
others not less jirecious, and made, without perception on their 
l>arts, more advantageous exchanges than all. thosc^ of coinnu>r<:c. 
By these means, not only the trade in silks, porccl-ain, and Indian 
commodities became extended and more ]»ractiea]»Ie, ()])ening u|> 
new routes to commercial industry and activity, but what was of 
still greater consequence, foreign manners, unknown nations, and 
extraordinary productions, crowded upon tin's mtmls of Eui'o- 
peans, repressed since the fall of tlie Koninu Empire into to«> 
naiTow a circle. They began to estimate jiroj >er]y the finost, ilio 
best-peopled, and the most aiicieutly-civijised of the four quarters 
of the globe. They set about studying the arts, crouds, and 
idioms of the nations who inhabited it, and then? was even a pro- 
ject for establishing a chair of the 1’nrtn.r iangimgo in the univer- 
sity of Paris. Komantic accuimt!:;, being Boon invcHiigated imd 
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valued as tliey deserved, spread on all sides more just and com- 
preliensive ideas. Tlie world seemed 'to open on tlie side of the 
East; geography made a prodigious stride; and an ardour for 
discoveries became the new direction which the adventurous 
spirit of Europeans fell into. When our own hemisphere was 
better known, the idea of another ceased to present itself to the 
mind as a paradox stripi^ed of all likelihood ; and it was upon an 
expedition in seai'ch of the Zipango of Marco Polo, that Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered the ETew World.’ 

Here we see how vast and novel a -world was opened to the 
European mind by means of circumstances brought about by the 
iiiiprdse of the crusades in the thii*teenth and foimteenth centu- 
ries. We cannot doubt it to have been one of the most powerful 
causes of the mental development and freedom which broke forth 
at the end of that great era. 

Another cii*cumstance deserves to he mentioned. Previous to 
the crusades, the com*t of Eome — the centre of the church — ^liad 
held communication with laymen only through the agency of 
ecclesiastics, either of legates sent by Rome, or of bishops and the 
whole body of clergy. Of coui’se there were always some laymen 
iu direct relation with Rome; but, upon the whole, it was by 
ecclesiastics that it communicated with the populations. During 
the crusades, on the contrary, Rome became a place of passage to 
a great proportion of the crusaders, either in going or returning. 
Multitudes of laymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of more nar- 
rowly inspecting the policy and manners of the papal court, and 
of discriminating how much of personal interest was mixed up 
with religious discussions. There can scarcely he a doubt that this 
new species of knowledge insph-ed numerous minds with a hardi- 
hood previously undi-eamt of. 

When we reflect upon the state of public opinion in general, and 
especially with regard to ecclesiastical matters, at the termination 
of the crusades, a singular fact cannot fail to strike us. We do 
not find that the religious ideas had changed, or that they had 
been supplanted by contrary or merely different opinions, yet was 
opinion infinitely more free, religious dogmas were no longer the 
only sphere in which the human mind gave itself scope ; hut with- 
out altogether forsaking them, it commenced to shake them off, 
and carry its iaquiries into other quai'ters. Thus, by the end of 
the thirteenth century, the moral cause which had provoked the 
crusades, or which had been at least their most energetic piin- 
ciple, had disappeared; the moral state of Europe had undergone 
deep-seated modifications. 

The social state also had snffered an alteration of an analogons 
nature. Much labour has been spent in investigating the in- 
fluence of the crusades in a social respect; it has been shown that 
a great number of projuietors of fiefs was reduced to the neces- 
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siiy of selling tliem to tlie kings, or of granting charters to tlie 
•boronglis, for the purpose of raising money and going to tlie 
crusades ; and also that, by their mere absence, many lords lost a 
considerable portion of power. Without enteiing into details, I 
tliink the influence of the crusades upon the social state may be 
summed up into a few general facts. 

They greatly diminished the number of small fiefs, of petty 
domains, and of small proprietors, and concentrated property and 
power into a less number of hands. It is subsequent to the cru- 
sades that we find the great fiefs, the great feudal formations, 
spread over the face of the country. 

I have often regretted that there is no map of France divided 
into fiefs, in the same manner as we have one divided into depart- 
ments, aiTondissements (circles), cantons, and boroughs, in which 
all the fiefs were denoted, with their extent, relations, and sue- ^ 
cessive changes. If by the aid of such a map we could compare 
the state of France before and after the crusades, w-e should per- 
ceive at a glance how many fiefs had disappeared, and to what 
extent the great and middle fiefs had increased. This was one of 
the most important results of the crusades. 

And even when the small proprietors preserved their fiefs, 
they ceased to live so isolated as formerly. The possessors of 
large fiefs became centres, around which the small ones flocked 
and passed their lives. Buring the crusades they had found it 
necessary to range themselves \mder the banner of the wealtliiest/ 
and most powerful, and receive assistance from liim. With this 
chief they had lived, partaken his fortunes, and shared his adven-- 
tures. When they returned home, this sociability and habit o 
associating the superior became fixed in their manner 
So, whilst we perceive the great fiefs enlarged after the crusade 
we likewise find that their owners held a much more considerab. 
court than theretofore in their castles, and had about their per- 
sons a great inmiber of geatiemeii, -who preserved theii* small 
domains, but no longer shut themselves up in them. 

The extension of the great fiefs, and the creation of various 
centres for society, instead of the dispersion and isolation pre- 
viously existing, were the tw*o greatest efiects of the crusades 
■within tliC* folds of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is instantly per- 
eeptil:»le. The crusades -were the means of creating large towns. 
Petty inland commerce and industry had been insufficient to form 
boroughs such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders. Their 
rise -was owing to commerce upon an extensive scale, maritime 
commerce, and particularly that betw’een the East and the West. 
Tims it was tiie cnisades which ga%'e to maiitime commerce the 
strongest impulse it had ever received. 

Fpon the whole, when -sre look to the state of society at the 
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conclusion of the crusades, we find that that tendency to dis- 
persion and dissolution, that movement to universal localisation, if 
I may be permitted so to speak, which had preceded that epoch, 
had ceased and been replaced by a tendency of a contrary nature^ 
by a movement to centralisation. Everytliing was disposed for 
junction and amalgamation. The smaller existences were ab- 
sorbed in the greater, or grouped around them. In this direction 
society marched, to this object were its advancements pointed. 

We now clearly understand why nations and sovereigns, at the 
end of the thirteenth and in the fourteenth century, were indif- 
ferent about crusades. They had no longer any occasion or in- 
clination for them ; they had been thrown into them by the im- 
pulse of a religious spirit, and by the exclusive dominion held by 
religious ideas over the entirety of their existence ; this dominion 
was on the wane, its energy was gone. The crusades had been 
recommended to them also by the novelty, extent, and variety of 
the scenes they opened up, and they began to find in Europe itself, 
in the progress of social relations, a life possessing all such charac- 
teristics. It was at tins epoch that the career of political aggran- 
disement opened to kings. Why go in search of kingdoms in 
Asia, when they had them to conquer at their tliresholds ? Pliilip 
Augustus went to the crusades much against his inclination ; his 
unwillingness was quite natural, for he had yet to make himself 
It king of France. The people -were affected in the same manner, 

, The career of wealth was laid open before them, and they re- 

nounced romance for labour. Political affairs were substituted by 
soverei<^»T»s for adventures, and extended industry by the people. 
'■J One class only of society continued to keep up a taste for adven- 
tures, namely, that portion of the feudal nobility w’hich, being on 
I t too low a scale to pretend to political aggrandisement, and de- 
, spising labour, preserved its old xmsition and its ancient manners. 
" It therefore continued to rush to the crusades, and to endeavour 




their revival. 

Such, according to my conception, were the great and veritable 
effects of the crusades; on the one hand, expansion of ideas, 
enfranchisement of opinion ; on the other, the aggrandisement of 
particular powers, and a wider sphere opened to all sorts of acti- 
vity. They produced, at one and the same time, an increase to 
individual liberty and to political unity. They conduced to the 
independence of man and to the centralisation of society. 

Many inquiries have been directed to ascertain wdiat means of 
civilisation were directly imported from the East. It has been 
said that the majority of the great discoveries wHch, in the com^e 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, stimulated so_ vastly the 
development of European civilisation — the compass, printing, and 
gunpowder-~were known in the East, and might have been brought 
thciicc by the crusaders. That is true to a cei-taiii extent, let 
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- ;n.; f assortioas are impugnable. But wbat is not so, is 
• r ;nrli;ccce, tliat genei-al ejSbct of the crusades apon tiie minds 

’ T r. >:a tlie one Iiand,and upon society on the other; they drew 
' '• : .a society out of a narrow di’ainj and sent it forward apon 
hroad ways; they commenced that transmigration of tlie 
, 0. c^.nt elements or parts of European society into governments 
. . i nAtioiiS, wMch is* the clmracter of modem civilisation. At the 

- :ru:; pc^riod, royalty, one of the institutions which have most 

eoumbuted to that great result, was deveIoj)ed. Its 
fiL^iory from the birth of modem states to the thirteenth ceiituiy 
'w ui hv the object of my next lecture. 
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LECTURE IX. 

rJSE AND PHOGUESS OP ROYALTY. 

Ill my last lecture I ondeavotircd to determine tlie essential 
and distinctive cliaracter of modern society, as compared with the 
primitive European society; and it was my object to show that it 
■was exhibited in this fact, that all the elements of the social state, 
at first nnineroiis and distinct, were reduced to two — the govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the people or nation on the other. In- 
stead of encountering as xiredoininant powers and chief actors in 
history, the feudal nobility, the clergy, kings, bnrghers, boors, and 
serfs, we find in modern Europe but two great forms alone occu- 
pying the historical stage — the government and the country. 

If such bo the head to which European civilisation has gathered, 
such also must ]3C the object towards which we are to direct our 
steps, to which onr researclies must be made subservient. It is 
incumbent on us to trace the great result through its different 
stages, its origin, develoxmient, and progressive consolidation. "We 
have already entered upon the epoch to which its origin may be 
assigned; and it was, as we have seen, between the twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries that a slow and hidden labour was at -work in 
Europe, which drew our society to that new and definitive con- 
figuration. So also have we investigated the first great event 
which, ill my opinion, palpably and irresistibly impelled Europe 
into that direction — ^namely, the crusades. 

In the same epoch, nearly at the instant that the emsades 
broke loose, the institution which has mainly contributed to the 
formation of modern society, and to that fusion of all the social 
elements into the two powers mentioned, royalty commenced its 
aggrandisement. 

Royalty lias assuredly played a prodigious iiart in the history of 
European civilisation, as a glance at facts will convince us. 
see the development of royalty jirogressing steii by step, if I may 
so say, with that of society itself ; at least for a long time the 
advancement is mutual. And not only so, but whenever society 
advances towards its definitive and modern character, royalty 
appeal’s to expand and prosper ; so that ivhen the work is achieved, 
and there remains in none, or nearly none, of the gi’eat states of 
Europe miy other important and decisive influence than that of 
the government and the body of the nation, it is royalty which 
■forms the government. 

It has thus come to jiass not only in Erance, whore the fact is 
evident, ljut in the great majority of the countries of Eurojie ; a 
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- o ]ater, and under forms somewhat diffe- 

‘ the history of society in England, Spam, and Ger- 

:^ ;:us the same result. In England, or example, it was 
‘V ;v Tudors tlmt the old particular and loca elements of 
r V^.'jr.'vcietv %vere displaced, broken up, and supplanted by the 
of public powers; it was likewise the period m winch 
-r ’ iltv exercised the gi*eatest influence. There have been the 
- m - circumstances in Germany, in Spam, and in all the great 

of Europe, and carry curlews to the rest of 
ti.. world we encounter an analogons fact. We everywhere find 
rrlvahv r.4uT)vin^^ an important station, and appearing as an m- 
vtfrun :! perliapi^r the most general, the most permanent^ and tlic 
, , to prevent, where it did-not previously exist, and to 

T- : .Ate where it had existed. From time immemorial it has 
r , Asia. On the discovery of America, all the great states 

*M Si re there found, in different combinations, subjected to the 
ra<»n^rehieal svs!!bm. Even in the interior of Africa, wherever 
nation* of any extent are met with, it is the prevailing regime. 
An^l not only has royalty penetrated into all quarters, but it has 
■'lurAodated itself to situartohs the most various, to civilisation, 
.f,. ! ^ .irlim, to the most pacific manners — as in China, for cx- 
r to those in which war or the military spirit held pre- 

o : ' it has established itself at one time in the heart of 
: -nn. of castes, in societies the most rigorously classified, 

»i r; : a'l another in the midst of a system of equality, and in so- 
. o t '.i-s the most alien to all legalised and permanent classification. 

« »ttcis des»potic and oppre^ve, and again, elsewhere, favourable 
V? the i^rcsgness of ci'^isadon and liberty, it seems to be a head 
Stu d for a multitude of different bodies— a fruit which may grow 
th<'r jno*t di%"ersified germs. 

Fr’ in iliic; factfwe might deduce many important and curiouH 
I I will take but two ; the first, that it is impossib.lo 

* iv ft a wiMsIt j^^hould be the offspring of mere hazard, or of foi'cc 

ii Jiloue, :md that a profound and powerful analogy 

.1 iv-«t tx i-t l;etween the genius of royalty considered as an instihi- 
T urni the nature either of individual man or of human society. 

I *' .a; force mingled at the origin of the institution, and has 
: ^ t , areat !-!iare in its progress ; but when a result like this 
. * I : w .th, when we find a great fact constantly developing 
^ ^ ‘ mg it^df during a long series of ages, and amidst so 

* .r: ; Axru.a ramifications, we can never attribute it exclusively 

- * ' a great instrument, an every-day instrument 

..i A but it is not their moring or highest principles: 

.ur.'s , and the part it enacts, is always hovering a moral 

eif Force, in the history 

et la Wt; the bodj-m the history of man. The body 
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assuredly liolds an important place in the life of man> yet it is 
not the principle of life. Life circulates within it, but emanates 
not from it. This also is the case with human societies ; whatever 
part may be home by force, it does not govern them, or exercise 
a sovereign sway over their destiny ; this is the province of ideas 
and moral influences, which are hid under the accidents of force;^ 
and which, in their concealment, regulate the course of societies. 
It is undoubtedly a cause of this natoe, and not force, which Inis 
made royalty so prosperous. 

The second fact is scarcely less important. It consists in the 
flexibility of the institution, its faculty for modification, and for 
adaptation to a multitude of diverse circumstances. In this it 
presents a strong contrast; its form is of itself permanent and 
simple, not offering that great variety of combinations which are 
perceived in other institutions, and yet it accommodates itself te 
societies which have the least resemblance to it. It therefore 
evidently consists with a great diversity, and is linked, either 
through man himself^ or through society, to many different ele- 
ments and principles. 

From not having contemplated the institution of royalty in all 
its extent ; frem dot having, on the one hand, pierced to its pecu- 
liar and invariable i^rinciple, to that which makes its essence, and 
still subsists, whatever may be the circumstances to which it is 
made applicable ; and from not having, on the other, estimated all 
tlie variations to which it lends itself, all the principles witlr* 
which it may enter into alliance; from not having considered 
royalty under this twofold and expansive point of view, its part 
in the history of the world has often been mistaken, and erroneous 
conceptions formed as to its nature and effects. 

To embrace these ^joints is the task I impose xipon myself, so as 
to present a complete and precise account of the eftects of this 
institution in modern Europe, whether as flowing from its pecu- 
liar principle, or froju the modifications it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the strength of royalty, that moral 
j)Ower which is its true character, does not rest in the personal or 
self-will of the man who is for the moment king, or that nations, 
in receiving it as an institution, and philosophers in supporting it 
as a system, have not intended or wished to subject themselves to 
the will of one man, which in its essence is narrow, arbiti’ary, 
capricious, and ignorant. 

Royalty is a thing quite distinct from the will of one man, 
Jilthough it presents itself under that form. It is the personifica- 
tion of the supremacy of right, and of that will winch is essentially 
‘ reasonable, enlightened, just, and impartial, foreign and superior to 
all individual wills, and having, by virtue of these claims, a right 
to govern them. Such is the meaning attached to royalty' in the 
minds of nations, and such is the moliive of their adhesion to it. 
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me, then, iliai tliere is a sovereignty of riglit, a -wiU which 
}-„TS the right to govern men? 


Is r, time, ” 'g^ j it is certain that they believe so, 

•hcv seek’ aSd have constantly so^sH _and_they cannot but 


A'hentod under its empire. Let us conceive, I wiU not 
nario^but the smaUest assembly of men subjected to a 
":,;.4,r4 who is so only de facto, to a power, whose only right is 
itat of f^e, governing in spite of reason justice, and truth 

laLin nature instantly revolts a^st such a supposition; it 

%-icld onlv to some claim of right. The object it wishes to 
attaii therefor'c, is, that right should reign, and to it alone wffl it 
c4sent to pav obedience. What is history but the demonstration 
of the cniv‘ reaHtv of this fact ? What has caused the majority of 
contents wMcli bave loomed the life of nations, but a never- 
effort to make Tight supreme, so as to range themselves 
nriiier lts empire ? And not only nations, but pbilosophers, firmly 
iMdieve in its evistence^ and are incessantly in search of it. What 
sins ail the systems of political philosophy but disquisitions for 
the di«oTery of rights to give it sovereignty? What do they 
treat of, unless it be to decide who has the right to govern society ? 
Take the theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and democra- 
tkral STstoms, do they not all boast of having found out in whom 
iliL. soverei^jnry by right resides, and do they not all profess to 
f:Licc‘ society under its legitimate master? I assert again that 
this is the object of all the speculations of pliiiosophers, as well as 
- of all the efforts of nations. 

How could it be otherwise than that both, philosophers and 
should beKeve in the veritable esistence of a sovereign 
sighsf ®r they should not constantly he on the search for 
it ? Take one of tiie most simple propositions in elucidation; let 
there fee some action to work Qa% or some infiuence to exercise, 
erver sode^sy m & wholes or over some of its members, or even 
over one man ; there is most certainly and indispensably a rule 
ff?r thit action or infiuence, a legitimate will to follow and apply. 
Whether we descend to the minor details of the social life, or rise 
14:) its greaiesi: events, we find in all a truth to discover, a rational 
law to iiifuse into realities. In this consists the sovereignty of 
r after which nations and philosophers have never ceased, 
in she nature of things, never can cease, earnestly to yearn. 
And now arises the question as to the extent to wMch the 
v,r;.:giitj of right can be represented, in a general and perma- 
nent fonn, by an earthly power, by a human will. Is there no- 
te 4 nr ncctssarily false or dangerous in granting that it is thereby 
acrquaiely represented? What is to be thought, in particular, of 
the pcrsoniffcation of the sovereignty of right imder the image * 
€4 royalry ! ^ Upon what conditions, and under what limitations, is 
t^^peTsonifieaiion admissible? These are important questions, 
wteA I am not called upoil here to discuss, but which- 1 can- 
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not avoicl alluding to, or bestowing a few words upon, as I 
proceed. 

I affirm, and tlie simplest common sense must coincide, tliat tlie 
sovereignty of riglit, complete and pennanent, can belong to no 
indmdnal, and that ail attribution thereof to any human power 
whatever is false and dangerous. Hence comes the necessity for 
limiting all powers, whatever may be their names and forms ; and 
hence also comes the radical illegitimacy of every absolute i30wer, 
whether its origin may rest on conq^ucst, hereditary claim, or 
election. Differences may exist as to the best means to be 
ployed in establishing the supremacy of right ; indeed they must 
be varied according to times and places ; but at no time, in no 
place, can any power bo legitimately the independent posse^ssor 
of that supremacy. 

This principle being laid down, it is nevertheless certain that 
royalty, in whatever system it is contemplated, protrudes itself as 
the pe3?sonification of the sovereign riglit. Here is the theocratic 
system; it tells us that kings are the image of God on earth, 
which means nothing else than that they are the personification 
of sovereign justice, trutli, and goodness. Here are the juriscon- 
sults ; they teU ns that the Mug is the living law ; which again 
means that the king is the personification of sovereign right and 
’ of the just law which has a prerogative to govern society. Hero 
is royidiy itself in a system of pure monarchy; it asserts itself the 
personification of the state, of the general interest. In whatever 
conjunction or situation it is beheld, it is always found gathering 
itself into an allegation of its representing and giving embodi- 
ment to that sovci^eign right wiiich is alone entitled legitimately 
to govern society. 

In this there is no occasion for astonishment. What are tho 
chai'acteristics of sujjreme right, such as it derives from its very 
nature? Pirst, it is by itself alone ; for as there is but one truth, 
and one justice, there cjui bo but ono supreme right. Furthonnore, 
it is xiermanent, always the same : truth changes not. It is jilacccl 
in a situation superior and unknown to all the vicissitudes, all tho 
hazards, of this world : in some degree it is of this world only as 
a judge and spectator — such is its part. Now, it is royalty which 
substantively brings out these rational and natural cliaracteiistics 
of right under the most sensible outward form, atid seems their 
most faithful representative. M. Benjamin Constant has ingeni- 
ously likened royalty to a xieutral moderating jiower, raised above 
the accidents and contests of society, and interfering only in 
great crises. This is, as it wore, tho veiy attitude of supremo 
right in the government of human affairs. This idea must have 
had somctlimg calculated to convince the judgment, for it passed 
with surprising rapidity from books to facts. One sovereigii made 
it tho very base of his throne, in' the constitution of Brazil, in 
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r.>ra-tr appears a moderator, raised aBove the active 
• r' "'.v^'i^ever'^point'ofvdevr the institution may he regarded, 

- - ^ -».i ';ncomparison’!v-ithso%mreigiiright,it will l.e fo"n'l 

' . .r.; .nrcas external resemblance, natur^ly calculated to stnhe 

- - -ids of men. Thus, whenever their reflection or their ’rnagi- 
: ‘ “T heSi tamed toivards the contemplation or study ot the 

of the sovereignty of right and of its essential charactoris- 
i .'^"fhev have inclined towards royalty. As, for instance, m those 
in winch religions ideas had predominance, the hah.tual 
j of the attributes of God has led mmikind to tlic 
r<j'nir ir>.'il svstem. So, also, when jui-iseonsults have swiyed 
« **t-, trie haliit of studying, tmder the name of law, the nature 

' I remacy of right, has been conducive to the dogma ot ^its 


The attentive apx)lication of tlie 
in intellect to the investigation of the nature and the cjiiali’* 


personilicd in royalty. 


tR**# ot rigtitfui sovereignty, when other causes have not intei fci cd 

10 t|<.*!«troy its operation, has invanahly given strength and credit 
to roTmltv, as port.rajing its likeness. 

I' /nliJniiore, tliere are times peculiarly favourable' to this i)cr-- 
>. r "'.atioir, tunes in wliich indi\ddual forces range through the 
w - ■ : : ri ;:h all tlicir accidents and caprices, and in which selfish* 
laramountly over individuals from ignorance and bru- 
cr from corruption of manners. Then society, abandoned 
t < Mit c .. lidict of personal wills, and unable to constitute by tlxeir 
eemeurrenee a common and general wall capable of rallying 
and rontrolliiig them, passionately longs for a superior to wlioni 
»!! iwlividuais may be compelled to yield obedience ; and af^j 
m smy institution presents itself which hears some of th,e 
c fea.niyrtetistics ®f rightful supremacy, and holds out to society its 
b u-umate empire, all cling to it with eager haste as fugitives fiy 

11 . a -taictuary. This is witnessed in the season of the disorganised 
y iitli of nations, in times such as we have surveyed. .‘Royalty in 
»hiii;rAbly adapted for those eras of anarchy in which socicity 
k for coo^tituiion and regularity, and cannot accomplish its 

ra tion by the free concord of individual inclinatioixs. 

Thm are other times in which, from a totally dilforent cixxm.% 
u : the same g^ quality. How did the Roman 'world, oxx tlxo 
of at the end of the republic, still subsist fox* 

: r y fifteen centuries under the name of that em])h*e wliicb 

- r .'i u;is but a continual decay, a prolonged agony ? Royalty 
a; e have produced such an effect, it alone could have 

7 society which corruption was perpetually teixdim- to 

^ the mipeiial power bore up for fifteen conturleH 
I Or rum of the Roman world, 

is aUo to re- 


inion of societ 7 , and also periods in wliihi i 


it alouo 
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can accelerate its formation. And in both cases it exercises this 
power over events, because it represents more vividly and ener- 
getically the sovereignty of right than any other form of govern- 
ment. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude that in eveiy 
aspect under which the institution is viewed, and in every epoch 
that it is taken, its essential character, its moral principle, its 
real and inherent spirit, and that wliich constitutes its strength, 
consists in its being tbe image, tlic personification, tbo presumed 
interpreter of that single, supreme, and essentially legitimate 
will which alone holds the right to govern society. 

Let us now consider royalty under the second point of view — 
that is to say, •with regard to its flexibility in the vast variety of 
the parts it has played, and of the eflects it has produced. It is 
incumbent on us to And a reason for it, and to determine its 
causes. 

Wc have licrc an advantage, as we can immediately plunge 
into history, and into our own history too. By a singular con- 
course of circumstances, it lias come to pass that royalty has 
assumed in modern Europe all the characters undci' which it 
has displayed itself in the history of the world. If I may bo 
allowed to use an aiithmetical expression, European royalty has 
been in some degree the multiplicand of all possible species of 
royalty. 

My intention is to take its history from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, in the course of which it will be made evident under 
how many distinct phases it presents itself, and to what extent 
that character for variety, complication, and conflict wliich be- 
longs to all European civilisation is met with. 

In the fifth century, at the period of the great invasion of the 
Germans, two royalties are before us — the barbarian royalty, and 
the imperial royalty ; that of Clovis, and that of Constantine-^ 
each very different in principles and consequences. 

Tlie barbarian royalty was essentially elective: tlio Gennan 
kings were elected, although their election was not accompanied 
by the forms to which we arc accustomed to attach that idea; 
they were, in fact, military chiefs, bound to X’endcr their power 
freely acceptable to a great number of companions, who obeyed 
tbem as the bravest and ablest. Election, therefore, was the 
true source of barbarian royalty, its pi-imitivo and essential cha- 
racteristic. 

I do not mean to state that even in the fifth century this qua.- 
lity had not been somewhat modified, or that other elements had 
not been introduced into royalty. The different tribes had had 
their chiefs for a certain time ; some families had raised theiii- 
selvevS to more consideration, trust, and wealth than others. Tins 
gave a bcgimiing to the hereditary principle ; the chief was no 
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...-i of particular famiUes. Tliis was tlio first cir- 
'diflereut order wliicli became associated to tlie 


' ' previously been iiifusod into 

,'n‘n rovaltv springing from religious feelings. 

" • -V- some of the barbarian nations— for e^mi>lo, amongst 

‘ conviction that the families of thoir kings wore 

.•111 d frem their gods, or from tho heroes whom they had 
•"' ■V L-ods-^from Odin, for instance. It is the situation ot the 

- l , Hcmcr irho had sprung from gods or demigods, and 
rii.kr that title were the objects of a sort of religious veneration, 

tlisLaiuiinir the nari-ow limits of tlieir power. 

" Ic.rbarmn royalty in the fifth century, already cxlii- 

■; ' - ' dlfibreiit and fiuctuating characteristics, although its pniui- 
rnnciple still preYailed. • -i -i 

X.U- I take the Pioman or imperial royalty, and find it 
ikxilv distinct. It was the impei^onation of the state, the inhe- 
riwir of the sovereignty and majesty of the Konxan. people. In 
the of Augustus and Tiberius, the emperor was tho roiirc- 

senritcive of the senate, of the comitiae, of the entire ropublic ; 
ikc iii he .succeeded, and combined in his own person. The modest 

- ; -ciifiuns of the first emperors, of those at least who were men 

t j and understood their position, give proof of this hust. 

T” V}* ill: themselves before the people so lately supreme, and 

hod abdicated in their favom*; they addressed them as their 
rci rt-entadves and ministers. But in reality they exercised tlio 
■wiiole i>ower of the people, and in the most formidable intensity. 

a pheBomenon is easy for us to comprehend, as wo have 
cmrselvee witnessed it : iu tihe history of Kapoleon wo havo soon 
the wvepeignty pass from the people into the hands of one man. 

also was the impersonation of the sovereign peojilc, as ho 
] *. said. ^Tvlio ever was elected, lilce me, by eighteen 

:KL'ii'-.rjs of men I 'Wlio is so jierfect a representative of the people 
1 y lie w~as accustomed to exclaim. And when we read on liis 
1 . ‘j,!S ■'The French republic’ on one side, and ‘^l!^'a|:)o]eon, eni’' 
I - rur." o!i the reverse, does it not prove tho fact as I describe it, 
ih' pc^.ple merged into a king? 

iii this was exemplified the fundamental character’ of tho iin- 
'' h wMch it preserved for the tliree first cciiturioH of 

■ -mpire, as it was only under Diocletian that it took its def b 

- • ' - Uy U complete form. At that time, however, it was on tho 
1 . 1 1 undergoing a great modification,* a new species of royalty 

o.cnt to appear. Christianity had laboured for three eeii* 
introduce^ the reli^ons element into the Empire; uiul 
unuer Coxisrantme it succeeded, not in making it pcaramouiit, but 
m enabiiiig k to perfoim an important part. Then royalty T)ri>. 

SA-uu-d iiseli under a totally aifferent aspect j its origai oua«ea to 
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be of tlie earth; the prince was not the representative of the 
public sovereignty, but the image of God, the delegate and repre- 
sentative of Heaven. Power came down to him from on high, 
whilst in the imperial royalty it had come up from below. These 
two j)ositions were quite distinct, and had analogous results. The 
rights of liberty and political guarantees -were difficult to combine 
with the principle of religious royalty; but the principle itself 
wRs elevated, moral, and salutary. Let us see the idea formed 
of the prince in the seventh centm-y, amid the system of religious 
royalty. I take it from the canons of the council of Toledo. 

^ The king is called king (rex) because he goveims justly (rede). 
If he acts with justice (recfe\ he possesses legitimately the name 
of king; if ho acts with injustice, he perishes miserably. There- 
fore our fathers rightly said, “ Thou wilt be king if thou perfonn 
just actions ; but if thou do not so act, long thou wilt not be.”'’" 
The two principal royal viitucs arc justice and truth (the science 
of trutii, reason). 

^ Tlic royal power is bound, like the whole body of the people, 
to pay respect to the laws. Obeying the behests of Heaven, we 
give, as well to om’selves as to our subjects, wise laws, to which 
our own majesty and that of our successors is boimd to render* 
submission, as well as all the population of our kingdom. 

* God, the creator of all things, in disposing the structure of the 
human body, has placed the head on high, and has willed that 
thence should proceed the nerves of all its members. And he 
has placed in the head the torch of the eyes, in order that thenco 
should be discerned all things that might bo noxious. And he 
has there established the seat of intelligence, imj)osing on it the 
duty of governing all the members, and discreetly regulating 
their action. Therefore is it necessary, in the first place, to make 
order for what concerns jirinces, to i>rovidc for their safety and 
protect their lives, and afterwards to prescribe wdiat affects the 
people ; so that by guaranteeing, as is fitting, the sa|bty of kings,, 
that of the peoifie may bo at the same time and more elfectually 
secured.’t 

But another element besides royalty itself almost always in- 
truded itself into the system of religious royalty. A new power 
seated itself by its side, a power more connected with God, and 
therefore with the source whence the royalty emanated, than 
royalty itself. This was the ecclesiastical j)Ower, winch cama 
forward to intei'pose between God and kings, and between kings 
and people, so that royalty, the image of the Divinity, mn the 
chance of sinking to a mere instrument of himaan interpreters 

‘4< Rox t'jns Gris si recta facia; si autem non facia, non oris. (The rovercncl 
fathers of Toledo have hero indulged a sort of i>lay on tho words rex and recta.} 

t Forum Judicum, tit. i. 1, 2 ; tit. i. 1, 2, 1. 4. 
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Sucli was tlie character that royalty began to assume under 
Louis the Lat, and under the administration of Sugcr, Then, for 
the first timej we perceive arising in the minds of men an idea, 
although still imperfect, confused, and feeble, of a public power 
superior to the local x^owers which had possession of society, 
invested with authority to render justice to those who could not 
obtain it by ordinary means, and capable of establishing, or at 
least of commanding, order ; the idea of a great magistracy^ whose 
essential province was to maintain peace, to x)i‘otect the weak, 
and to decide differences wMch none other could terminate. This 
was the perfectly new character under which royalty presented 
itself in Europe, and especially Erance, dating from the twelfth 
century. It was not in the light either of a barbarian, religious, 
or imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire; the power it 
Xmssessed was very limited, imperfect, and occasional ; the power, 
in s^ome degree (I know not any expression more exact), of a 
great justice of the i:)eacc for the whole country. 

This is the veritable origin of modern royalty, its vital prin- 
ciple, so to sj)eak ; that which has been deveiox>ed in the course of 
its career, and which, I do not hesitate to affirm, has been the 
cause of its prosperity. In the different eras of history we per- 
ceive the various characters of royalty, the distinct orders that I 
have described, endeavouring by turns to reassumo preponde- 
rance. Tims the clergy have always j)roachod ux) the religious 
royalty; jurisconsults have laboured to resuscitate the imperial 
royalty ; and the nobles have sometimes been inclined to renew 
the elective royalty, or to assert its feudal character. And not 
only have the clergy, the x)ublicists, and the nobility, striven to 
make predominant in royalty such or such a cliaractor, but it has 
itself rendered them all sxibservient to the aggrandisement of its 
X)ower. Kings have asserted themselves sometimes the delegates 
of the Almighty, sometimes the successors of the emperors, or 
the fii’st nobles of the land, according to the exigency or the 
whim of tho moment; they have illegitimately availed them- 
selves of these different titles, but not one of them has boon 
the true title of modern royalty, or the source of its prepon- 
derating influence. It is, I once again assert, as the depositary 
aiid protector of tho x)ublic order*, of general justice, and of the 
common interests— under the features of a groat magistracy, tho 
centre and nucleus of society — ^that it has exhibited itself to the 
| .eyes of nations, and lias monoxiolised their force by obtaining 
their adhesion. 

U* . As wo proceed onwards, we shall see this eliaracter of modern 
||lhiropean royalty, which commenced with tho reign of Louis the 
in tho twelfth century, gain strength, develop itself) and 
• vinally become, so to speak, its politick physiognomy. It is 
I; through it that royalty has contributed to the groat result which 
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societies, the reduction of all the sooal 
""teTOTtoati^n^ the crusades, 

' ,r tteSack luch u’as to lead ^tart 
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LECTURE X 

UNION OP ELEMENTS OP MODERN SOCIETY. 

I tliink it proper preliminarily to determine tlie precise object 
of this lecture. 

It will be recollected that one of the most striking facts in the 
elements of the ancient European society is their diversity, sepa- 
ration, and indei)endciice. The feudal nobility, the clergy, and 
the boroughs, had each a position, laws, and manners, entirely dis- 
tinct ; they were so many separate societies, each governing itself 
for its own behoof, and by its‘ individual rules and power. They 
w’ere in mutual relation and contact, but not in a veritable union, 
nor did they form a nation or state, properly so called. 

The fusion of all tlicse societies into one has been accom- 
plished; this is distinctly, as has been seen, the distinguishing 
fact, the essential character, of modern society. The old social 
elements have been reduced to two — ^the government and the 
nation — that is to say, diversity having ceased, similarity pro- 
duced union. But before this result was consummated, and in- 
deed to avert it, numerous efforts were tried to render it possible 
for all those particular societies to live and act in common, with- 
out destroying their diversity or independence. Their object was 
not to make any attack of moment on their individual x^osition, 
their privileges, or their special nature, and yet to unite them into 
one single state, to form from them the substance of a nation, and 
to rally them under one and the same government. 

All these attempts foiled. The result which I have just men- 
tioned, the unity of modern society, attests their had sneoess. 
Even in those countries of Europe where there still subsist some 
traces of the ancient diversity in the social elements — in Germany, 
for example, where there ax'e yet a true feudal nobility and a true 
burgher order, and in England, where, a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a peculiar jurisdiction — it is clear 
I that this distinct existence is hut a semblance and x>retence, and 
5 that these particular societies are politically confounded in the 

I general society, absorbed in the nation, governed by the public 
recognised powers, in subjection to one system, and drawn along 
in the current of the p)i*cvailing ideas and manners. Therefore, 
I repeat, tlie separation and independence of the old social 
f ' elements have ho sort of reality, e?en where they are formally 
/ Sustained. 

Iv^ \ Nevertheless, these attempts to make them co-ordinate without 
f , changing them, to .link them to a national unity without abolish- 
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Virieiv hold an important place in tlic liifstory of 
Srm e They partly ffll the epoch upon which ivo arc now on- 
^ eidi which divides primitive from modern Itiirope, 

SI in Ihich^was accomplished the metamorphosis of European 
andin viiicn furthermore, had a vast influence upon 

Tterior e^eSts^poa to manner’in which the rednctioi rf all 
the social elements to* two, government and nation, has been 
eketed. It is therefore of great consoctuence to iiivcshgiac and 
thorouo-Hv understand aU the essays at political oi^'amhatum, 
from the" twelfth to the sixteenth century, designed to create 
nations and governments, without rooting out the ^ divowity m 
cliaracter of the secondary societies placed side l)y Bide, bticli ih 


lUs a difficult and even a x^ainM task. All those attera]>ts at 
political organisation were assuredly not conceived an<l fraimxl 
with good intentions; several wore instigated by views of stylish- 
ness and tju^nny. More than one, however, was imre and <hH- 
interested ; more than one had really for its object the inoraf 
and social wellbeing of manldbad. The state of incohesivoBCHS, 
violence, and injustice in which society was then plunged, wan 
disgustinj? to great and elevated minds, and they wore incessantly 
devising means to emancipate it. Yet the very best of those 
noble efforts failed; all that amount of courage, sacriiiccR, energy, 
and -virtuG, was utterly thrown away. Is not tins a mound ul 
consideration ? And there is upon this x’>oint soihethlng still more 
painful, ground for still deeper sadness, when wo refioct that not 
only did these- experiments for social amelioration miscarry, Init 
am enormous mass of errors and of evil accompanied them, in 
spite of good intentions, the greater part were absurd, and avoucdi 
a profound ignorance of what reason and justice rc(xuircd, of ilu; 
rijudits of humanity, and the conditions uxion which tlio social 
stale is founded ; so that not only did the men fail in success, hut 
they deserved their discomfitoe. We have hero, thcrcl'oro, tJu.^ 
spectacle both of the hard fate of humanity, and of its weakness. 
And we have also placed in strildng light ho'w tho sniaflcsl. 
];>ortioii of truth suffices so completely to dazzle tho grcinfcst 
minds, that they lose sight of all the rest, and become Idiiul to 
what is not comprised within the narrow scope of their idoiiH ; 
and so that there be a particle of justice in their cause, to what 
extent men may overlook all the injustice which that causo In- 
volves and pactions. The contemplation of sucli a display of the 
faults and imperfection of human nature is, in mj opinion, still 
more sad tlian the evil of its condition, for its omms arc more;; 
affiictive to me than its sufferings. Tho efforts of which I } 
to speak uill present ns with both spectacles. It bohovcR us, 
however, to encounter them, and at the same time to bo iuHt 
towards those men and those times that have so often nuBtakon 
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tlic right conrsc, and hoGii so signall)’' worsted, but liave iieYer- 
tlielcss disidayed many great virtues, made many noble strug-gles, 
and Iiave merited well of fame. 

The attempts at political organisation formed between tlie 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries were of two sorts. The first, 
those that had for their object the giving predominance to some 
one of the social elements, making all the others subordinate to 
it, and producing unity at that sacrifice ; the clergy, the feudal 
nobility, and the boroughs, each in tura attempted this. The 
next, tliose that were designed to make all the particular societies 
harmonise and act together, leaving to each its independence, and 
securing to it an adequate share of influence. 

The first description of efforts is, much more than the second, 
open to the suspicion of selfishness and tyranny. They were, in 
fiict, more frequently tainted with those vices ; indeed, from their 
very nature, they •were essentially tyrannical in their inodes of 
action. Some of them, nevertheless, might be, and in truth 
ivcre, conceived in the 3)iirc spirit of promoting the good and tlie 
advancement of humanity. 

The first wliicli offers itself to our notice was the attempt at 
theocratic oi'ganisation — tliat is to say, the design of subjecting 
the different societies to the principles and empii’e of the eccle- 
siastical society. 

What I said upon the history of the church will be recollected. 

I there endeavoured to demonstrate wbat principles had gained 
development within its ovm pale, what share of legitimacy each 
of those principles possessed, liow naturally they flowed from the 
course of events, and -what services they rendered, and what evil 
they perpetrated. I there characterised also the different states 
through which the church had passed from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, under its various aspects, as the imperial, the 
barbarian, the feudal, and finally the theocratic church. Those 
circumstances must be borne in mind whilst I am on the topic of 
what the clergy did to monopolise power in Europe, and the 
causes of their miscandage. 

The theocratic organisation was very early attempted, as is 
evinced both in the acts of the comt of Koine and in those of the 
general body of the clergy. It resulted naturally from the 
political and moral superiority of the church ; but from the com- 
mencement of its efforts, it encountered obstacles which it never 
succeeded in breaking through, even in its greatest vigour. 

The principal opposition arose from the nature of Clmstianity 
itself. Very different from the majoidty of religious creeds, Chris- 
tianity was established by xiersuasion alone, simply by moral m- 
flucnccs. Troin its earliest stages it vras never armed with 
force; it xnevailed in the first ages by the Word alone, and it 
prevailed only over minds. Hence it happened that even after 
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,e churcli tfas in possession of great wealth 
■ .. • r=on it never found itself invested with the direct 

‘ ' - '-"Ir societv The purely moral origin of the church, 

-,.’V:r:‘':'::-,,rfv peraiasive character of its action, pervaded its 

, . if times It had consideraWe mfluence, hut did iiofe 

ilwVr It insinuated itself into the municipal magistracies, 
' ‘ ’■ ‘--ru^ed -rcat sway over the emperora and all their agent.^ , 
’maf-idmiuistration of public affairs, the government, 
: never posLssed by the - 

U n/iif ^n;A'erniiieiit, theocracy or any other, cannot be efeUb- 
i-IuHl in an -hulirect manner, or by means of mere influence; it 
rihrni the Ihnctions of judge, adinmistrator, and coin- 
r . , l;cr taxes, disburse revenues ; in a word, goycrii ami 

possession of society. When action is limited to 
Ttiueh certainly may be effected, and great control 
t' -;-ed, U*th over nations and governments; but a system 
rule *^r iMilitieal supremacy is not thereby founded, nor 
^ludaiitv siitfieieiitlv provided for. This was the position of the 
f nnstUn cimrcli on account of its very origm; it was always on 
ii li TcI the actual government of society, imt it never could 
t' r h iidde and take its place. This great obstacle to its 
- a; theocratic organisation it never was able to sur- 


■'V'l • rv e, ^rly in its career, also, the church encountered a second, 
the Roman Empire fell, and the barbarian states wei-'O 
P,,uraled, tiie church was composed of the vantinished race. Its 
first object was to emerge from this position by converting tho 
conquerors, and thus raising itself to their rank. When this 
Ial>our was accomplished, and when the church aspired to do- 
miBk®, h eiK»untered the disdain and resistance of the feudal 
i3€»hility. This w'as a prodigious service which lay- feudalism 
reju^icred to Europe. In the eleventh century, the people wci’o 
all newt completely subjugated hj the church, and the sovereigiisj 
wi re frcarcclj able to stand up against it. The feudal nobility 
ulofie .v,?^>nied the voice of the clergy, and refused to bow befor'o 
lii' riu It U suffideiit to recall the general features of the iniddla 
:«> l.c e«»r.vinced of the singular mixture of pride and wuh- 
I of blind belief and freedom of spirit, that prevailed 
i.i tlic relations of the lay lords with the priests. In this we dis- 
* f; .-..me remimits of their relative primitive situation. It will 
r< ur to ilie mind of the reader that I have previously endcfi- 
vi .ured to describe the origin of feudalism, its first elements, and 
the marmer in which the earliest feudal society was formed 
arouiiJ tuc iitHxle of the fief-holder, I then remarked ■ iipoii' the 
of tlic priest being at that period under the lord. Now 
there always remained in the minds of the feudal nobility a rc- 
l■*wahl»^^€e or feeling of that position, and they' always ref»*arded 
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tliemselvos not only as independent of tlie churcli, but as superior 
to itj and as alone entitled to possess and actually govern the coun- 
try. They were always disposed to live on good terms with the 
cliurchj but not to abandon their owm claims, or give in to those 
set up by it. Tims, during many ages, it was the lay aristocracy 
which maintained the independence of society with regard to the 
church ; it proudly defended itself, wdien inonarclis and people 
were tamely crouching. It was the first to enter an opposition, 
and it contributed more perhaps than any other force to render 
the attempt to give society a theocratic organisation abortive. 

A third obstacle stood equally opposed to it, one upon which, 
in general, very little stress has heen laid, and even its effects 
erroneously judged. 

Wherever a body of priests has seized upon society, and sub- 
jected it to a tbeocratical organisation, we hud that this empire 
lias devolved upon a married clergy, recruiting itself within its 
o-wn folds, and rearing cliildren from their infancy in, and for, the 
same profession. Look at Asia and Eg3q)t: all the great thco- 
ci'acies were the w'ork of a clergy forming of itself a complete 
society, sufficing for all its own purposes, and dependent for 
nothing from without. 

The Christian clergy were placed in a totally different situation, 
owing to the celibacy of the priests. In order to perpetuate tlieir 
own body, they were obliged to have j)erpetiial recourse to the 
lay society, and to seek their means of durability from out all the 
social positions and callings. Doubtless great pains wei’e taken 
to assimilate these foreign elements, by infusing into them the 
spirit of the institution, but not with full success : something of 
the origin of the ncw-comcrs always remained : whether burgliers 
or nobles, they invariably preserved some trace of their ancient 
.spirit and primitive condition. There is no question hut that this 
colibaciy, by giving to the Catholic clergy a situation altogether 
peculiar, and divested of participation with the interests and 
general life of mankind, was a powerful promoter of their isola- 
tion; hut it has also forced them into constant and close connec- 
tion with tho lay society, to recruit and renew their members, 
and thus exposed them to receive and undergo some portion of 
the moral revolutions which %vere accomplished in that society. 
Therefore I do not liesitate to aver that this ever-recurring neces- 
sity has inffnitcly more impeded the success of the attempt at tlieo- 
cratical oi’ganisation, than tlio sphit engendered by the institution, 
and strongly mamtaiued by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church ffually encountered, within its own bosom, powerful 
adversaries to its attempt. The unity of tho church is a thing 
pei'pctually talked of, and it is true enough that it has diligently 
laboured to attain it, and has done so in certain respects. But let 
us not be led away by imposing words, or a few partial facts. 
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'Wliat society lias beea tom by more civil dissensions^ or suffered 
more disruptions, than the clerical ? What nation has been more 
divided, broken up, or varied, than the ecclesiastical nation ? The 
national churches, in the majority of the countries of Europe, have 
been in almost constant strife %vith the court of Koine ; councils 
luive risen against popes; heresies have been innumerable and 
iBe:aingnishabIe ; and schi^s have incessantly prevailed : nowhere 
has there been so much diversity in opinion, so much bitterness 
and fmyin contest, or so much splitting up of power. The internal 
existence of the church, the dissensions which have broken loose 
within it, and the revolutions which have shaken it, have been 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the triumph of tha-t thcocratieal 
organisation which it has striven to impose on society. # 

Ail these impediments were in action, and are discernible from 
t!ie dftli century, at the very commencement of the great attempt 
wiiicli now' occupies our attention. They did not, libwcvoi’', 
vent it continuing its com-se, or being in progress for several 
centuries. Its most glorious moment, its critical day, so to spcalc, 
was the reign of Gregory VII., at the end of the eleventli century. 
It has been already remarked that the predominant idea of Gre- 
gory TII. was to subject the world to the clergy, and the clergy 
to tiie Papacy— Europe to one vast and regular theocracy. In 
working out tliis design, that great man committed, in my opinion, 
as far as it is permitted us to judge at such a distance from the 
events, two capital faults, the one in his speculative, the other in 
ids reyoiutiimary character. The first consisted in pompously 
proclanning Ms plan, and systematically parading Ms principles 
upon themture and theri^ts of the spiritual power, and deducing 
from them beforehand, as an unbending logician, the most remote 
eonsequ^ces. He thus menaced and attacked all the lay sove- 
reignties of Europe, before he had made sure of Ms means to 
subdue them. Success in human affairs is not obtained by such a 
dictatoi-ial process, or by the sanction of a mere pliilosojiliical 
argument. In the next place, Gregory fell into the common error 
cl revolutionists, w'Mchis, to attempt more than they can execute 
and Bot to take the possible as the measure and limit of tlioir 
chons. !]^Iiasten the dominion of Ms ideas, he engaged in contest 
wiih the Empire, with ail sovereigns,.and with the clergy them- 
selves. He insisted upon consequences being iimnediate, scoimiim' 
interests, haughtily proclaiming that he 
w ...an! reign over all kingdoms as well as over all minds, and thus 
roiising against himself not only the temporal powers, which per- 
reived themselves it imminent-peril, bit also the frShS 
who ttere hogmmng to come out, and already felt apprehensive 
rf^^ny on thought. On the whole, therlfore, to™ Vn 
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ITevcrilieless, it continued to prosper during tlie wliole course 
of the twelfth, and up to the middle of the thirteenth centuiy. 
This w'as the period in wHcli the church possessed its greatest 
power and splendour. Yet I do not tliink it can be strictly said 
to have made at that epoch any very gi-eat progress. To the end 
of the reign of Innocent III., it had rather been parading than 
extending its glory and power. It was at the moment of its 
greatest apparent success that a popular reaction arose against it 
in a considerable portion of Europe. In the south of Prance, the 
heresy of the Albigenses exploded, which carried off a numerous 
and powerful society. About the same period, ideas and de>sires 
of a similar nature were broached in the north and in Planders. 
A little later, Wickliff'e, in England, made a talented attack upon 
the power of the church, and founded a sect which is not yet 
oxtinct. The sovereigns were not long in entering upon the same 
course as tlio people. It was at the commencement of the 
tliirtecnth century that the most pow'crfiil and able monarchs of 
Europe, the emperors of the house of Hohenstaufeu, succumbed 
in their contest with the Papacy. Before that century was over, 
Saint Louis, the most pious of kings, proclaimed the independenco 
of tho temporal power, and promulgated the hj'st pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which bocamo the base of all the succeeding ones. At the 
opening of tho fourteenth century, the quarrel between Philip the 
Handsome and Boniface Till, began to rage, whilst the king of 
England, Edward I., was not more docile towards Borne. It is 
clear, therefore, that at this epoch the attempt at theocratic orga- 
nisation had failed, that tho church was thenceforth jmt npon tho 
defensive, and had so much difficulty in iwescrving what it had 
conquered, as to stop all further endeavour to impose its system 
on Europe. Hence the time date of the emancipation of tlie 
lay European society is from the end of tho thirteenth cen- 
tury; it was then that the church ceased its pretensions to mono- 
polise it. 

Eor a long time previously, it had renounced that attempt in 
the very sphere in which it seemed to have tho best chance of 
success. At the very threshold of the clmrch, around its throne 
in Italy, theocracy had been completely discomfited, and ^von 
place to a very different system, to that attempt at democratic 
organisation of winch tho Italian republics ai^e the type, and 
which played so distinguished a part in Europe from the okventh 
to the sixteenth century. 

'What I have already stated upon tho histoiy of the boi’oughs, 
and the manner in which they wore formed, will be recollected. 
Their establishment was more precocious and powerful in Italy 
than anywhere else; the towns there were much more numerous 
and wealthy than in <3!aul, Britain, or Bpain, and the Eoinan 
municipal system had remained there in greater force and regu- 
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lanty. The districts of Italy, besides, were xiHicli loss suited for 
the habitation of its ncwiiiastors than those of the rest of Europe. 
They had been all cleared, drained, and cultivated, and were no 
longer covered l)y forests, so tliat the barbarians were una-blo to 
follow the exciting hazards of tlie chase, or to lead a life at all 
analogous to that of their old Germany. Furtlicnnore, a part of 
that territory did not belong to them. The south of Italy, tlio 
Cainpagna di Eoinagiia, and Havenna, continued to dc]>eud upon 
the Greek emperors. In this portion of the country the republi- 
can system very caidy gained strength, and development, favoured 
as it was by the distance of the sovereign, and l>y the vicissitudes 
of almost constant war. But in addition to the circunistancc of 
Italy not being wholly in the power of the barbarians, those 
hordes that overran it never remained its nndisturbed and deli- 
nitive possessoi-s. The Ostrogoths were hunted down and de- 
stroyed by Belisarius and Narscs. The Lombards had little 
bettor success witb x*ogard to their kingdom: the Franks de- 
stroyed it ; and at the period of their overthrow, Pepin and 
Charlemagne judged it exixedient, instead of extonninating the 
Lombard population, to form an alliance with the old Italian 
population to keep down the rocontly-sidxdued Lombards. There- 
fore the barbarians never were exclusive and tranquil masters of 
tlio territoiy and society of Italy, as they were elsewhere. For 
this reason, only a very feeble, thin, ami scattered fciidaliBin 
was established beyond the Alps. Tlie preponderance, instead of 
passing to the inhabitants of the country distidcts, as had happened 
in Gaul, for example, continued to adhere to the towns. Whtm 
this bust uneqxnvocally declared itself, a considerable proportion 
of the fief-holders, either of their own accord, or impelled by 
necessity, forsook the cotmtry, and settled witliin the walls of the 
cities. The bai'bariaxi nobles then became burglicrs. It may bo 
easily imagined'how gi*eat was the strength and superiority which 
the towns of Italy gained by this single circumstance, in com- 
parison with the other horouglis in Europe. AVhat was (,;hi(‘fiy 
remarkable in the latter, as has been olxscrvcd, was tluj inferior 
condition and the timidity of their inhabitants. Those burghers, 
we have seen, were like desperate freedmen, courageously but 
painfully struggling against a master always at tlieii* gates, 'Very 
different was the lot of the Italian burgliers ; the compiering and 
the conquered populations were mingled together within the same 
walls; they had no neighbouring master to defend themselves 
against; and the majority of the citizens wo}*o men free from all 
time, who asscaded their independence and their rights against 
distant and foreign sovereigns, sometimes against the Fnmk 
kings, and sometimes against the emperors of Germany, From 
these causes sprang the great and precocious superiority of tlio 
Italian towns ; and whilst miserable borougliB wore formed else- 
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v/liere niucli difficulty, they at onco emerged into important 
republics and states. 

Tims the success of the attempt at republican organisation in 
this part of Europe is explained. It early swamped the feudal 
element, and became the predominant form of the society. But it 
was little calculated to extend, or be perpetuated, for it contained 
but very few seeds of amelioration, a condition necessary to exten- 
sion and durability. 

"When we contemplate the history of the Italian republics from 
the eleventh to the fifteentii- century, we are struck with two 
facts apparently contradictory, and yet incontestable. W e per- 
ceive an admirable development of courage, activity, and genius, 
and, as its consequence, great prosperity. A movement and a 
liberty were there in operation, which were utterly wanting to 
the rest of Europe. Now, let us ask, what was the real lot of the 
inhabitants, how were their lives passed, and wliat was their share 
of happiness ? In this respect the aspect of things is instantly 
changed. No histoi-y, perhaps, is more mournful and gloomy, nor 
has there ever been an epoch, or a country, in whicli tlie destiny 
of man aj^pears to have been moi'e beset with alarms and disorder, 
more liable to deplorable hazards, or more afflicted by dissensions, 
crimes, and calamities. At the same time, there is another fact 
equally striking. In the political system of the major part of 
those republics liberty was always diminishing. The deficiency 
of security was such, that the community was driven to seek for 
refuge in some system less boisterous and poi)ular than that with 
which the state commenced. Take the history of Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Milan, or Pisa ; it is everywhere clear that the general 
course of events, instead of developing liberty, and enlarging the 
circle of the institutions, tended to coop up and concentrate ]:)ower 
in the hands of a decreasing number of men. In a word, two 
things were wanting in those republics, so energetic, brilliant, and 
wealthy, in their outward aspect — namely, security for life, the 
first condition of the social state, and progressive action in the 
institutions. 

Thence sprang a new evil, which served as an effectual barrier 
to tbeTarther spread of the attempt at rcimhlican organisation. 
It brought down inteiference from without, and thenceforth the 
greatest danger incurred by Italy arose from foreign sovereigns. 
Yet this peril never succeeded in reconciling the different re- 
publics, and making them act in common. Thus several of the 
most enlightened and patriotic Italians of the present time, de- 
plore the republican system of Italy in the middle ages as the 
true cause of hiiidrance to its becoming a nation. It was parcelled 
out, say they, into a multitude of petty states, so bent on the grati- 
fication of their sevci’al momentary designs, as to be incapable of 
confederating together and constituting a united people. It is 
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to them a subject of regret tliat their country Inis not passed^ Ilko 
the rest of Europe, tlirougii a despotic centra lisation, vdiieh wonid 
have formed it into one nation, and rendered it indepcudoiit of 
the stranger. It therefore appears that tjio repnldican oi*gani,sa~ 
tion, even in the most favoural)le circumstances, diil not contain 
at that era the principle of advancement, of diirahility, oi* of ex- 
tension, and that it -vviis deficient in what regarded futurity. Tlic? 
organisation of Italy in tlio middle ages may be compared to a 
certain extent with that of ancient Greece. Greece *vviis likewise 
a country strewed with small republics, always rivals, often cue- 
iriies, and occasionally imiting in a connnoti olycct. Oilje advaii- 
tago of the comparison rests entirely with Grocco. I’hercj %vas 
undoubtedly much more order, security, and justice in the inte- 
rior of Atbens, Bpaada, or Thebes, although history presents us 
with many instances of iiiirpiity, than in the republics of Italy. 
Yet we sec how short was the political cxistouce of Greece, and 
liow surely weakness followed its mimito subdivisions of terri- 
toiy and power. Whenever Greece came in contact with power- 
ful neiglibonrs—Macedonia and Borne, for instance— she yielded at 
once. Those small republics, so glorious, and still so fiourlsliing, 
ivere unable to coalesce for a common resistance. How much, 
more, then, was the same residt sure to happen in Italy, ^vhe^o 
society and intellect were far less dcvelo})ed, and infinitely 
weaker, than amongst tlie Greeks ! 

If tlio attempt at republican organisation had so few chances of 
stability in Italy, whero it had originally triumphed, and where 
the feudal system had been vanquislied, it may be readily con- 
ceivod that in other parts of Eurox^o it was destined to meet a yett 
more speedy overthrow. 

I will take a rapid glance at its fate in various xfiaces. 

There was a portion of Europe which gi’eatly rcsemlded Italy/ 
namely, the south of France, and the provinces of Spain adjoiniiig* 
it—Gatalonia, Navarro, and Biscay. The towns had there likewLsci 
gained considerable develoxanent, importauce, and -wealth. Sevt'rn I 
petty feudal chiefs had allied themselves with tlie lairghers, and a 
3 >art of the clergy had also embraced their cause, so that the country 
was actually in a situation very analogous to' that of Italy. ‘\V(.) 
therefore find that in the course of the eleventh, Jtnd at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, the towns of Ih’ovenee, lain- 
giiedoc, and Aquitaine were disposed to try a x><>litical essay, and 
foim themselves into independent repuhlica, {qwn the nuHlcl of 
those beyond the Alps. But the soutli of France was in contact 
with a very xiowerful feudalism, xiredoininant in the nortlL And 
upon tlie occasion of the heresy of the Albigenses, war broke out 
between feudal and mimicipal Franco, '.flus history of tlie t;ru- 
sado against the Albigeuscs, commanded by Bimon dc Mont fort, i;.i 
wol} known. It wtis an attack by northern feudalism upon the 
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soiitliem attempt at democratic organisation. In spite of tlxe 
iieroism of southern patriotism, the north earned tho victoiy. 
It was promoted by the want of political unity, and cmlisation was 
not suiSiciently advanced for men to be aware that the deficiency 
might be remedied by skilful concert. The experiment at re- 
publican organisation was therefore put down, and a crusade re- 
established the feudal system in the south of France. 

At a later date, the republican movement succeeded better on 
the mountains of Switzerland. There the theatre was very con- 
tracted, and it had to struggle only against a foreign sovereign,, 
■who, although possessing superior strength to the Swiss, was not 
one of the most formidable monarchs of Eui'ope. The contest was 
maintained with infinite courage. The Swiss feudal nobility also 
joined in a great measure with the towns ; bringing certainly 
powerful aid, but altering the nature of the revolution winch they 
supported, and imparting to it a inoi*e aristocratical and stationary 
chai-acter than it seemed destined to bear."'^ 

I i^ass to the north of France, to the borouglrs of Flanders, to 
those on tlie banks of the Bhine, and to the Hanseatic League. 
There the democratic organisation completely triumphed within 
the walls of the town ; but vve can disceiri from its commence- 
ment that it was not destined to extend or to take possession of 
all society. The boroughs of the north were surrounded and 
hemmed in by feudalism, by chiefs and sovereigns, so that they 
were constantly put upon the defensive. They were not calcu- 
lated to make conquests ^ their great object was to jjrotect them- 
selves. In this they succeeded ; they maintained their piivilegcs,^ 
but they were confined to their own precincts. Thus the demo- 
cratic organisation w'-as shut up and stoi)iicd ; it never spread over 
the face of the country. 

Siicli, then, was the state of the republican experiment ; tiium- 
pliant in Italy, but with few chances of dui'ability and expansion ; 
suppressed in tho south of France ; victorious, on a small stage, 
in the Swiss mountains j and restricted to the walls of the towns in 
the north, in Fhmders, on the Bhine,and in the Hanseatic League. 
jSfevertheless, whilst in this state, so i^alpably inferior in strength 
‘to the ‘other elements of society, it insinred the feudal nobility 
with prodigious alarm. The barons vrere not only envious of the 
■wealth of the boroughs, but they •were afraid of their power ; the 
democratic spirit penetrated into tho rural districts, and insur- 
rections among the peasants became more frequent and stubborn. 

'5* [M. Guizot has allowed, Mmsclf to be oamed away by his speculative deduc- 
tion from history in this description of the early attempts of the Swiss to estab- 
lish their inclepemlence. The movement began in the most rural part of Switzer- 
land, in the three /omi cantons of Schwchs, Uri, and ‘Dnderwalden, and not in 
towns, and was almost throughout conducted by peasants. It was only in a 
portion of Switzerland that feudalism prevailed. Besides, the Swiss cantons iU'O 
only partially aristocratic.— ,S'cc Muller's Hist, la ^isse,} 
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Hence *t great coalition was fonned by the feudal nobility, 
tlirouglioiit almost all Europe, against the borouglis. The contest 
was not at all equal, for the boroughs were isolated, and had no 
understanding or intercourse amongst tlieinselves. l)oul>th?ss 
there existed a certain sympathy between the burglicrs of diffe- 
rent coimtries; the successes or the reverses of the Fieinish 
towns, at war witli the Dukes of Burgundy, excited a lively .sen- 
sation in the French towns, but it was an emotion trivnsitory, 
and without result; no veritable bond or union W'as established 
amongst the different boroughs, nor did they lend any strengtix 
to each other. Feudalism, therefore, had an immense advantage 
over them ; but it was itself divided and irreiiective, and was far 
from succeeding in destroying them. When the conb^st had 
lasted a certain time, and it had become clear that a eouqdete 
victory was impossible, there arose a necessity for con.senting to 
recognise these .small burgher republic.y, to negotiate %vith them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Tlion commenced 
a new order of things, and a now attempt at iiolitical organisation 
— to wit, the attempt at a mixed organisation, which had for its 
object the reconciling the different elements of society, the feudal 
nobility, the boroughs, the clergy, and the soveroign.s, and, not- 
withstanding their mutual deep-rooted anti})athy, l)rii)iging (hem 
to live and act together. This branch of tlio subject rtniuiin.s to 
be investigated. 

Tiie purposes of the statos-gcneral in France, the corto.s in 
Spain and Portugal, the paidiamcnt in England, and tho <liot.s in 
Germany, are sufficiently well known. The elomonts of those 
different assemblies wore the feudal nobility, the clergy, and the 
burghers, who collected together with tho view of unibing them- 
selves into one single society, into one and the same .states, and 
under an identical law and powder. This wa.s tho tendency and 
design of them all, under different names. 

I will take as tho type of this attempt at organisation the st:itt‘s- 
geiieral of France, a.s being the most familiarly known. I .say 
familiarly known, and yet the name of tho states-genmul ('alLs up 
none but vague and imperfect ideas. There in no one who can 
state with any precision what was fixed or regular in tlu.‘ 
general of Franco, wdiat was tho number of their memhers, what 
the subjects of deliberation, or what tbc pcritKls of eojn’ocation, 
and tho" duration of their session.s. Wo know nothing of all thesis 
things; it Is impossible to draw from hi.sfcory any clear and g«nu‘- 
ral results on this subject. When we inquire tab) tluj cimract’er 
of these as.seinblios in the history of France, they ap|»ear to havi‘. 
been purely accidental, a .sort of ptditical shift, <!n tlm i)art <d‘ tho 
people as well as on that of tho kings: a hist Hhift to tho king.s 
when they had no money, and were at their wits* oiuls for expo* 
dionts; and a lost shift to tho people, when ovii boeamc so intubr- 
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•able, that tlie asaal remedies for alleviation were exhausted in 
vain. The nobility and the clergy-each took part in the states- 
•general, but they came there with reluctance, and distrustfully, as 
tiiey were well aware that it w’as not in them their best means of 
action lay, or that they could thereby promote their real partici- 
pation in the government. The burghers themselves were not 
more eager for the sitting; it was not a right which they exer- 
cised with alacrity, but rather a necessity to which they sub- 
mitted. We find these facts exemplified in the character of the 
'j[)olitical actions of those assemblies. They were sometimes per- 
fectly insignificant, and sometimes vastly terrible. If the king 
was the strongest, their humility and docility were extreme ; if 
ilie situation of the crown was disastrous, if it had an absolute 
occasion for the assistance of the states, they fell into factious 
opposition, and became the instruments either of some aristocratic 
intrigue, or of some ambitious schemers. In a word, they were 
•sometimes mere assemblies of notables, and sometimes veritable 
conventions. Thus their labours seldom or ever survived them ; 
tlicy promised and attempted much, but did nothing. Not one of 
the great measures which Have really acted on society in Trance, 
not one important rofoiin in government, legislation, or adminis- 
tration, has emanated from the states-goneral. We must not, 
liowever, too rashly conclude that they have been without utility 
or effect. They have served a moral purpose, which has been 
generally overlooked, by operating, from time to time, as a pro- 
testation against political servitude, and distinctly proclaiming 
certain tutelary principles ; such, for example, as that the country 
has the right to imjiose taxes, to interfere in affairs, and to make 
the agents of power responsible. Tliat tliesc maxims have never 
perisljcd in Trance, is chiefly owing to the statos-genoral ; and it 
is certainly not a small service to render to a nation, the koex>ing 
up in its manners, and reviving in its recollection, the name and 
dues of liberty. The states-gcneral effected that good, but they 
never were a means of government, nor over entered into a poli- 
tical organisation. They never attained the object for which they 
were formed — namely, the fusion into one single body of the 
different societies wdiich subdivided the country. 

The cortes of Spain and Portugal present tbo same result. 
There are. however, a thousand different attendant circumstances. 
The importance of the cortes varied according to the kingdoms 
and the times ; in Arragon and BivSeay, and amid the contests for 
the succession to the crown, or the stru|^gles against the Moors, 
they were more frequently convoked, and more xiowerful than in 
other ])laces and periods. In certain cortes — for examijle, in those 
of Castile in 1370 and in 1373 — ^the nobles and the clergy were not 
sunnnonod. There is a multitude of cii*ciimstances to bo taken 
into account, if wo were to look more narrowly into the events ; 
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but ill the geiieralisiiig’ system, to \viiic1i I am forced to restrict 
iiiysclfi it is siifficieiit. to atlirm tiiiit the eoi*tes, like the states- 
gcnoral of ITrance, ■were but an aecideut iu liistory, and never a. 
system, a political organisation, or a reguiar in cans of govcni” 
nicnt. 

The destiny of England was different. I will not entei- upon 
the subject of England at any great length now, as it is my ])ur“ 
pose to devote a lectui'O specially to an incpiiry into its political 
career. I shall only say a few words upon the causes w^lucli im- 
parted to it a direction so completely difterent from that of the 
continent. 

In the first ])Iace, there wore no great vassals, no subjects in a. 
state individually to oj)p{)so royalty, in England. The liarons, tiu^ 
great lords, were obliged, at a very early date, to coalesce 
together, in order to form a common resistance. Thus the |>rirx- 
ciplo of association, and manners essentially political, prevailed iu 
the high aristocracy. In the next jdace, English feudalism, or the 
possessors of small fiefs, were led by a series of events, to which, 
I cannot do more tiian allude at the present momenl^ to rinite 
themselves to the burghers, and to sit* with them in tlie .lioxisc of 
Commons, which thus possessed a strength far superior to tliat 
enjoyed by the continental boroughs, a strength capable of really 
iufiuencing the government of the country. Now, in the four- 
teenth century, the state of the British parliament was as fol- 
lows: — The House of Lords was the king’s great council, and 
effectively associated with theoxorciso of power j the House of 
Commons, composed of the deputies of the possessors of small 
fiefs, and the burgesses, took scarcely any x>art in the govarnmont, 
properly so called, but it conduced to the establishment of rights, 
and energetically defended jnivato and local interests. The pju*- 
liament, considered as a whole, did not yet govern, but ’it was 
already a regular institution, adojited in x^rinciplc as a means of 
government, and in fact often iiidispensfilile. Thus the attempt 
to reconcile and ally together the difibront elements of sociidy, in 
order to foi*m a single political body and veritable state, succeeilcd 
in England, whilst it miscarried on the continent. 

I will say but one %vord upon Cennany, merely to poirft out (ho 
iwedominant character of its history. There the attempts to pro- 
mote a general fusion, unity, and a common political orgatuBii- 
tion, were followed up with little ardour. The various social ele- 
ments reinainod much moro distinct and independont tlian in the 
rest of Europe. If any xnoof of this were rotpiircd, it will be 
found even in modern times, Germany is the only country of 
Europe iu which the feudal election long prevailed iu tho creation 
of pyalty. I do not include Poland or the Slavonian nations, 
which entered at so late a period into the system of Em*opcau 
civilisation, Germany is liliowiso the only country in Europe in 
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■\vliicli ecclesiastical sovereignties remained, and wliicli preserved 
free towns having a political and really independent existence. 
It is therefore clear that the attempt to mould into' a single 
society the elements of the primitive European world, was there 
much less active and effective than elsewhere. 

I have now brought forward the great essays at politicax--6rga~ 
nisation attempted in Europe up to the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and have exliibited their 
failures. In my progress, I have endeavoured to indicate the 
causes of that bad success, but in truth they are summed up in 
one. ySociety was not sufficiently advanced for unity and amalga- 
mation ^ everything was still too local, special, and straitened in 
existences and minds. There were neither general interests nor 
general opinions capable of controlling particular interests and 
opinions. The most enlightened and vigorous minds had no idea 
of a truly public administration or* of public justice. It was 
clearly requisite that a very active and powerful civilisation must 
first come to mingle, assimilate, and bray together, if I may be so 
allowed to speak, all these disjointed elements ; that an energetic 
centralisation of interests, laws, manners, and ideas, must be 
effected; in a word, it was essential that a public power and a 
public opinion should be created. We have anived at an epoch 
in which this gf eat work was finally achieved. Its first symxj- 
toms, the state of minds and manners during the course of the 
fifteenth century, and then.' tendency towards the formation of a 
central government, and towards identity of tone in public feel- 
ing, will be treated of in the next lecture. 
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MSB OP NATION'S AN» <30VEBN'MHNT.S. 

We are approaching the threshold of inodom history, properly 
,nl^ed the tln-eshold of that society lyluch is our own, tl.o uisti- 
opinions, and mannoi^i of winch were forty years ago 
thos^of France, are still those of Europe, and yet cNorciso upon 
those oi j metamorphosis our revolution has luiulo us 

rFn verv noworful influence. It was in the sixteciitli con- 
tnrt^i'l have previously mentiouccl, that n.oderu .society truly 
commenced. Before entering upon it, 1 shall give a backward 
1 VS+ wc liciv^ -triiiVorBCtl. 

the Tuiio.& of the Bowuiii Empire, wo discerned all the 
essential elements of our Europe; >Yo Haw thorn coiuo out and 
oiow into prominence, CAach on its o^vm account, and mdepon- 
dentlv Burino* the first eiioch of our history, wc liociuno awaro 
ef the* constant tendency of those elements to se]>aration and 
-eolation to a local and special oxistonco. I’hen, when tJii.s object 
appeared attained, when feudalism, the borough^, and the church, 
had each taken its distinct form and place, wo tbmul them iimne- 
diately bent upon a reconcilement and union, upon forming them- 
selves into a general society, a national body and govornment. 
To obtain that result, all the cUfibrent systems whicli co-existed 
in various countries of Europe w^ero succcssivoly applied to ; 
the principle of social unity, tlio imlitieal and moral niudeus, 
was sought from theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and royalty* 
'We have seen that so far these attempts failed, and that no one 
system or influence svas enabled to nionojxdise society, and by its 
sway to secure it a really public organisation. We discovered the 
cause of the failure to consist in the absence of general interests 
and ideas, in everytliing being still too sjxicial, individual, and 
local; and it was evident that a prolonged and energetic effort at 
centralisation wms required, to enable society sinmitaneously to 
extend and cement itself—in other words, to become at onct^ both 
great and regular — a goal for which it nnturally longs. It was 
in this state that we left Euroi)o at the end of the fourtetuith 
century. 

Europe was not able rightly to understand her position, such 
as I have endeav-oured to display it. 8ho did not know distinctly 
wiiat were her deficiencies, or what remedies %vcre noodfuL Yet 
she applied herself to seek out tlioso romcdicH as if she had 
been perfectly aware of them. The miscarriage of all the grand 
attempts at political organisation having been made a|)pi.uxaifc. 
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Europe fell naturally, and as if by instinct, into the ways of cen- 
tralisation. The fifteenth century is characterised by having- 
constantly tended to this result, by having laboured to create 
general interests and general ideas, to extirpate the spirit of spe- 
ciality and locality, to unite and rear together existences and 
minds ; in fine, to call into being what had never previously 
existed on a large scale — nations and governments. 

The outbreak of this fact belongs to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; the fifteenth served to prepare it. The object 
of our immediate incpiiry is that preparation, that imperceptible 
Avorking towards centralisation, both in sockd relations and in 
ideas, which was afterwards accomplished by the natural course 
of events, without foresight or design. 

It is after this manner that man advances in the execution of 
a plan which he has not himself conceived, of wliicli he is even 
quite ignorant. He is the intelligent and free labourer in a work 
which is not his owm, and which he only recognises and under- 
stands at a later date, when it manifests itself outwardly and in 
Idealities ; and even then, his comprehension is imperfect. And 
yet it is by him, by the development of his intelligence and 
liberty, that the work is accomplished. Conceive a , great ma- 
chine, the purpose of which is known to only one mind, but its 
different pieces ai’e confided to separate workmen, kept apart 
and strangers to each otheiv Not one of them is acquainted with 
the entirety of the work, nor the definitive and general result 
towards which lie is co-operating; nevertheless each executes 
with intelligence and liberty, by rational and voluntary acts, that 
with -which he has been intrusted. Thus is the plan of Provi- 
dence as to the -world executed l)y the hands of mortals, and thus 
co-cxist those two facts which break out in the history of civili- 
sation : the one, what it has of fatalism, that whicii is unaffected 
by human knowledge and will ; and the other, what it is indebted 
to the liberty and intelligence of man, what he has therein infused 
of himself, from the operations of his thought and inclination. 

In order pejfectly to understand the fifteenth century, io obtain 
a clear and exact knowledge of that precursor of modf^i society, 
iu will be proper to distinguish the different classes of facts. W e 
will first examine the political facts and changes wdiich have 
tended to form both nations and governments. Wo will then 
pass to the moral facts, and investigate the changes iiroducecl in 
ideas and manners, thence deducing what general opinions were 
in ])roccss of formation. 

With regard to political facts, to simidify and expedite our 
progress, I will take all the great countries of Europe, and show 
wliat the fifteenth century made of them, in A\^hat state it found 
and left them. 

I will commence Avith France. The last half of the fourteenth 
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. . . If n- the fifteenth, century, -s^ere the times, as is 

' ' t- -Treat national -vrars against the Enghsh. It 

'* ■ . ■ ',’h in whiSh the struggle for the independence of the 

* ' -■ ar ii name of Prance against a foreign sway was main- 

• u to take a glance at lnstor)’, to perceive 

n'lnt’ ardour all classes of society m Finnce, in spite of nma- 

ii^M tisioas and acts of treachery, co-operated m that 
f • * anil trbat patriotism was displayed the feudal nobi- 
’ ^ ■ Thi‘\'-T-hers, and even the peasants. If there were nothing 
i lu-^-mrvof Jeanne d^Arc to sliow the popular character 

-b.’ 1*^5 it w-ould be in itself a convincing proof. The Maid of 
~ -nran- from the people, and she diw her inspiration 
■ . . T Vr f?cm the feelings, convictions, and passions prevail- 

XI the people. Bhe was \dewed with doubt, scorn, and 
^ « r*' t Dmity bv the gentry of the court and the chiefs of the 
.A-rar/imt the "soldiers and the people were her constant ad- 
It was the peasants of-.Iiorraine who sent her to the 
rxtmem id' Ihrleans. Ko event could more . strikingly evince the 
clmnM’ter of that war, and the feeling which the whole 
bore regarding it. 

r \ h v Frcneli nationality commenced to he formed. Up to 
e •: .:.f the Talois, the feudal character predominated in 

• - .r. , rJi'f? French nation, French spirit or patriotism, had 

’i It may be said that France began with the Valois, 

f r in the course of their wars, and through the hazards 

td i.ter fonanoSj tlmt the nobility,' burgesses, and peasants were 
.fc* the &rift tmsw nnitesd by a moral, tie,, by the tie- of 'a common 
m mmmmm boaonr, and an 'identical . desire to 'subdue 'the 
.S® tlMfre. was no fcnie political spirit, no great princij>le 
mf' mmkf in th«* government and the institutions, such as we con- 
.terms to mean at the. .present day. The unity laboui’eci 
f:- -ff b V' .Fmiitfec at that epoch was restricted to the glory of its 
i«> i.m national honour, and to the existence of a national 
r-'T «'hat*.;ai.r is: might be, so that the foreigner was excluded 
v" Buz ft. veil in tliis sense the contest with the Eno-lish 
the formation of the French nation and its 
I* V, . V towards coneemratioii.- - " 


time that France was thus morally forming itself 
. spirit taking development, it was also constitut- 

laater^ly, so to speak—that is to say, its territory was 
I xteude^ and consoHdated. The incorporation of the 
' ' "f ^Mch became France occurred 

" I nder Charles YII., after the expulsion of the 
^ .0,1 the provmees which they had occupied, hTor- 

*]'; ^Itou, . Samtonge, &e. became defi- 

" ^ ' .7 provinces, of which tliree 

■i'<- and regained, were uBited to Franco,- 
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namely, Ronssilloii and Cerdagne, Burgundy, Branclie- Comte, 
Picardy, Artois, Provence, Maine, Anjou, and Perclie. Under 
Charles YIII. and Louis XII., the successive marriages of Anne 
with those two kings gave us Brittany. Thus, at the same epoch, 
and in the course of the same events, the national territory and 
spirit %vere conjointly formed ; both moral Prance and physical 
Prance acquired together force and unity. 

Passing from the nation to the goverament, we see facts of 
the same nature accomplished, an advancement to the same 
result. The French government was never more powerless, or 
more stripped of unity and connecting ties, than under the reign 
of Charles VI., and in the first part of that of Charles YU. At 
the end of that reign, things assumed a very different aspect. 
There was then evidently a consolidated, extended, and organised 
power; whilst all the great instruments of government — taxation, 
military foi'ce, and the administration of justice — were arranged 
upon a great scale, and with an appearance of forming parts of 
one whole. It was at tliis time that a standing soldiery was 
formed, composed of regular companies of cavalry, and archers 
as infantry. With these forces Charles YU. re-established some 
order in the provinces desolated by the debauchenos and rapine 
of the troops, even after the war had ceased. All contemporary 
historians expatiate upon the wonderful effects of the regular 
companies. It was at the same epoch that the poll-tax, one of 
the principal sources' of the royal revenue, became perpetual ; 
certainly a hea\y blow aimed at the liberty of the people, but 
which powerfully contributed to the regularity and force of go- 
vernment. At the same time that great instrument of j)0wer, 
the administration of justice, was extended and organised. The 
number of parliaments was increased. Pive new parliaments’’'^ 
were instituted in a very short space of time ; under Louis XL 
the parliaments of Gronohlc (in 1451), of Bordeaux, (in 1462), and 
of Bijon (in 1477) ; under Louis XII, the parlitiments of Bouen 
(in 1499), and of Aix (in 1504). The parliament of Paris then 
also assumed much more importance and stability, botlx with 
regard to the administration of justice, and as charg.,.H^dth the 
' police" of its jurisdiction. 

Therefore under the heads of military force, taxation, and judi- 
cature — that is to say, in what forms its essence — the govern- 
ment acquired in Prance, during the fifteenth centuiy, a character 
of unity, regularity, and stability which was previously unknown. 
The public po'wer then definitively suiiplanted the feudal or local 
powers. 

^ From the very different meaning implied l)y the word parliament in Britain, 
it will be proper to remind the English reader that the parliaments of Franco 
were mere local tribunals, invested with scarcely any political or legislativo 
■character. 
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Identical with tliis fact was the accomplishment of another 
change, one less visible and less noticed by historiaus, but per- 
haps of still greater importance ; namely, that wdiich Louis XI. 
effected in the manner of goveriung. 

Much has been said of tho contest waged by Lotus XT. against 
the nobles of tho realm, of their reduction, and of his favour for 
tho burghers and W'caker individuals. Iliere is sonic trutli in 
all that, though much exaggeration has been made use of in 
describing it ; and it is also true that the conduct of Louis XL, 
with tho different classes of society, fj,ir oftener disturixxl than 
served tlie state. But he did something imich more important. 
Before his time, the government had scarccjly over p)rocecdcd 
except by foi'ce, by pliysical means. ^Persuasion, address, the 
art of managing men, and enticing them into tho pnrjiosed vein— 
in a word, policy, properly so called, the pioHcy of falsehood and 
of deceit doubtless, but also of skill and prudence, luvd previously 
been little used. Louis XI. substituted in his goveiamient intel- 
lectual for material means, trickery for force, tho Italian system 
of policy for the feudal. Take the two men wdioso rivalship fills 
that epoch of French histoiy, Charles the Bold,* and Jjouis XL 
Ohaidos was the representative of tho ancient mode of govern- 
ing; ho proceeded by violence alone, and his appeal wiis inces- 
santly to war. Ho was a person incapable of calm or jiatieiifc 
reflection, or of addressing himself to the mimls of men to mould 
them into instruments of success. It was, on the contrary, the 
dcliglit of Ijonis XL to avoid tho employment of force, and to win 
men iudividuolly, by personal persuasion, or by apt appeals to 
their interests and undei’standings. He changed not tho insti- 
tiitions or the outward system, but the hidden courses, the tactics 
of power. It was reserved for modern times to attempt a yet 
greater revolution, by tending to the substitution of justice in 
lieu of grasping selfishness, of candid and open dealing for false- 
hood and secrecy, as well as in the means a,do]>ted to gaiji poli- 
tical ends as in the ends themselves. Yet it was a great stc]) to 
make, to cease the continual employment of force, to jijvpeal to 
an intellectual superiority, to govern through the undci-Htaudings 
of men, and not by inflicting injuries npon all existeuccs. " This 
Louis XI. commenced, in the midst of Ins crimes and errors, and 
in spite of his own perverse nature, at tho instigation of his strong 
intellect alone. 

From France I pass into Spain, wlicro I find events of the same 
nature. It wais likewise in tho fiftcentlx cmitury that tho national 
unity of Spain was formed ; and In that era was finished, by the 
compiest of the kingdom of Grenada^ the long stiifo between tho 

Charles the Bold was the last Duleo of BiirgTindy. Tho goneral. reader ean- 
nevt do better than take a glance at Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Q,uentin Durvvard ’ for im 
admirable picture of these two men. 
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s and the Arabs. Tlien also the territory was consolidated : 
arriagc of Ferdinand the Catholic with Isabella, the two 
kingdoms, Castile and Arragon, were united under the 
ver. As in France, the royal power %vas extended and 
iiied ; institutions of a harsher order, and bearing names 
3 gnant with wo, served as its props ; instead of parlia- 
•\vas the Inquisition which was established in Spain. It? 
i the seeds of what it afterw'ards became: but at the 
jement it was very different: it was at first more poli- 
1 religious, intended rather for the maintenance of order 
the defence of the faith. Tlie analogy between the two 
3 is carried beyond the institutions to the very persons 
overcigns. With less subtlety, with less of the mental 
at, and with a smaller portion of restlessness and trickery, 
acter and government of Ferdinand the Catholic greatly 
id those of Louis XI. I attach little importance to arbi- 
nparisons, to fantastic parallels, but here the analogy is 
rofound, and imprinted on general facts as well as on 

line result is exhibited in the state of Germany. It was 
iddlo of the fifteenth century, in 1438, that the house of 
returned to the empii’e, and with it the imperial power 
L a stability which it had never possessed before: the 
election became almost a mere consecration of hereditary 
At the end of the fifteenth century, Maximilian I. defi- 
fixed the preponderance of his liouso, and the regular 
! of the central power. Charles YII. had been the first 
::e to create a standing force for the maintenance of order, 
Maximilian in his hereditary states adopted tbc same 
or the same object. Louis XL had established the post- 
i France,” and MAxiniilian introduced it into Germany. 
Y quarter similar advancements in civilisation universally ' 
id to the axivantage of the central power, 
listory of England in the fifteenth century consists of two 
vents — the war with France outwardly, and that of tbc 
nwardly, a foreign and a civil war. These two wars, so 
•t in appearance, tended to the same result. The contest 
ranee was maintained by tlie English peo}ilc with a zeal 
aimed almost exclusively to the profit of the royal power, 
itiou, even then more skilful and firm than any otiier in 
its troops and its money, abandoned them to its kings at 
)Ocb without foresight or calculation. In the reign of 
V., a considerable revenue, the rights of customs, was 
I to the king for life from his accession to the throne. The 
war being liiiislied, or nearly so, the civil war, which had 
t first connected with it, continued alone, and the houses 
k and Lancaster maintained their respective claims with 
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men a final tem n-as put to their bloody contests, 
♦h/^ En^h aristocracy ^ras ruined thinned, and nttorly 
to nrlservethe power ’srHch it had exercised m former 
unabk to P t |ja,TOns could no longer awo the 

times. Tudors mounted the throne in the person of 

lifthe era of political centralisation and the 

*^r&if ro^|wr“nTfs‘^^^^^^^ at least not under ^at 
Bmie -^ut it is of little moment with regard to the result. The 
feU in the fifteenth century; or where the name still 
iSfr^^iwerwas concentrated in the hands of one or a few 
fTiSilies ; repuhUean life was bm-nt to the socket. In the 
nc”h of Italv, almost all the Xombardian republics merged in tho 
duchv of lliian. In 143^ Elorenee fell imder the doi^ion of the 
lledki*?. In 146^ Genoa became subject to the Milanese. The 
maioritT of the i-epuhlics, great and small, gave place to soye- 
rei^ houses. Shortly afterwards, the pretensions of foreign 
soverei-ms to the north and south of Italy— to the Milanese on 
the one°hand, and to the kingdom of Naples on the other— began 
to be adTanced. 

Upon whatever country of Europe our eyes fall, whatever por- 
tion of its history we contemplate— whether it have reference to 
ibe nations themselves, or to the governments, to institutions, or 
territories — everywhere perceive the ancient elements and 
forms of society decaying, and ready to disappear. Old tradi- 
tional liberties are swamped and perish, whilst new powers arise, 
more r^nlar and concentrated. There is something infinitely 
mournful in this spectacle of the fell of the old European liberties; 
and at the period of its occurrence, it inspired the bitterest sorrow. 
In Trance, in Germany, and e^ecially in Italy, the patriots of the 
fifteenth century fiercely, and with the energy of despair, opposed 
and deplored a revolution, which on all sides was worlving wp to 
what tliey liad a right to call despotism. We cannot but admire 
their courage and compassionate their grief, but at tho same time 
we must allow that the revolution in question wns not only iiic vit- 
ahlo, but also useful. The primitive system of Europe, tlio old 
feudal and borough, liberties, had utterly failed in orgahising- 
soeiery. Security and progressiveness are the main ingredients in 
the social smte. Any system which does not effect order for tho 
prj.sent, and advancement for the futoe, is vicious, and soon 
ahandonecl. Tliis was the fate of the old i)olitical forms aiid 
liberties in the fifteenth century. They were unable to impart 
to scciety either security or advancement. These coiiscquencos 
were to be sought for elsew^here, and from other principles, other 
ineans of action. This is the purport of all the facts I have just 
dilated upon. 

•Inother fact dates from the same epoch, one which has held a 
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great place in tlie history of Europe. In the fifteenth century, the 
relation of governments amongst themselves commenced to be- 
come frequent, regular, and permanent. Then were foimed for 
the first time those great combinations and alliances, either for 
peace or war, which nltimately produced the system of the balance 
of power. Diplomacy in Europe dates from the fifteenth century. 
In fact, towards the end of that century, we see the principal 
powers of the continent, the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Yene- 
tians, the emperors of Germany, the kings of Spain, and the kings 
of France, form connections, negotiate, come to understandings, 
and unite amongst themselves, and balance their respective states. 
Thus at the time that Charles YIII. made Ms expedition for the 
conquest of Naples, a grand league was formed against him be- 
tween Sx>ai% the pope, and the Yenetians. The league of Cam- 
bray was arranged some years later (in 1508) against the Yene- 
tians. The holy league, directed against Louis XII., succeeded, in 
1511, the league of Cambray. All these combinations sprang 
from Italian politics, from the desire entertained by the different 
sovereigns to possess its tenitory, and from the fear that one of 
them, by seizing upon it exclusively, should gain too great a pre- 
ponderance. TMs new order of facts was highly favourable to 
the development of the royal power. In the Mrst place, from the 
very nature of the external relations of states, they can only be 
managed by one person, or by a small number of persons, and 
they requhe a certain degree of secrecy. In the next, the people 
possessed so little foresight that the • consequences of a combina- 
tion of this description were not apx^reciated by -them; such 
things had for them no direct, home interest, and therefore they 
concerned themselves very little respecting them, and left them 
to the discretion of the central power. Tims dij)lom.acy, as it 
arose, fell into the hands of the kings; and the idea that it be- 
longed to them exclusively, that the country, even when free, and 
monopolising the right of levying its own taxes, and interfering in 
its own affairs, was not permitted to meddle with foreign con- 
cerns, was established in almost all minds as a settled principle, 
as a maxim of common right. Look at the history of England in 
‘ the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; we there perceive what 
power this idea j^ossessed, and what obstacles it opposed to Eng- 
lish liberties, in the reigns of Elizabetli, James I., and Charles I. 
It was always under plea of this principle that peace and war, 
commercial relations, in a word, ^ external aflairs, belonged 
to the royal prerogative, that absolute power defended itself 
against the rights of the country. Nations have been excessively 
timid in confessing this portion of prerogative, and tMs shyness 
has been the more prejudicial to them, since, dating from the 
epoch upon which we are shortly to enter — ^that is, from the six- 
teenth century — the Mstory of Europe is essentially dixdoniatic. 
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Exterior relations form, i’or nearly three <*oiitxir*ies t1i e 
part of history. Within, the countries wevre 
settlement of the internal government, on tl lo eoiitinei 
produced no more shocks, and no longer ttbsorbed i 
public activity. Hence the external relatioirs, wa,rs ne 
and alliances, are the inatterH which draw a.ttei^tio:a ar 
pages of history. Thus it ajipcars tliat the 'port 

destinies of nations have been abandonexl to tlio iroy^i pi 
to the central power, ^ 

It was indeed scarcely ])oskU>1o that it slionltl l>e otlie 
requires a great advancement in civilisation^ 4 : 3 , prodic^ioui 
nicnt of political comprehension and studies, to eias^ole 
to interlerc with credit iu affairs of this natin-e, iFi'on 
tceiith to the eighteenth century, the people wei-e x^ery 
jiossessing any such capability, I’ake, as ttix iiistairce 
Iroin the history of England at tlK» commoiiccnaent of i 
tcciith century, under James I. His scm«iri~lti.W 3 , tlie ele 
tine, having been elected king of Eohemiaj liacL lost 1 : 
and had oven been despoiled of his hereditory states, 
tinate. Tho whole of Tvotestantism was interested in 
and on that account England was airected witli a, stroxio* . 
for his success. There was a liowcrful obulUtioii of pnbl: 
to Ibrce James to take the part of Ins sou-iii-la'Ws and t 
his restoration to tho palatinate. The parliament fur, 
inanded w’ar, promising ample moans to sustom it. Ji 
not very eager for it; b.o eluded tlic ipiestion,, made some 
at negotiation, sent a few troops into Germany^ and tliei 
inform parliament that ho would nood «6900>000 sterling 
on Uio war with any chance of success. It Svob not sai 
fact it does not appear, that his calculation *was exa 
But the parliament recoiled witli siu’prise and. afFrigl 
prospect of such an oxiiense, and it voted, witlx mucb in 
a sum of ,£‘70,000 sterling to re-establish a j.>x'ince, and i 
a country some hundreds of miles from Eiig»'land. Bud 
ignorance and political incapacity of the piiblio in such 
It acted without knowledge of facts, and witlioxrt bux'den 
with any rcs})onsibility : tliorefore it was not enabled 
fere with regularity or efficiency, ’’.riuH was tlxe princip 
that caused the external relations to fall iixto tlxe banc 
central power, for it alono was in a condition to dii'eci 
will not say for tho public good, as that neecssax'ily . 
always consulted, but 'with any continuity and soxixid sexii 
Tims wo SCO that under whatever point of yiew tbe 
history of Europe of that epoch presents itBolf to xi®' — xvlic 
attention is directed to the internal state of tlxo coxxxitri 
their mutual relations with each other — wlie tlxer^ we loc 
administration of war, justice, or taxation— tlxe saxiio gen 
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racier is in all distinguisliable ; we perceive everywhere the same 
tendency to centralisation and unity, to the formation and predo- 
iiiiiiance of general interests and public powers. Tiiis was the 
hidden labour at work in the fifteenth century — a labour which 
did not then produce any very apparent result, any revolution, 
properly so called, in society, but which prepared the way for aU. 

I now proceed to facts of another nature, to moral facts, or those 
which have reference to the development of the human under- 
standing and of general ideas. We shall there also discern the 
same phenomenon, and be carried to the same conclusion. 

I will commence with an order of facts w'hich has very often 
been the subject of our inquiry, and which, under various forms, 
has always occupied an important station in the history of 
Europe : I mean the facts relative to the church. In our views of 
afiairs in Europe up till the fifteenth century, we have been made 
aware that the only general and potential ideas operating verit- 
ably on the masses were religious ideas. We have seen that the 
church alone was invested with authority to regulate, promulgate, 
and prescribe these ideas. Often, it is tine, attempts at inde- 
pendence and separation were made, and the church was called 
upon for its most strenuous exertions to put them down. Those 
exertions had hitherto been successful; the dogmas anathematised 
by the church had not taken general and permanent possession 
of the minds of the people; even the Albigenses had been 
crushed. Dissent and strife were continual in the bosom of the 
church, but without any decisive or striking result. At the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century, a very different state of things ap- 
peared ; new ideas, and a iniblic, avowed desire for alteration and 
reform, agitated the church itself. The close of the fourteenth, 
and the dawn of the fifteenth century, were illustrated by the 
great western schism, arising from the translation of the Holy See 
to Avignon, and the creation of two popes, the one at Avignon, 
and the other at Borne. The contest between these two papacies 
is what is called the groat schism of the west. It commenced in 
1378. In 1409, the Council of Pisa, wishing to bring it to an end, 
named a third, Alexander V. This proceeding, so far from 
• moderating the violence of the schism, fanned it into addi- 
tional fury, and instead of two opposition popes, there were three. 
The disorder and abuses caused by tliis lamentable dissension 
went on increasing. In 1414, the" Council of Constance Assembled 
at the instance of the Emperor Sigismond. It entered, upon a 
very different matter than naming a new pope ; it undertook the 
reform of the church. It first of all proclaimed the indissoluhility 
of the general council, and its superiority over the papal power. 
It endeavoured to make these principles recognised as funda- 
mental in the clmrclqand then set about the task of reforming the 
abuses which had crept into it, especially the exactions by which 
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tJie court of Eome drew money from tlie faitlifiil. Tlie bettor to 
attain its object, the council named what would call a com- 
mittee of mq.uu'y— -that is to say, a reforming college, composed of 
deputies taken from the different nations represented in it. This 
college “was charged to investigate the abuses which tarnished the 
church, and the means of remedying them, and to make a report 
to the council, which wmuld deliberate on the inodes of execution. 
But whilst the council wms engaged upon the labour, a question 
was submitted to it-— Whether it could proceed to the reform of 
abuses without the participation of the head of the Church, 
■without the sanction of the pope ? ^ It was decided in the nega- 
tive, by the influence of the Komanist party, supported by honest 
but timid men ; so the council elected a new pope, Martin V., 
in 1417. Tills pope was instructed to jmesent a plan of reform 
for the church, wMch was not acceptable, and the council sepa- 
rated. In 1431, a fresh council assembled at Basle, with the 
same design. It took up and continued the reforming labour of 
the Council of Constance, but had no better success. The schism 
which divided Cinistianity broke out in the assembly likewise. 
The pope removed the Council of Basle to Ferrara, and afterwards 
to Florence. A portion of the prelates refused to obey the pope, 
and remained at Basle ; so as there were fomicriy two popes, 
there were then also two councils. That of Basle stuck to its 
projects of reform, and named its own pope, Felix Y, After a 
certain peidod it migrated to Lausanne, and finally broke up in 
144fl, without having effected a single object. 

Thus the papacy ultimately prevailed, and remained in posses- 
sion of the field of battle and of the government of the church. 
The councils had been unable to accomplish what they had under- 
, taken, but the consequences of their acts survived their failure. 
At tile time the Council of Basle miscarried in its essays at reform* 
certain sovereigns availed themselves of the ideas whicli it had 
promulgated, and of the institutions it had recommended. In 
France, Charles YII. issued the pragmatic sanction, founded on 
the decrees of the Council of Basle, which he proclaimed at 
Bourges in 1438. It maintained the election of bishops, the sup- 
pression of first frmts, and the reform of the principal abuses pre- • 
valent in the church. The pragmatic sanction was declared the 
law of the state in France. In Germany, the diet of Mayence 
adopted it in 1439, and likewise made it a law of the Oermau 
empire. Thus what the spiritual power had attempted without 
success, the temporal power seemed determined upon accom- 
phsMng. 


The reformmg projects were destined to encounter fresh re- 
verses. As the councils had failed, so also did the pragmatic 
^ckon. In Germany, it perished ^vith gi*eat abruptness; the 
met formally abandoned it in 1448, in consequence of a negotior 
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tioii witli Nicliolas V. In France, Francis 1. likewise ga^e it up 
ill 1516, and snkstitiited in its stead his concordat with Leo X, 
Thus the princely reform was not more successful than the cle- 
rical. But we are not to conclude that it completely died away^ 
As the councils; had done tilings which left consequences behind,, 
so also had the pragmatic sanction effects which survived it, and 
were destined to play an important loart in modern history. The 
principles asserted by the Council of Basle were vigorous and 
fruitful. Some superior and determined men adopted and niain- 
tained them. J ohn of Paris, B’Ailly, Gerson, and a great number' 
of distinguished men of the fifteenth centmy, devoted themselves 
to their defence. Although the council was dissolved, and the 
pragmatic sanction abandoned, their general doctrines upon the 
government of the church, and upon the reforms necessary to be 
“worked out, had taken root in France, and were there perpetuated. 
They passed into the parliaments, gradually grew into a powerful 
opinion, and gave birth first to the Jansenists, then to the Gal- 
licans. All that series of maxims and efforts tending to reform 
the church, which commenced with the Council of Constance and 
terminated in the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the 
same source, and proceeded to the same goal. It was an identical 
fact successively transformed. In spite of the failure of the legal 
and regular attempts at reform m the fifteenth century, they had 
taken their station in the course of civilisation, and exercised 
indirectly a prodigious influence. 

The councils showed wisdom in pursuing their legal reform, for 
it alone could avert a revolution. Almost at the same moment 
that the Council of Pisa endeavoured to bring the great schism of 
the west to a cessation, and tho Council of Constance to reform the 
church, the fii’st efforts of a popular religious reform broke out 
with violence in Bohemia. The preachings and progress of John 
Huss date from 1404, tho period that ho commenced to teach at 
Prague. Thus there were two reforms marching side by side; 
the one in the very bosom of tho chm-ch, experimented by tho aris- 
tocratical ecclesiastics themselves, a prudent, timid, and thwarted 
refoim; the other a reform outside the church, opposed to it, vio- 
. lent "and fierce. War soon raged between these two powers or 
designs. The council summoned John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague to Constance, and condemned them to tho stake as 
heretics and revolutionists. These events are perfectly intelligible 
to us at the px’esent day. We can very readily understand thc' 
simultaneousness of separate reforms, tho one undertaken by 
governments, the other by the people, enemies of each other, and 
yet emanating from the same source, and conducting to the same 
end; reforms which, although making war upon each other, 
actually and definitively agreed in a common object. Such was 
the occurrence in the fifteenth centmy. Tho popular reform of 
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Jolm Hiiss was momentarily stifled; the war of’ the Hussites did 
not break out for throe or four years after the death of their mas- 
ter. It continued for a long time with groat violence, h’”^ tiio 
Empire finally triumphed. But as the reform attempted, ^ho 
councils was unattended with clfect, as the oljject they hae 
sued was not attained, the popular reform ceased not to ferment ; 
it waited only for an opportunity, and it found one at tlie begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Had the reform undertaken ]jy 
the councils been carried to a beneficial length, the |)Opidar re- 
form perhaps would have been prevented. Biit the success of the 
•one or the other was unavoidable, for their coincidence proves a 
necessity. 

Therefore the state in which tlic fifteenth century loft Europe, 
as to religious matters, was this ; an aristocratical reform had 
been attempted without success, and a popular reform hud been 
broached and stifled, but was ever ready to cx])lodo. But tlie 
fermentation' of the human mind wa.s not confined at that epoch 
to the sphere of religious dogmas. It wms in the course of the 
fourteenth ‘century, as is w'oll known, that the Greek and Koman 
antiquity was restored, so to speak, to Europe. The ardour with 
which Bantc, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and all tlicir contemporaries, 
j^oiight out Greek and Latin mamiseripts, and gave them to the 
world, is matter of notoriety. Tlie least discovejy of that sort 
excited an amazing bustle and transport of joy. In the midst of 
this excitement, a school commenced to be foxnned, which, has 
played a much more important part in the development of tlio 
human understanding than is ordinarily attributed to it ; I mean 
tiio classical school. I do not attach to this word the meaning 
in which it is used at present; it was then concerned with any- 
thing but a literary system or contest. The classical school of 
that epoch was inflamed with admiration not only for the writ- 
ings of the aneionts, for Yirgil and for Homer, but also for the 
whole ancient society — ^its mstitutions, o])inions, and pl)iloso|)hy, 
as well as literature. It must be confessed that antiquity, under 
the heads of politics, philosophy, and litcrjitiu'c, was far superior 
to the Europe of the fourtoentli and fifteenth centuries. It is 
not, therefore, at all surprising that it exorcised so great an in- 
fluence, or that the majority of enlightened, active, I’cfmed, and 
fastidious minds conceived an utter disgust for the coarse man- 
ners, confused ideas, and barbarous forms of their own times, 
iind gave themselves up with rapture to the study, and almost to 
the worship, of a society so mucli more regular, ami at the same 
time so much more developed. Thus was originated tliat school 
of freethinkei's which appeared at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, and in which prelates, jurisconsuhs, and scho- 
lars were united together. 

In the midst of this movement occurred the taking of C'onstan- 
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itinople by tlie Turks, tbe fall of the Eastern Empire, and the 
; settling of the fugitive Greeks in Italy. Tliey brought with them 
ail increased knowledge of antiquity, nunieroiis manuscripts, and 
a miil^ide of fresh means by which tlie ancient civilisation 
more thoroughly studied. The classical school became 
aniiiAifted with redoubled admiration and ardour. This was the 
period of the most brilliant developinent of the aristocratic 
church, especially in Italy, not in point of political power, so 
much as in luxuriousness and wealth. It abandoned itself with 
lordly pride to all the pleasures of a voluptuous, effeminate, ele- 
gant, and licentious civilisation, to a taste for letters and arts, for 
social and material enjoyments. Seo the sort of life led by men 
who bore an important part in politics and literature at that 
epoch — by Cardinal Bembo, for example. "We are astonished at 
so singular a medley of refined sensuality and intellectual deve- 
lopment, of enervated manners and hardihood of mind. We 
might imagine, in fact, when w'o survey that era, and 'behold its 
ideas and social relations, that wo are in tlie middle of the iiVench 
eighteenth century. We perceive the same zeal for intellectual 
movement and for new ideas, the same taste for a ^ft and agree- 
able life; in a word, the same effeminacy and libertinism, the 
same deficiency in political energy and in moral doctrines, accom- 
panied by a remarkable candour and activity of mind. The lite- 
rati of the fifteenth century were, in regard to the prelates of the 
church, in the same relation as the men of letters and the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth with respect to the great aristocrats ; 
they were all imbiiod with the same opinions, all pursued the 
same course of life, mingled harmoniously together, and looked 
with indifference on the agitation that was brewing around them. 
The prelates of the fifteenth century, commencing with Cardinal 
Bembo, assuredly no more foresaw the rising of Luther and Cal- 
vin, than the courtiers had anyproconce|>tion of the French Bevo- 
lution. The situation was analogous. 

Three great facts, therefore, of the moral order present them- 
selves at this epoch. First, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
by the church itself; secondly, a popular movement for religious 
reform; and lastly, an intellectual revolution, winch formed the 
school of freethinkers. And fdl these changes were progressing 
.amid the greatest political alteration which had previously oc- 
curred in Europe, amid the working towards centralisation in 
nations and governments. 

Nor was this all. It was also the period of the greatest oiit- 
wiird activity of mankind-— the period of voyages, enterprises, dis- 
coveries, and inventions of all sorts. This was the era of the great 
expeditions of the Portuguese along the coasts of Africa, of the 
discovery of the i)assage by the Cape of Good Hope, of the disco- 
voYj of America by Columbus, and of tlie wonderfixl extension of 
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European commerce. A multitude of new inventions came forth, 
whilst others, previously known in a coniined spiiero, became 
popular, and passed into general use. (lunpowder changed the 
system of war, and the compass changed the system of navigation, 
lie art of oil-painting was developed, and covered Europe with, 
masterpieces. Engx’aving on copper, invented in 1460, multiplied 
and disseminated them. The use of linen, paper became common. 
Eiually, between 1436 and 1452, printing was invented, the theme 
of so much declamation, and ot so many commonplaces, but the 
merit and effects of which will never bo obscured by either vapid, 
declamation or nauseous small-talk. 

Such was the greatness and activity of this ccntin*y ; a greatness 
still scarcely apparent, an activity which had not yet brought its 
results under the disxxosition of mankind. ^ Violent reforms had 
been su|)pre8sed ; govei'nincnts were consolidatod, and the iJcoplo 
ittslicd. Ifc might bo imo^ea that socioty wm prcparing inerely 
to enjoy a hotter order of things, aocompaniod by a quiekoaed 
impulse. But the revolutions of the sixteenth century wore im- 
pending, vrhicli the fifteenth had only boon preparing. They -will 
be the object of my next lecture. 
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EPFECTS OP THE REFORMATION. 



Ill tlie course of our inquiiy, we have had freciuenfc occasion to 
lament the disorder and anarchy of European society, and to 
complain of the difficulty of analysing and depicting a society so 
scattered, incoliesive, and discordant. We have longed for, and 
impatiently invoked, the era of general interests, of order, and of 
social unity. We have now reached it, and are entering upon 
the epoch in -which everything is summed into general facts and 
general ideas, upon the very epoch of order and unity. We there, 
however, encounter a difficulty of another kind. It has hitherto 
required great pains to link facts together, to place them in their 
proper stations, to seize what they possessed in common, and 
unfold some apjieai'ance of a whole. In modern Europe, things 
are in an opposite vein. All the elements and incidents of the 
social state are modified hy, and act and react upon, each other; 
the mutual relations of men are far more numerous and com- 
plicated; and the same multiplicity and entanglement occur 
in their relations with the govermnent of the state, in the rela- 
tions of states amongst themselves, and in the ideas and in all 
the worldngs of the human mind. In the periods we have passed 
through, a great number of facts appeared isolated, alien to each 
other, and without reciprocal influence. Now, -we have no more 
isolation; all things meet, commingle, and vary as they meet. 
Can anytlung bo conceived more difficult than to distinguish the 
veritable unity amid such a divei*sity, to determine the bent of a 
movement so extended and complex, to present so prodigious a 
throng of different elements, all closely linked together, in a 
general summary ; in a word, to predicate the general predomi- 
nant fact which sums up and expresses a long series of facts, 
which is the characteristic of an epoch, and the faithful exj>res- 
sioii of Its influence and its action in the history of civilisation ? 

' We shall quickly perceive ' the extent of this difficulty in the 
great event which has now to occupy our attention. 

We encountered in the twelfth century an event, religious in 
f. its origin, if rather the reverse in its nature— I mean the Crusades. 
' , Notwithstanding the vastness of the event, its long duration, and 
the variety of circumstances it produced, it was an easy task to 
t -unravel its general character, and to determine -with some pre- 
|f cision its unity and influence. We have at p;resent to consider 
' the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, that which is 
ft commonly called the Reformation. Allow mo here to i)rcmise, 
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T 1 11 r.n1-e use of the word refomation, as of a siinplo and 
that I shall malv -ij y^liaiovs re-volxction, and without 

settled tenn, Thus on the threshold wo 

impljnng a j assign the veritable oharacter of 

srsi.fi.iS ““ 

for the Beformation between the beginning of 
the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth century, tor it 
i^thin this interval that the life, so to speak, of the event 
^ comprised, that it took birth and ended. All historical events 
li^ve in some sort a limited career. Their oonseipuonces are pw)- 
loa^-cd to infinitv, they ai-e connected with all the piast and all 
the' future, but at the same time they 

<tricted emstence, in wHch they arise, expand, a,nd hll with *,1 m.r 
development a certain portion of space, then shrink and lotno 
from the stage to give place to some new occurrence. 

The precise date that we assign to the pngm of the lleformjv 
tion is of little importance. We may take the yem* lo20, m 
%Tlnch Luther burnt publicly at Wittemburg the buU of Leo X. 
•wliich condemned him, and thus severed himself ofecnaiy troxn 
the Boman church. It is between tliis year and the middic ot 
the sevenieentli century, the year 1648, the date of the treaty ot 
Westphalia, that the life of the Beformation is comprised. Mora 
is the proof of it. The first and greatest effect of the religiou.s 
revolution vras to create two classes of states in Buropo—* the 
Catholic and the Protestant— to bring them in front of each othor, 
and engage them in war. "With a variety of vicissitudes, that 
war lasted frmn the commencement of the sixteenth to tho 
middle of seventeenth century. It was not until tho treaty of 


ence,’ and xmdeiWk to live in society and in peace, in sf itt. 1‘ 
the diversity in religion. Dating from 1648, diversity in .reli^' /A 
emsed to be the predominant principle in the classihcatioii of 
states, or in their external policy, relations, and alliances. IJj > ti i 1 
that epoch, Europe, with certain modifications, was cssontially 
divided into a Catholic league and a Protestant league. " Afteii 
the treaty of Westphalia, tins distinction disappeared, and states 
became allied or divided from very different considerations thuii 
religious dogmas- At that point, therefore, the preixondcrauco, 
or rather the career, of the Beformation was stopped, although its 
consequences did not cease their course of development. 

^ Lei us now go hasfaiy over tlxis career, and, without doing 
than naming events and men, let us touch upon what it con tain. h. 
By this mere indication, by this dry and partial nomenclatnin?, 
fwe shaii see what must be the difficidfy of sinnmin^ up a sorhin 
oC ^Is, so varied and complex, into ph© general fiict, and of 
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determining tlie veritable cbaracter of the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century, and assigning its station in the history of 
our civilisation. 

The Keformation broke out during the prevalence of a great ■ 
political crisis — namely, the contest between Francis I. and 
Charles V., between France and Spain. This contest commenced 
for the possession of Italy, was continued for that of the German 
empire, and finally raged for preponderance in Europe. It was 
the period in which the House of Austria rose to predominance. . 
It was likewise at the time that England, under Henry YIIIl, . 
interfered in continental politics with more regularity, consis-. 
tency, and effect, than it had previously done. 

Viewing the course of events in the sixteenth centuiy in France, 
we find it a prey to the great religious wars between the Protes- 
tants and Catholics, which became the means and the occasion of 
a new attempt on the part of the great lords to regain the power 
wliicli was slipping from them, and to control royalty. This was 
the political meaning of our religious wars, of the league, of the 
struggle of the Guises against the Valois, which was tenninated 
by the accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip 11., the rebellion of the 
TTnited Provinces exploded. The Inquisition, under the name of 
the Duke of Alva, waged war against civil and religious liberty, 
under that of tlie Prince of Orange. Wliilst liberty triumphed 
in Holland, through the perseverance and pxmdent measures of 
the Netherlanders, it utterly perished in Spain itself, wdiere abso- 
lute power, both lay and ecclesiastical, reigned supreme. 

In England occurred the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth; the 
war between Elizabeth, the head of Protestantism, and Philip II. ; 
the advent of James Stxiart to the thi'one of England; and the 
beginning of tbe great quarrel of royalty and the people. 

About the same period, new powers arose in the north. Sweden 
was reintegrated by Gustavus Vasa in 1523. Prussia was created 
by the secularising of the Teutonic order.'' The northern powers 
then took a place in Eui-opean politics which they had not previ- 
ously occupied, the importxince of which was shortly to be evinced 
•in the*tliirty years’ war. 

I return to France. Thex'e we have the reign of Louis XIII. ; 
Cardinal Richelieu changing the inteimal administration of the 
coimtiy, entex'ing into relations with Germany, and affording sup- 
port to the Pi'otestant party. In Gennany occurred the struggle 
against the Turks during the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and at the comincncemont of the seventeenth the thirty years’ 

^ [Perhaps M. Guizot would have been a little more accurate if he had stated 
that the House of Brandenburg gained a laa-ge accession of territory, as Ihuissia 
■ , was not, in fact, created until the second year of the eighteenth centui'y, nor was 
' < that designation used in history until that period.] 
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.T'ltest event in modem eastern Bm^pe; then flourished 

’ '"tUeDtS of the greateJt nanaes tliat Germany Ims 

■ ' epoch, Bouie XIV. ascended the throne of Fi-ance, 

r.nd ti« IVondeCimnenced. In England, the revolution winch 

'""fhusf SrlmlvS’^^ettest events in history, events which 
cveiv^ne knows by naml, and we see how feat ure their mmi- 
}^.r. Wietv, and importance. If we inqime mto events of anothel- 
Ltum, even« less palpable, and which are less indicated by 
t-.-neraI allusions or names, we shaU find the era m question 
c.iuaiiv replete with them. It was at this time that the greatest 
( han^4>' in the political institutions of almost all nations took 
pioce, that pure monarchy prevailed in the majority of the groat 
states, whilst in Holland the most powerful republic m Europe 
wag formed, aind in England tho constitutional monaichy uGn~ 
lutiTclT, or nearly «^ tri«mphed.^^^ the church, it was the era 
in wfefch the ancient monastic orders lost almost all political 
IMjiWCT, and wore replaced by a new order of another character, 
wliose importance, wrongly perhaps, is held, as far superior to 
theirs— the Jesuits. In the same epoch, the Council of Trent era- 
dit , vrerii what miiiht yet remain of the influence of the Councils of 
Cou-tance and Basle, and secured the final triumph of the court 
of Eome in ecclesiastical affairs. If we leave the church, and 
cast an eye upon philosophy, upon the unshacMed career of the 
haimn mind, we see two men arise, Bacon and Bescartos, tbo 
of tiiO' g^ceaiest- pdsMosc^hical revolution which the modem 
wpsM hm iiiitegon% and the -chiefe- of two schools disputing witit 
eirfi other for msfestery. It was also the Brilliant period of tho 
Italian iiteratoe, and the era in which French and Englislx lite- 
miure commmeed. Finally, it was the time during which tho 
great coloiiifs were planted and the most active developments 
«f tl» ownmercial system were stimulated. 

Thus, whether we regard the political, ecclesiastical, philoso- 
phical, or literary events of that epoch, we find them more 
nnmerom, varied, and important, than in all the ages that ImcV 
pr^Teded it. The activity of the human mind was manifested in. 
all dir«lia»s, relations of men amongst themselves, in 

tlieir reia&His with the .puhlic power, in the relationships - of 
states,^ and in prorely mteEectual operations ; in a word, it was'.an 
era of , great mm md great things. And during this very age, 
&e religious revo!u&xn which engages our attention was tho 
of xdl iis events, its predominant fact, that which gives to 
m name, and detOToaines its character.. Am^emgst ■ so many 
cai^ pla:^g so, important a.-'-pari^ the- Eeformation ' 
..most powerfully operative, that - to which, all' tho others ' 
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tended, and wliicli modified tliem all, or was by tbetti' itself 
modified. So mncb so, that our present task is to cbaracterise 
witli trutl'ifulness, to sum. up •witli precision, tbe event wliicli con- 
trolled all tlie others in an age of the most important events, the 
cause which effected more than all the others in an age of the 
most weighty causes. 

It will be evident how extremely difficult it is to gather facts 
so variousj so extensive, and so closely interwoven, into one clear 
historical conclusion. It is, however, necessary. When events 
are once consummated, when they have become history, the 
great and essential object with men is to find out the general 
facts, the connection of caxises and effects. This is, so to speak, 
the immortal portion of history, that to which aU generations 
have need of referring, in order to comprehend the past, and to 
comi)rehend themselves. Tins necessity for generalisation, for 
arriving at a rational deduction, is the most potent and the most 
glorious of all*the intellectual wants ; but in satisfying it, great 
care must be taken to guard against imperfect and precipitate 
generalisations. Nothing is more enticing than to yield to the 
pleasure of fixing immefiately, and at first sight, upon the general 
chai'actor and permanent results of such an era or such an event. 
The human mind is Hk© the human will, ever eager to come to 
the point, ifiipatient of obstacles and fetters, and urgent for con- 
clusions, willingly overlooking the facts wMch tease and embar- 
rass, it; but wlulst disregarmng them, it cannot destroy them, 
md they still subsist to convict it some day of error, and to con- 
deiim its precipitancy. There is but one means by which the 
huinan mind can escape tins danger, and that is, hy courageously 
and patiently devoting itself to the study of facts, before gene- 
ralisiug and forming conclusions. Facts are to the thought what 
the rules of morality are to the inclination. It is bound to ascer- 
tain them, and bear their weight ; and it is only when it has 
fulfilled this duty, and when it has formed an accurate idea of its 
extent, that it is permitted to expand its wings, and take flight to 
the lofty region whence it may .behold aU things in their entirety 
and tlieir results. If it insists upon mounting too quickly, and 
• withoht having gained a knowledge of all the territory which it 
has thence to contemplate, the chances of error and failure are 
beyond calculation. Jt happens as in the solution of an arith- 
metical question, where a preliminary mistake leads to others, ad 
wfmitimi. Thus in history, if in the fii'st labom’ all the facts 
have not been properly investigated, if the taste for precipitate 
generalisation has been indiscreetly indulged, it is impossible to 
assign limits to the consequent absurdities. 

By so emphatically dilating on this point, I am in some degree 
prejudicing myself. I have been necessarily restricted in this 
inquiry to attempts at generalising, to giving general summaries 
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of facts whicli we Iiave not had loimvc to stndy closely. Hjiving 
now arrived at an eijoch in which this task is much more difficult 
than* at any other time, and when the chatjces of error are ffir 
o-reater, I have judged it iny duty to he explicit in laying down, 
these positions, so that my own deductions may })o exposed to 
their test. Having done this, I shall now proceed to attempt 
upon the Reformation what I have dono upon other events--- 
namely, to endeavour to distinguisli its pvcdoiniruint Ihct, to 
•describe its general charactei"; in a word, to assign the station 
and the part of this great occurrenco in tho progress of 'Kuropcaii 
civilisation. 

It will be recollected in what state ^ve left Ruropo at tlio end 
of the fifteenth century. We witnessed in its course two great 
experiments at religious revolution or reform ; an experiment at 
legal reform by the councils, and oiio at revolutionary reform by 
the Hussites in Bohemia : both of them wo saw stified and failing 
in effect ; and yet we were made aware that it wib impossible to 
extinguish the spirit, and that it sure to reproduce itself 
under one form or another — that, in fact, what the fifteenth 
century had essayed, the sixteenth would inovxtal)ly accomplish. 
It is not my intention to recount tho details of tho religious re- 
volution of the sixteenth century ; I suppose them to be almost 
universally known. I am concerned merely with its general 
influence up»on the destinies of the Inmiaii race. 

When investigations have been made into tho causes which 
originated this great event, the adversaries of the 
have imputed it to accidents, to evils in the course of civilisation 
—for example, to 'the sale of , indulgences being intimsted to the 
Dominicans, which rendered th© Augustines jealous ; and as 
Luther was an Augustine, that this, therefore, was the deteimin- 
ing motive of the Reformation. Others have attributed it to tine 
ambition of the sovereigns, to their rivalship witii. tho ecclesias- 
tical power, and to the greediness of tho lay nobles, who wore 
anxious to get possession of tlic property of the church. It has 
been thus wished to explain the religious revolution solely by tlio 
worst features in mankind and in human aftairs— by private 
interests and personal passions. *' 

On the other hand, the friends and partisans of the Reformation 
have attempted to account for it by tho more necessity for effec- 
tive reform m the abuses of the church ; they have represented 
it as a redressing of religious grievances, as an nndcjdaldng con- 
ceived and executed with the solo design of reconstituting' the 
primitive and pm’e church. ISToithor the one nor tho other of 
these explanations appears to me well fbnndod, Tho second has 
more truth than the first; at least it is more nobl^ more in 
^cordance with the extent and importance of the event, hut yet 
I do not conceive it at all moi*© exact. In my opinion, tlie Eefor- 
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niation was neitlier an accident, tlie consequence of some great 
chance, or of some personal interest, nor a simple exliibition of 
religious improvement, the fruit of an imaginary perfection of 
liumanity and truth. There was a cause more powerful than all 
these would imply, and which, rises superior to all the particular 
causes. It was a great explosion for the iiherty of tlie human 
understanding, an uncontrollable demand for its free exercise of 
thought and judgment, by its own powers alone, upon facts and- 
ideas which Europe previously received, or was held bound to 
receive, from the hands of authority. It was a grand undertak- 
ing for the enfranchisement of human thought, and, to call things 
by their proper names, a rebellion of the human understanding 
against power in spiritual matters. Such is, as far as I can judge,, 
the veritable character, the general and predominant character, 
of the Eeformation. 

When we inquire into the state, at this epoch, of the human 
mind, on the one hand, and into that of the spiritual power of the 
church, which had the government of the human mind, on the 
other, wc arc struck W'itli a twofold fact. 

With regard to the human understanding, we perceive a much 
gi'cator activity, a much greater craving for development, than it 
had ever felt. This increased activity was the result of vaiuoim 
causes, which had been accumulating for ages. Eor example, 
there had been times in which heresies sprang up, occupied some 
space, and fell to ‘be replaced by others ; and there had been 
times in which philosophical opinions held the same course as 
heresies. The labours of the hxmian mind, both in the religious 
and philosophical sphere, had been accumulating from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century ; and tlie moment was at last 
come in wliich they were destined to liave. a result. I'urtlier- 
morc, all those means of instaction, instituted or authorised i.a 
the bosom of the cluirch itself, were far from being fruitless. 
Schools liad been founded, and from these schools issued men myt 
barren in knowledge, whoso mmibor increased daily. These men 
at length insisted upon thinking for themselves, and for their 
own guidance, for they felt tliemselves more fortified than they 
' had ever previously been. Einally came that revival and youth- 
ful vigorousness imparted to the human intellect by the restora- 
tion of antiquity, of which I have before described the progi'ess 
and effects. 

All these united causes communicated a highly energetic move- 
ment, an imperative necessity for advancement, to the mind of 
man in the sixteenth century. 

, The situation of tlie spiritual power, which exercised govern- 
ment over the human understanding, was very different; it had 
fallen, on the contraiy, into ' a state of inertness and stagnation. 
The political influence of the church, or of the court of Rome^ 
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■nras much attenuated ; the European society was no long-or in its 
exclusive possession^ hut had passed under the doiniiiiou of lay 
<roveminents. BfevertheleKi, the spiritual^ power preserved all its 
pretensions, all its prominonoo, and all its oxtenial importance. 

lisipponGsd to it wlijifc iitXH 1001*0 tliiin oiioc occurred to old 
o-overnments. The majority of tho ooinplaiuts that were alIeo.ed 
^•ainst it were scarcely better foimdod tiiaii in inany such oiit- 
•cries. It is not true that the court of Romo was higlily tyramiical 
in the sixteenth century, or tliat the abuses, properly bo called, 
were more numerous or glaring tban they luul been at other 
times. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical governinout bad never 
perhaps been more easy, more tolerant, or jboj’O disponed to let 
things take their com*se, provided the rights it had bitherto en- 
joyed were so far recognised as not to render them inoporative, 
provided it were assured its previous existence, and were paid its 
^accustomed dues. It would ■ml.Iiiigly have left the Imman mind 
imdisturbed, if the human mind would Imvo been equally com- 
placent with it. But it is precisely whon govemmentB have least 
vigour, when they do least nuschief, tlmt they are attacked, 
Because men can then do so, whereas formerly they could not. 

It is therefore evident, from the mere examination of the state 
of the human mind at this era, and of that of its govennnont, 
tliat the character of the Reformation must have been, a new 
hurst of liberty, a grand rebellion of human intellect. This was 
imdoubtedly the predominant cause, that which roso above all 
the others; a cause more Mue 3 #ial than all the mterests either 
•of nations or of soverei^s, than the demand for 
4 SO caHed, than the . desire foir the redraiss of those grievances 
wMch w^e complained of at that j^od, 

I will suppose that after the Beforniation had broken out for 
some years, when it had paraded all its protcnsionH, and inven- 
toried all alleged grievances, the spiritual power had sudden! v 
fallen into agreement with it, and had said, « Well, so bo it, I will 
reform aR; I will revert to an order of things .moro just and 
religious. I will suppress all annoyances, arbitrary intorforonccs, 
nnd tributes ; even in matters of faith I will modify, ro-iiituiprot 
nnd return to the primitive meanings. But the grievances bein^ 
thus redressed, I will preserve my position; I will be, as for- 
merly, the government of the human mind, with tho same power 
and the same rights.’ Would tho religious rovolutio.u have been 
satisfied with these terms, and stopped in its course? I think 
not; I believe firmly that it would have continued its career, 
and that, after demanding reform, it would have claimed liberty, 
yhe crisis of the sixteenth century was not simply a reforming one* 
^was essentially revolutionary. It was impossifolo to remove 
feom it that character in any instance, or its inherent merits and 
fdefkilts; it had all tho consequent efiects of such a cliaractor. 
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Let ns cast a glance at tlie consequences of the Reformation ; 
lot us see what it mainly, and above all things, effected in the 
different countries in wMch it was developed. It is to he ob- 
served that it was developed in very various and distinct situa- 
tions, in the midst of very unequal chances. Now, if we lind 
that, if in spite of the diversity of situations and the inequality of 
chances, it everywhere followed an identical bent, achieved an 
identical result, and preserved an identical character, it will bo 
•clear that this character, which thus surmounted all the diver- 
sities of situation, and all the inequalities of chance, must be the 
fundamental character of the event, and that the result thus 
obtained must be that wliich it essentially aimed at. 

Now, wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
prevailed, if it did not work out the complete enfranchisement of 
the human mind, it procured it a new and considerable increase 
■of liberty. It undoubtedly left thought subject to all the risks of 
liberty or servitude as to political institutions, but it abolished or 
disarmed the spiritual powex*, the systematic and formidable 
government of the thought. TMs result the Reformation attained 
amid the most opposite combinations. In Germany there was 
no political liberty, nor did the Reformation introduce it; indeed 
it rather strengthened than weakened the power of princes, and 
was more adverse to the jGree institutions of the middle ages than 
favoui'able to their development. Nevertheless, it aroused and 
sustained a liberty of thought in Germany greater perhaps than 
anywhere else. In Denmark, a country where absolute power 
prevailed, where it penetrated even into the municipal institu- 
tions, as well as into the general ones of the state, the influence 
of the Reformation wrought the enfranchisement and free exercise 
of thought in all its directions. In Holland, amidst a republic, 
and iix England, under a constitutional monarchy, and in spite of 
a religious tyranny loxig of a very harsh order, the emancipation 
of the human intellect was likewise accomplished. Einally, in 
Prance, in a situation which seemed the least favourable to the 
effects of the religious revolution, in a country where it had been 
subdued, there even it was a principle of intellectual indepen- 
. deuce* and freedom. Up till 1685 — ^that is to say, until the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes — ^thp Beformatiou held a legal exist- 
ence in Prance. During that long space of time it wrote and 
discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write and discuss also. 
This fact alone, this war of pamphlets and conferences between 
the old and the new opinions, disseminated in Prance a liberty 
mucli more real and active than is gencraUy imagined; a liberty 
which conclucGd to the prosperity of science and morality, and to 
the improvement of the French clergy, as well as to the advan- 
tage of thought in general,. Let us look at the discussions of 
Bossuet with Claude, and at the whole of the religious polemics 
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tliat period, and display of liberty upon any other topic. 

,ve sanctioned a sirn ^ ond the opliosito party enjoyed inora 
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in the sevcntcci 
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opposite party enjoyed more 
Dili century than was allowed 
The religious spirit was then 


liberty in ... ^^giacs. The religious spirit was tlieu 

to any peKon ^ d its questions witli far less reserve, 

much bolder, and . jJ„„clon in his Teleinaduis. This 

than tlie Pd^tioal spii , ' ^ revocation of the Edict of 

state of things did no outburst of the human intellect 

Kantes. . Now, from 1685 to forty years; and tlic 

in the mghteenth cen ^ y jn furtliornnco of intoUcctual 

ever it pla^ ^ ^neral, predominant, and invarialilo result, a 
.^rushed, t activity and liberty of thought, a 

^,S:ordeLy to the emancipation of the human imderstanding 

‘'Tnd^fri^had the Befonnation this constant result, Imt it 
««#edto none other; wherever that obtoined,it was cou- 
t^ntei ^d veiT rai-ely souglit for anything further, so nmch was 
irthe^-to^dwork of the “event, its pr mitivo and fundammita 
Siamcter! Thus in Geiunany, so far rom demanding political 
Bbm-ty, it accepted, I will not say politic^ semtudo, but tho 
absent of freedom. In England, it consented to the hierarcb^^^^ 
constitution of the clergy, and the existence of a oteoh as Ml of 
abuses as ever the Eoman cliurck to 

xKjwer 

Suhbom in many respects, tos showed itself so accommodatiug 
and supple* Because it had achieved the general tact to which iti 
tended— the abolition of the spiritual power, and the enfranchise- 
ment of human thought. I repeat, wherever it attained that 
objeck it easily reconched itself to all systems and situations. 

Now let us take the reverse side of this examination, and let us 
see what happened in those countries where, the religious revolu- 
tion did not penetrate, or was early stifled, or was unable £o gain' 
any development. History shows that the human mind was not 
enfranchised: two great countries, Spain and Italy, distinctly 
attest the fact. Whilst in those portions of Europe where the 
Eeformation has held an important station, the human mtoHoct 
has taken, in the three last eexxturies, an activity mid freedom 
previously unknown, in those where it has not penetrated it lias 
fallen in the same epoch into weakness and inertness; insomuch, 
tliat the trial and the counter-trial have been made, as it wore, 
i^multaneously, and produced analogous results. 

^Hfaerefore the essential character of the Eeformation, the most 
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<'-eneral consequence of its influence, tlie predominant fact of its 
destiny, was the outbui’st of thought and the abolition of absolute 
power in spiritual matters. 

I call it a/aci5, and I say so designedly. The emancipation of 
the human intellect was in reality, in the course of the Eeforma- 
tion, a fact rather than a principle, a result rather than an inten- 
tion. The Eeformation in this respect, I think, performed more 
than it had undertaken, more perhaps than it even wished. 
Unlike many other revolutions which have remained greatly in 
arrear of what they intended, in which the event has fallen far 
short of the design, the consequences of the Eeformation snrpixssed 
its views. Jt is greater as an event tUan as a system ; what it 
effected it did not fully foresee, nor would have fully avowed. 

What Avere the reproaches which its adversaries constantly 
fulminated against the Eeformation ? Which of its results did 
they cast, so to speak, in its teeth to reduce it to silence ? 

Two principal ones: Is^, the juultiplicity of sects, the boundless 
license of the understanding, the destruction of all spiritual autho- 
rity, and the dissolution of the religious society as a whole ; 2cZ, 
tyranny and persecution. ‘You provoke license,’ said they to the 
reformers; ‘yon produce it; and \vhen it appears, yon wish to 
restrain and repress it. And how do you repress it? By the 
harshest and most violent measures. You also persecute heresy, 
and by virtue of an illegitimate authority.’ 

Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed against the 
Eeformation, severing the purely dogmatical questions, and these 
are the two fundamental upbraidings to which it will be found 
they always redxice themselves. 

The refomed party was gi'oatly embarrassed at these accusa- 
tions. When the nmltqflicity of sects was objected to it, instead of 
avowing the fact, and asserting the legitimacy of their free deve- 
lopment, it anathematised sectarians, deplored their appearance, 
and denied them. Was it taxed with persecution? It defended 
itself with some .perplexity; it alleged necessity; and had, as it 
said, the right to repress and punish error, for it was in possession 
of the truth. Its. dogmas and institutions were alone legitimate; 
.and if the Eoman church had no authority to punish the re- 
formers, it was- because it was in the wrong as against them. 

, And when it was not its enemies, but its own offspring, that 
upbraided the dominant party in the Eeformation with its persecu- 
tions, when the sectarians, whom it anathematised, said to it, ‘We 
only do what you have done; we only separate ourselves as you 
have separated yourselves/ it was still more puzzled to find an 
answer, and very frecquently only replied by additional rigour. 

Thus, in fact, whilst labouring for the destruction of absolute 
power in spiritual matters, the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
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ri It was busy enfraacHsing tbe linman iniiiJ, and st!!I 

by the lawrin practice it ^yxs gmugpro- 

v.^enceto°free exainmation, whilst in tbeoiT it was merely p„r- 

ri^inf' to substitute a legitimate for aJuUemtunatc power. It did 
rile to tbe fii-st cause, nor descend to tbe bisfc comoqnenoes, 
fV own work. Hence it fell into a twofold^ faxilt On the one 
htuii it neither knew nor respected all the rights of the Iiuman. 
tliuii'^ht; at the moment that it clamotired for them, for its owii 
l^ihoof it -violated them with others. On the other hand, it wto 
unable ri<^litlT to estimate the rights of authority m the mtellec- 
tnal order of things r I do not speak of coercive axithoiityj which 
could possess no rights in. ^sneh matters, bnt of the pin ely moi*al 
authority, acting upon the understanding alone, and mcroly by 
Wiiy of influence. The greater part of the reformed coimtries 
were deficient in a good organisation of the intellectual society, 
and in regtaafcing the action of old and general opinions. They 
could notreconcile the rights and demands of past times or tradi- 
tion -with those of liberiy; and the cause was undoubtedly owing 
to this circumstance, that the Eeformation never fully compx’o- 
hendeci and accepted either its own principles Qv its own conse- 
f] lienees. 

Foenee, also, it was invested Avith a certain aspect of inconsis- 
tency and narroAV-Biindedness which frequently gave a hold and 
advantage over it to its adversaries. These latter know perfectly 
well both what they were doing and what they dosii'od; they 
traced their conduct to certain principles, and avowed all their 
TOnseqaoMjes. There has never been a government more con- 
sistent and systenratic than that of the Eoman ckurda* In prac- 
the ©otei of Borne- hae:-- 'greatly vacil^ and yielded, much 

more Uban tim K«^oimation- hut in principle, it has far more com- 
pletely followed out its own system, and held a conduct infinitely 
more coherent in all its parts. This perfect knowledge of what is 
done, m4 what is wiidied to he done, this complcto and thought- 
ful adoption of a doctrine and a design, give considerable strength 
xo a i»rty. The religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
presented in its progress a striking example of it. It is well 
known that the principal power instituted to contest with It was 
the order of Jesuits. Take a glance at their history; they 
everAwhew failed; and wherever they interfex-ed to any extent, 
taey brou^t misfortune upon the cause they meddled Avith. 

-race of kings was. their victims; in Spain, the- 
ix^4>Ie. ^ The eternal natere of things, the development of modem 
cn ilisation, and the liberty of the human understanding all those 

^t wMch' the Jesuits were called \ ^ 

Sr vanquished them. And not only did 

were constrained to 

AO lustre or grandeur marked, their actions ; they per- . ■ 
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formed no brilliant events, nor did they put in movement im- 
posing’ masses of men ; they transacted matters by under-hand,, 
obscure, and subordinate modes — ^ways which were not at all 
calcxilated to strike the ima,gination, or to secure for them that 
public sympathy which is attracted by great circumstances,, 
whatever may be their principle and design. The party against 
which they strove, on the contraiy, was not only victorious, but 
conquered with renown, effecting great things by great means 
it aroused the people, strewed Europe with fflustrious men, and 
changed in the ffice of clay the fate and constitution of states* 
In fact, everything was against the Jesuits, both fortune and 
appearances ; noitlier the good sense wliich decides success, nor 
the imagination which has need of pomp, were consulted in theix' 
career. And yet nothing is more certain than that they had 
greatness ; a great idea is attached to their name, their influence,, 
and their history. It is because they knew what they were 
doing, and what they wished to do ; because they had a full and 
clear conception of the principles upon wliich they acted, and of 
the object to which they conduced— that is to say, they had gi’an- 
deur of thought and of intention, which saved them from thci 
ridicule which is always attached to repeated reverses and despi- 
cable means. Where, on the contrary, the event was greater than 
the design, where a knowledge of the first principles and final 
results of the action seemed to be wanting, there remained some- 
thing imperfect, inconsistent, and contracted, which placed the 
very conquerors in a sort of rational and philosophical inferiority 
that has sometimes made its influence be felt in events. This, 
was, I conceive, the weak side of tho lleformation in tho contest 
between tho two spii'itiml systems, the old and tho new, which 
frequently embarrassed its situation, and prevented it from de- 
fending itself as efilciently as it ought to have done. 

I might consider tho rdigious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury under several other aspects. I liave said notliing, nor intend 
to say anything, upon its purely dogmatical phase, upon what it 
effected in religion, px*operly so called, or as to the relations of the 
human soul with Ood and eternity; but I might exhibit it in the 
^variety of its relations with tlie social order, deducing throughout 
results of immense importance. Eor example, it recalled religion 
to the bulk of tho laymen, to the world of the faithful ; previously, 
religion was, so to sf)eak, tho exclusive domain of the clergy, of 
the ecclesiastical order, who distributed its consolations, but alone 
disposed of the groundwork, and almost solely possessed the right 
to speak of it. The Eeformatiop caused religious doctrines to re- 
enter into general circulation, and it reopened the field of faith 
to believers, into wliich they had lost their right to penetrate. It 
had, at the same time, a second result: it banished, . or nearly so, 
religion from politics ; it restored independence to the temporal 
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moment that religion re-ontcred, so to 
r,o<«ession of the faithful, it parted from the 
In the reformed countries, notwithstand- 
of ^clesiastical constitutions in England even, 
1- 'constitution is more akin to the ancient order of 
spiritual power has no longer any serious idea of 

rt the temporal. , -nr* 

Y iiiiYiit enumerate many other consectnences of the Reforma- 
l>ut I must restrain myself, and be satisfied with having 
^roiieht out its principal character -.the emancipaitioii of the 
huin.in understanding, and the abolition of absolute power m the 
sriritnal order of tilings; an abolition winch undoubtedly was not 
4 but nevertheless the greatest advance in that direction 

m ’AiJi lud been made uj) to our own time. 

before concluding, I sliall say a few words upon the striking 
s hu i lari tv of destiny that is obseiwable between the 'civil and the 
rdigioas societies, ’'in the revolutions to which they -have been 
subjected in the history of modern Europe. 

Ac Christian society commenced, as I before explained when 
i^peaking of the church, by being a perfectly free society, formed 
M>lely l>v virtue of a common creed, without institutions, without 
properly so called, regulated merely by moral and 
f '. tt lifting powers, according to the wants of the moment. Civil 
iiho commenced in Europe, partially at least, by bands of 
L.>r’.»arkms ; a society perfectly free, in which each remained be- 
cau^4; he wished it, without laws or instituted powers. Upon the 
tenasination of that state, wliich could not he reconciled with any 
grmt socisd development, the religious society placed itself under 
m govarisment esseniaaily aristocratical ; it was governed by the 
rler^, the hisliops, councils, and ecclesiastical aristocracy. A fact 
of the same nature occurred in the civil society, upon issuing out 
if barlmrisan, it falling equally under the domination of an aristo- 
rniey or laj-feudaiism. The religious society left the aristocratic 
foraa to enter that of pure monarchy ; for such was the purport of 
tW triumph of the court of Rome over the councils and over the 
Eiir»|>ean ecclesiastical aristocracy. The same revolution was 
accomplished in civil society ; it was also by the destmiction 
of ilhe arishxjratical power that royalty prevailed and took pos- 
-V. of the European world. In the sixteenth century, an 
iii^unectiaa broke out in the bosom of the religious society 
i. a-t the system of pure monai'chy, against absolute power 
u. -pintual things. This revolution drew in its train, estab- 
Ld*cd and consecrated, the spirit of free inquiry in Europe. In 
our own tiays, we have witnessed a similar event in the civil 
'X absolute power has been equally attacked 

societies have gone 
the same vicissitude^ and suffered the same revohi- 
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tions; but the religious society has always been in the van in 
this career. 

We arc now in possession of one of the great facts of modern 
society^ — the spirit of free inquiry, or the liberty of the human 
understanding. We have also seen that, at the same time, poli- 
tical centralisation prevailed almost everywhere. In my next 
lecture I shall treat of the English Kevolution — that is to say, of 
the event in which the spirit of free examination and pure 
monarchy, botli the results of the progress of civilisation, found 
tlieinsolves for the first time in array. 
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effects of ' 

, t ,-n aie course of the sixteenth cent^.aB 
\Vc Uvc seen that, xa ^ European society had 

U..> ckineuts and f_t3_the spirit of free mq.airy, and 

;..Uicre-i two essentia^ iu_ the religious 

iho f utr.iU-ation ot Ppwer. emancipation of the 

«™SgVo.u„.a a»i. 

XT 4-^a facts was pretty sure at some 
A s-.r,i-;rle ^erg was sometliag contrafictory he- 

j „ vkI u. take place, tor u absolute power in spiritual 

txetn ttof ; in temporal affairs; the One pro- 
affairs, and the ^clerfasticid monarchy, and the other 

rooted the decay of the ol ii]t,e3.ties of feudal and borough 

,.rkctc-d t m lu^oyhe^ as we have seen, 

Tueir , religious society marched quicker 

^ ' -' ^.’'or^rcMfthe fiitfame forth at the peiiod of the 

i • tlioucrM, whilst the last only de- 

. nihuKiu^enicnt of ^ ■ Qj^entratiou of all the powers. 

f *” acoiming from their similarity, did not 

contoSI natures. They were ^h an 
ervai^B, hut afrvto^s linked to diffe- 

of dtetin^ ™“,f^if^T;rwhh^elohS’h^ 
m time. That they should clash with each other be- 

forr they succeeded in blending harmoniously, was inevitable. 

* Their^first hatde-field was England. The pnnoiple of.*® 

E^Sr Rcvoluuon was the struggle of &ee mquiry the fruit of 

^Et-furmation. against the ruin of all political liberty, the fnut 

.if ilw ..nv-tess of pure monarchy; an attenipt to abolish ahsoMe 

}K,«tr in tempoi^ as well as in spiritual affairs. Such is the 

.‘•tu.vrm^‘r of that revolution in the course of our civihsation. 

by 4 x 4 contest occur in England rather than elsewhere. 

WLk were revolutions of a political character more nearly 

with those of a moral character in that country. 



Da the continent? x-l 

The royalty had undergone the same vicissitudes as the 

^satlnenti ; in the reign of die OSidors, it reached a pitch of con- 
«i«fiwrfbofi and energy which it liad never before known. I do 
■ nam#, »8fcwa.j'& u> saj that the practical despotism of the Tudors was- - 
rteatj or more hurtful to England^ than that of their pre- 
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decessors had been. There were, I have no doubt, quite as many 
acts of tyranny, exactions, and violations of right under the 
Plantagenets as under the Tudors, and perhaps more. I am also 
of opinion that at this epoch the government of monarchy on the 
continent was more rough and arbitrary than in England. The 
new fact under the Tudors consisted in absolute power becomino" 
systematic; royalty pretended to a primitive, indefeasible sove- 
reignty, and assumed a tone and held a language which it had 
not previously ventured upon. The theoretical pretensions of 
Henry VIII., Elizabctli, James I., and Cliarles I., 'were hxr diffe- 
rent from those put forth by Edward I. or Edward III., although 
practically the power of these last-named kings was neither less 
arbitrary nor extensive. I repeat, it was the principle or rational 
system of the monarchy which changed in England, during the 
sixteenth century, rather than its practical power ; royalty claimed 
to be absolute and superior to all laws, even to those which it 
, declared itself willing to respect. 

On the other hand, the religious revolution was not accom- 
plished, in England as upon the continent; it was the work of the 
kings themselves. Not that the seeds of a popular refoiun had 
not long existed there also, and even put forth Some shoots, which 
in aU probability would liave grown rapidly to maturity, but 
Henry Till, took the initiative, and royalty led the way to revo- 
lution. It thence resulted, at least in the beginning, that as a 
reform of ecclesiastical abuses and tyranny, as a libei'ation of the 
human mind, the English reformation wjis much less complete 
than on the continent. It was made, as a matter of course, in the 
interests of its authors. The Idng and the retained ei)iscopacy 
divided the spoils, both of wealth and of power, of the preceding 
govei'nment, the papacy. The consequence was not long in being 
felt. It was said that the refoimation was made, -ft’hilst the 
greater part of the motives winch had rendered it desirable still 
subsisted. It reappeared, therefore, under the popular form, 
(xhnnourmg against the bishops as it had exclaimed against the 
court of Borne, and accusing them of being so many popes. 
Whenever the general fate of the religious revolution was jeo- 
"l^rdised, whenever it was a question of war against the ancient 
church, idl portions of the reformed party ralSed together, and 
confronted the common enemy; but the danger being over, the 
internal struggle recommenced, the popular reformation renewed 
its attack on the royal and aristocratical reformation, denounced 
its abuses, complained of its tyramiy, and called upon it to keep 
its promises, and not td reproduce the power which it had so 
recently subverted. » 

About the same epoch, a movement for liberation, a craving for 
political liberty fonnerly unfelt, or at least not strongly, arose in 
the civil society. In the course of the sixteenth century, the 
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;it tlie same 
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time territorial wealth or landed property 
-.d liaftds to a great extent. Sufficient attention has not 
, . , id to the fact contained in the increased division of landed 

.n 'Ciu the sixteenth century, in conseciuenoe of the iniin of the 
Ida! arisUK-rac v, and from many other ca^es vvluch it wonld ho 
, n-iious to enumerate here. AU authorities show us the nutii- 
r of landed proprietors prodigiously augmenting, and estates 
ui-sin-T in a ureat measure into the possession of tlio gening or 
Lnall nohilitv; and the burgesses. The high nobility, or House of 
I iini< was at the commencement of the seventeenth century not 
nVarlv rich as the House of Commons. There was therefore 
iii /Teat development of industrial resources and a great mutation 
ijdhmded projterty at one and the same time. Contemporary 
m itls thes-e two facts came up a third, the new movement of mind. 
Tile reign of Elizabeth is perhaps the era of the greatest litcrai'y 
»mi phScwphical activity in England, the epoch of fertile and 
tlioisfhts. The Puritans pushed mhesita^^ to all the 
€oisf««xue»ees of a narrow but strong doctrine ; other Spirits, less 
momi and more liberal, careless of principle or system, welcomed 
With eagemeiiis all ideas which promised satisfaction to their 
lunosity or aliment to their zeal for knowledge. Whorever the 
raoveinent is hailed with delight, liberty soon becomes 
a necessity, and it promptly passes from the public mind into the 

In some of the continental countries where the Kefoimation 
hail bitdce® out, a desire of the same nature, a certain longing for 
Mlwrty, had. inde^ manifested itself also, but the means 
ssteowsw w€»' wanting to- this new spirit ; it knew not where to 
im fining no basis either in institutions or manners, but 

mmmkmmg vague and uncertain, seeking in vain how to set about 
sawfjwg itself. In England, it hapx>ened quite otherwise : there 
feh« of fiolitical liberty, which reappeared in the sixteenth 
aB»leiy\ consequent upon the Eeformation, had a basis and means 
^ artion in the ancient institutions, and in the whole social state, 
Tftere is no jierson who is ignorant of the first origin of the free 
iiMfUtiitions of England, or bow the coalition of the great larons " 
in wrested from King John Magna CJiarta. It is not so 

life; rally known that the great charter was renewed and con« 
?:..rTued at inepeated intervals by the. majority of the kings. There ' 
more tlmn thirty confirmations of it between the thirteenth 
am.i centuries. And not only, was the charter con- ■ 

hrtn&h but new' statutes were made in order to strengthen and 
it. .h eontmued to snhsist, therefore, without break or 
y??*!'. House of Commons was formed, ^ 

us place m the y erne institutions of the country!^ ' 

, the race of the Plantagenets , that it veritably took ■. 
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root ; not that it played any great part in the state at that epoch, 
for the government, properly so called, did not come within the 
scope of its functions, even as a mere influence j it inUrfered. only 
when it was called upon by the king, and almost always did so 
with reluctance and hesitation, as if fearing to engage and com- 
promise itself; and displaying no eagerness to augment its power. 
!Biit when it concerned the defence of private rights, the fortunes 
or dwellings of the citizens, individual liberty, in a \vord, the 
House of Commons upon such occasions performed its mission 
with great energy and constancy, and established all the prin- 
ciples which have become the basis of the English constitution. • 
After the l^laiitagenets, and especially under the Tudors, the 
House of Commons, or ratlfer the whole parliament, presents 
itself under another aspect. It ceased to defend individual liberty 
so strenuously as under the Platitagenets. Arbitrary arrests, and 
violations of fnavate rights, became much more frequent, and 
were oftener passed over in silence. As a counteipoiso, the par- 
liament held a greater place in the general government of the 
state. Henry VIIL, for instance, needing a yiiblic support or 
». instrument in order to change the religion of the country, and to 
reo-ulate the succession to the throne, made use of the parliament, 
and especially of the House of Commons. Under the Planta- 
genets it had been an instrument of resistance, an assertor of pri- 
vate rights ; under the Tudors it becpie an instrument of govern- 
ment, a participator in general politics j so that, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, although it had* served or suffered almost all 
descriptions of ' tyranny, its importance had nevertheless greatly 
increased; its power was founded — that power upon wliich, in 

truth, representative government is based. 

Therefore, when we refer to the state in which the free insti- 
tutions of England stood at the end of the sixteenth century, we 
find the following f^ts r—Eirst, certain maxims and principles of 
liberty, which had been constantly recorded, and of which the 
country and the legislature had never lost sight; secondly, certain 
precedents or examples of liberty, greatly mingled, it is true, with 
contrary precedents and examples, but sufficing to legitimate and 
•give e’fficacy to remonstrances, and to support the advocates of 
liberty in the struggle commenced against arbitrary power or 
tyranny; thhdly, cei'tain special and local institutions, fruitful as 
seeds of liberty, as juries, the right of assembly, and of being 
armed, and the independence of the municipal administrations 
and jurisdictions ; fourthly, and finally, the parliament and its 
power, of which royalty had more need than ever, as it had 
alienated the greater part of its independent revenues, its do- 
mains, feudal rights, &c. and was obliged to have recourse, for its 
own sustenance, to the vote of the country. 

The political state of England in the sixteenth century was 
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firom tliat of tlio continGnt. In spit© of tlie 
tJiHS quite m”aors and in spite of the systematic predomi- 
nwTe”'of pfte monarchj^ there was nevertheless a substantial 
t'XJd Luredmeans of action for the new spirit of hberty. 

T^rnatiomti demands were therefore coincident at this epoch 

in EnXd. On the one hand, a dem^d for religious revotoon 
ind liberlv amidst the reformation alroady introduced; and on 
ilm otimr, I demand forpolitical liberty amidst the pure monarchy 
then in progress. These two spirits were also ena,hled to adduce, 
fortSt advancement, what had previously occurred m 

ehher the one or the other direction. As was nato^, they foraied 
^ alliance. The par^ bent on the puismt of r^gioim reform, 
invoked poUtical Uberty to the succour of its fmii audits con- 
science against the king and the bishops ; and the friends of 
TOhtical liberty courted the aid of the popular reformation. The 
two parties tmited to straggle agamst absolute power m temporal 
and in^iritoal atos—p. power altogether concentrated m the 
liands of the Mng. Such was the oi^in and meaning of the 
fiaaiMi revolntion. \ ,, x. 

It was essentiaHj consecrated toithe defence or the conquest of 
lihertw To the religions party it was a means, to the political 
partv“an object; hat with both, the question at issue was one of 
Mberty, and they were obliged to pursue it in common. There 
was not any real religions quarrel between the Episcopal and the 
Fiiritaniail parties; the contest was not joined upon dogmas, 
upon objects of faith, properly so called; not that there wore not 
betw^nthOT sabstanlaal difiermmes of opinicm upon 
aggiiM ri gijESKEiid. hot 'that ' was. not „.lhe principal and capital 

imMier m dilute between feeam TracticaX liberty was what the 
Tmitm- wished to wrest firom the Episcopal party, and it 

wm for ttet it stan^led. There was, undoubtedly, also a reli- 
gious paafy^ which had a system to found, and peculiar dogmas, an 
ecel^itt^lcal discipline and constitution of its own, to make pre- 
— namely, the Presbyterian party; but although it laboured 
to attMn its objects with all its might, it was not in a condition 
to pfut forward all its claims in these respects. Placed upon the 
defensive, oppressed by the bishops, and unable to effect anything'' 

•«sri c»5n/»ofnn rsf — ?+.a Ti Af'PRfla.'T’V' sv.lluAffl 


aiJU csiitrxa--“juijt;irujg w£ba jLua. iii w.i« jpj.cuuju3umcijuu xu wixo, 

indeed, the general interest and common object of all the parties 
which co-operated in the movement, however great their daver- 
sity. Taking everydum^ therefore, into consideration, the Eng-, 
iish revolution was ei^ntialiy political. It was accomplished 
naaidst a reli^ous people, and in a religious age, and religious 
Mesas and passions served it as instruments ; but its fundamental 
and definitive end. were ^ political— the establishment of. 
die abolition of absolute power.- 
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I shall go through the different phases of this revolution, and 
decompose it into the great parties which followed each other in 
•]t I will afterwards connect it with the general course of Eui'O- 
•nean civilisation, and denote its place and influence therein. It 
wiU be seen by the detail of facts, as it appeared at first sight, 
that it was really the earliest shock of the free spirit of inquiry 
with pure monarchy, the earliest explosion of the antagonistic 
principles of those two great powers. 

Three principal parties came forward in tliis influential crisis ; 
three revolutions were in some sort continued and successively 
produced upon the stage. In each party, in each revolution, two 
several parties were allied and marched in conjunction— the one 
■of a political, and the other of a religious cast. The first took 
the lead, and the second followed, but each was necessary to the 
other* insomuch that the twofold character of the event is dis- 
tinctly marked in all its phases. nn 

The first party which appeared — that under whose banner aii the 
others at first ranged themselves— was the party aiming at legal 
reform. When the English revolution comnienced, when the Long 
Parliament assembled in 1640, every one said, and many sincerely 
believed that a legal reform would meet all difficulties, and that 
there w^ sufficient in the ancient laws and usages of the country 
to affijrd a remedy for afl abuses, and to establish a system of 
government in perfect conformity with the public desire. This 
nartv loudly blamed, and was sincerely anxious to prevent illegal 
taxation, arbitrai*y imprisonments, and all ^ts, in facl^ condemned 
bv the recognised laws of the land. At the base of its ideas was 
the belief in the sovereignty of the king — ^that is to say, in abso- 
lute cower A secret instinct forewarned it that there was in 
that dogma sometHng false and dangerous, so it wuld '^-fflinglj- 
liave avoided allnsionto it; hnt urged to estrenuty, and forced 
to explain itself, it admitted that there resided in royalty a power 
superior to all human origin and aU oontro^ and defended it when 
needful. It held, at the same time, that this sovereignty, ahsolnte 
in nrin'ciple, was hound to respect in its exercise certain rul^ 
and fOKM, and that there were certain limits beyond which it 
• S ^t go; and furthei-more, that these rules, form^ and 
S were sdficiently established and guaranteed in Jtfaffna 
<7/iarta, in the confirmative statutes, ^d in jjfie old commo 

Tnd oreaSv encroached^ that the bishops had too much power, 
that teeh jurisdiction was too exteiisive, and that ?^^7t 

Trestrict it. and keep guard over its exercise, 

strongly attered to episcopacy, not only as 
^ tutioS, and as a system of church KfeS- 

saxy sWport to the royal prerogative, and as a means tor detenu 
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ing and sustaining tlie supremacy of the king in religious affairs. 
The doctrines of the sovereignty of the king, in the political 
order of things, to be exorcised according to legal recognised 
forms and within the like liinits, and of the supremacy of the 
king in religious matters, administered and sup}>orted by episco- 
pacy, were maintained in the twofold system of the legal party, 
i ts chief men wore Clarendon, Oolepepper, Lord Clapel, and even 
Lord Falkland, altbongb a warmer advocate for poijular liberties^ 
and it reckoned in its ranks almost ail the great lords who were 
not servilely devoted to the court. 

Behind tl'icni advanced a second part}^, wliicli I will call tliat of 
])<)litical revolution. This held tliat the ancient guarantees, tlio 
ancient legal barriers, liad been, mid were, insviihcient; that a groat 
change, a veritable revolution, wais re.(|iurc.d, not in the forms, hat 
in the real essence, of the govcriuncnt; that it was necessary to 
deprive the king and his council of their independent power, and 
place political prepoudorance in the House of Oonnnons ; and that 
the government, properly so called* belonged to that assembly and 
its chiefs. This party did not investigate its own ideas or inten- 
tions so clearly or systematically as I’ have done, but tbeso were 
the main features of its political doctrines and tendencies. In- 
stead of the absolute sovereignty of the king, or of pure monarchy, 
it rested its belief in the sovoroiguty of the Mouse of (knnnions as 
represontiug the country. Under tins idea was concealed that of 
tlic sovereignty of the people, an idea of which the |)arty was far 
from estimating all the bearings, or from intending all the conse- 
quences, but which suggested itself to it, and was ombrocod imder 
the form of the sovereignty of the House of Commons. 

The religious party of the Presbyterians was closely imitcd with 
the party of political revolution. ‘The Presbyterians wished to 
edect a royolution in the church analogous to that which theix' 
allies meditated in the state. They %vished to have the church 
governed by assemblies (presbyteries), and to lodge religious 
liower in a hierarchy of asBemblies working into each other, as 
their allies wished to lodge political power in the House of Com- 
mons. But the Ih'csbytcriau revolution iviis more bold and com- 
])letG, for it aimed at changing the form, as well as the gi-oimd- 
work, of clmi'ch government, whilst the political liarty aspired 
only to disidace inliuences and preponderance, and did not con- 
template any overtmow in the fomi of the institutions. 

Thus the chiefs of the political party wore not all favourable 
to the Presbyterian organisation of tlie clmrcli. Bcveral of them— 
Hampden and Hollos, for example-— would have preferred a mo- 
derate episcopacy, restricted to functions purely ecclosuistical, and 
pox’mitting inci'etiscd liberty of conscience. However, they gave 
in to it, for they could not spare their fanatical allies. 

'A third party demanded still more. TMs alleged that it was 
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necessary to change at once the groundwork and the form of the 
government, that the whole political . constitution was vicious and 
<lisastrous. This party threw aside the’ past history of England, 
and rejected all national institutions and traditions, in order to 
found a new government upopi pure theory, in as far at least as it 
conceived a theory. It w’as not only a revolution in the govern- 
ment that it designed to accomplish, but also a social revolution. 
The party of which I , have just spoken, the party of political revo- 
lution, was anxious to. introduce great changes into the relations 
of the parliament with the crown, and wished to extend the power 
of the houses, especially of the Commons, to invest them with the 
riglit of nomination to great public offices, and with the supreme 
direction of general affiiirs ; hut its schemes of reform went not 
beyond these points. It had no idea of changing, for instance, the 
electoral, the judicial, the administrative, or the municipal system 
of the country. The republican party meditated all these changes, 
publicly asserted their necessity, and designed, in a word, to re- 
model not only the public powers, hut the social relations, and the 
distribution of private rights. 

Like the preceding, this party also was composed of a religious 
and of a political portion. In the latter class wore the real theo- 
retical republicans, Ludlow, Harrington, Milton, &c. ■ By their 
side were ranged the reptxhlicans from circumstances and interest, 
the principal chiefs of the army — Ireton, Cromwell^ and Lambert- 
all more or less sincere in their first impulse, hut soon controlled 
and led by personal view's and the necessities of their situation. 
Around them w'as rallied the religious republican party, composed 
of all the enthusiastic sects -which recognised no power as legiti- 
mate hut that of Jesus Christ, and, .whilst waiting for His coming, 
desired the government of His elect. At the tail of the party was 
a rather .considerable mimbor of libertines and fantastical 
dreamers, the foiuner promising themselves a career of licentiousr 
ness, the latter equality of goods and universal suffrage. 

In 1653, after, twelve years of contest, all these parties had suc- 
cessively appeared and failed in their designs. They ought at 
least to have been convinced of this result, and it is certain that 
the public was so. The legal party, quickly thrust aside, had seen 
the ancient constitution and laws spurned and trampled under 
foot, and innovations penetrating on all sides. The party of poli- 
tical revolution witnessed parliamentai’y forms x^nrish in the novel 
use to 'which it was wished to apply thorn ; after twelve y eai's of 
domination, it saw the House of Commons reduced, by tlie suc- 
cessive expulsion of the Royalists and the Presbyterians, to a very 
small number of members, despised and detested by the public, 
and utterly incapable of governing. The republican party seemed 
to have succeeded best ; it had, in appearance, remained master of 
the held of battle i the House of Commons counted scarcely more 
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tfean fifty or sixty metnberSj all republicans, llicy might belieyo 
SLud call themselves masters of the country ; but toe country 
resolutelv refused to allow itself to be governed by them, and they 
■were incapable of giving effect to their will in any quarter; they 
had no means of action either on the anny or the people. Ko 
social bond or safety any longer subsisted; justice was not ren- 
dered, or, if it were, it was not justice ; its adniijiistration was 
directed by party-spirit, chance, or malice. And not only wiis 
there an absence of all safety in the relations of society, but there 
was none even on the high roads ; they were covered tvith rob- 
bers and brigands. Thus physical as well as moral ixnarchy 
prevailed, and the House of Commons and the rex)ublican council 
of state were utterly inefficient to preseivc order. 

The three great parties of the Revolution, then, had boon suc- 
cessively called upon to conduct it, to govern the counti'y accord- 
ing to their ability and theories; and they had been found inca- 
pable of doing so ; they had all tliree completely failed, and wore 
writhing powerless. ^ It was then/ says Bossnet, ^ that a man was 
found who IdPt nothing to fortune that he could place beyond its 
reach ly counsel and foresight ;’ an expression quite erroneous, 
and which all history beKes. No man ever left more to fortune 
than Cromwell ; none ever exposed more to hazard, or proceeded 
with more temerity, without design or object, but the detenninar 
tion to go as far as ffite would permit him. Cromwell is charac- 
terised by a boimdless ambition and an admirable skill in con- 


wiarting each day and each circumstance into a means of progros- 
sb®, the art of turning fortune to account, without presuming to 
dfeeci ife. He display^ qualities such as perhaps no man who 
hm pmrmmd. a career at all analogous ever evinced ; ho was suited 
for all the phases the most distinct and varied, of the I’cvolution. 
He was equally a man for the first as for the last of its periods: 
in the begmnmg, the inst^tor of insurrection, the promoter of 
■anarchy, and the most fierce revolutionist in England; subse- 
quently, the man of reaction, the re-establislier of order and of 
wganisation; thus playing by himself alone all the parts 
which, in the usual course of revolutions, are divided amongst the 
potest actors. We cannot say that Cromwell was a Mirabeati • ' 
he wanM eloquence, and in the first years of tho Long Farliar 
ment, highly active, he made no figure. But he veus 

successively Bauton and Bonaparte. He had more than any other 
cmtnbut^ to prostrate power, and he raised it up because tioao 

site*^ a^d'^'n goveimnewt ufas requi- 

and aspi^ts to ihe conduct of one inisoi-ably faM j but 

*wM&rhad .government, tins man, ivhoso 

insatiable, who hod 
pushing fortune before him, and stayed by »o 

> * ® ^ goo*^ ®ensei pjmdenoe, and perception of the 
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practicable, sufficient to control liis most violent desiros* There 
is no doubt lie bad a keen relish for absolute power, and felt a 
strong inclinatioix to place the crown upon bis bead, and bequeath 
it to bis family. This latter purpose be abandoned, when be be- 
came timeously aware of the peril it would expose him to ; and 
with regal'd to absolute power, although be practically exercised 
it, be was of too sound an intellect not to comprehend that the 
feeling of bis ago was utteiiy repugnant to it, that the revolution 
in which be had co-operated, and wliich he liad followed in all its 
phases, had been directed against despotism, and that the irre- 
pressible desire of England was to be governed by a parliament, 
and according to parliamentary fornas. Therefore he, the despot, 
by taste and in fact, endeavoured to have a parliament, and to 
govern after a parliamentary fashion. He addressed himself suc- 
cessively to all parties ,* ho attempted to form a parliament with 
the religious enthusiasts, with the republicans, with the Fresby- 
terians, and with the officers of the army. He tried all possible 
means to constitute a parliament which could and would act with 
him. He sought in vain: all parties, when once seated in West- 
minster, wished to wrest b-om him the power he exercised, and 
to govern in their turn. I will not affirm that Cromwell’s piin- 
cipal motiv© was not Ms personal interest and gratification, but 
there is not the least doubt that if Im had tbro-wn up Ms power, 
he must necessarily have resumed it the next day; for Puritans 
•or royalists, republicans or officers, none others than Cromwell 
hirafielf were conditioned to govern with any order or justice. 
The experiment, in fact, had been made. It was impossible to 
permit the parliament — that is, the jDarties sitting in parliament — 
to assume an emi^ire which they could not preserve. Such, then, 
was the situation of Cronnvell; he governed by a system which 
he knew perfectly well was hateful to the country, and he exer- 
cised a power acknowledged to be necessary, but wMch was ac- 
ceptable to no one. His sway was not considered by any party 
ns a definitive, established govemeaent. The royalists, the Pres>^ 
byt®ri»s> and the republicans,, the army itself, the party which 
was. the most devoted to him, were all convinced tlrnt ho was only 
• a transitory master. At bottom, he never reigned over the imnds 
of men ; he was never anything in their eyes but a make-sMff^ a 
necessity of the moment. The Protector, absolute master of 
England, was obliged all his life to make use of force to retain 
power. Ho pa, rty cdidd govern as ho was able to do, yet none 
looked upon Mm with a kindly or favourable eye; on the con- 
traiy, he was constantly ^attacked by all. 

At his death, the ropublicans alone wore in so compact , an 
, order as to lay Imnds on power. They did so, and succeeded no 
better than they had formerly done. It was not from any want 
of oenfidonco in themselves, at least so far as dhe fanatics of the 
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A mmDlilet of Milton, piiHislicd at tlmt 

party were concerned. eutliusiasm, is entitled, ‘Au 

epoch, for Establishing the llopublic,’ The sclf- 

Easj and Prompt ^ They shortly relapsed 

conceit of these men w g they lunl ]>rcviouBly 

•f SJ-O. Ot tto ci Whiduumi 

e-vmced. Mo^ Eogtoration wiiH cifoutod. 

^“TUr^Soro^the Stuarts was a truly nntlonal <,acurrcuoe. 
•r 4- A ifcAlf With, the advantages oi an ancient govcinnicot, 

lu printed the rcmeuibrauces of tl.u 

ZX^aTdS tht"une with the fayourahio auspice. „f a 
new ^vernmeut, exposed to bo recent trial, and the aults and 
wei"-W of which had not been lately expeneneod. llie .mciunt 
Bionorcliy was the only system of go vernnieiit, which ior rtveiity 
ve irs had not been condemned for its uioap^ity and its bad .siic- 
k4 in the administration of the oonntiy. iBhose two causes rou- 

de«d the Kestoration popular: it was opposod on ly by the ih-ogs 

of^he violent parties; the public ralhed around it with giuafc 
good-will. In the opinion of the country at large, it was the only 
chance and means of forming a legal government, the tact ivluoh 
was most ardently desired by the oommiimty. llns was also 
what the Restoration undertook to effect, the promise of a logoi 
^••overninent was precisely what it held out» « . 

^ Tiie first royalist party which took the management of afiairs, 
after the return of Charles II., was in fact the .legal party, repre- 
sented by its ablest cliief,the high chancellor Clarendon; Prom 
1660 to 1667, Clarendon wa« prime, minister, and possessed of the 
neatest infiuence in England. Claxondon and his friends re- 
appeared with their ancient .system, the absohito Bovoreignty of 
thekLg, restrained witibdn legal limits, controlled in matters of 
taxation by the parliament, and in matters of private I'ight and 
indH-idnal liberty by the tribunals of justice ; btit possesning, in 
the practice of government, properly so called, an almost entii-o 
independence, and the most decisive preponderance, to the c.sidii- 
Sion, or even*iii spite of, the wishes of the majority in ]>m‘1 lament, 
and especially of those of tlie House of Commons. On other 
points, they evinced a proxier respect for legal order, a solicitude 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of its dignity, 
and a moral tone higldy grave and honourable. Buck was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration for seven yeax's. 

But the fxmdamental ideas upon which this adxuinistration 
rested, the absolute, sovereignty of the king, and the government 
raised beyond the sphere of the influence of i)arUainent, were 
antiquated and dead in the public mind. Notwithstanding the 
reaction of the first, moments of the Restoi*ation, twenty years of 
|»hamentary dominion had placed them beyond resuscitation. 
, .*®ltaent shortly burst out in the heart of the royafisfe 
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party, personified in the Deists, rakes, or libertines, wlio partici- 
pated in the ideas of the time, partook the belief that power was 
vested in the Commons, and caiing little for legal order, or the 
absolute sovereignty of the king, were anxious only for their own 
success, and sought it wherever they perceived any means of in- 
fiuence or po'vver to exist. They formed a party which allied itself 
with the discontented national i^arty, and Clarendon was overthrown. 

Then came a new system of government, earned on by that 
portion of the royalist party that I have just described. The 
rakes or libertines formed* the ministry that is styled the ministry 
of the Cabal, and several of the administrations that succeeded it. 
Let us see what were their characteristics. No solicitude as to , 
principles, laws, or rights ; no regard for justice or truth ; the 
adoption of such means of success as each occasion presented ; if 
success depended on the influence of the Commons, everything 
was prostituted to gain it ; if it were necessary to disregard the 
Commons, it was done without scruple, asking their pardon the 
next moment. Corruption was tried one day, cajolery with the 
nation the next : no care was evinced for the general interests of 
the country, for its dignity or its honour; in a word, it was a 
government essentially selfish and immoral, scorning all doctrines 
and views of public advantage ; but at bottom, and in the prac- 
tice of affairs, sufficiently intelligent and liber^. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the Earl of Danby, and 
of the whole English government from 16$7 to 1679. In spito of 
its immorality, and its disdain for principles and the true interests 
of the country, this government was less odious and unpopular 
than the ministry of Clarendon had been. And why ? Because 
it was more in the spirit of the age, and understood better the 
sentiments of the people, even whilst it mocked them. It was not 
antiq^uated and foreign to. the feelings of the country like that of 
Clarendon ; and though it did the nation much greater injury, it 
/was less distasteful to it. * 

At last there came a moment when corruption, servility, and 
disregax'd for the public rights and honour were pushed to such 
a point, as to render farther sufferance impossible. There was a 
• general outcry against the government of the libertines. A na- 
tional and patriotic party was formed in the House of Commons. 
The king was induced to call its chiefs to the council. Then 
came into the direction of affairs Lord Essex, the son of him who 
had commanded the first parliamentai’y armies during the civil 
war, Lord Eussell, and a mmi who, without having any of their 
virtues, was far superior to them in political ability, Lord Bhaftes- 
bury. Thus placed at the head of affairs, the national party gave 
tokens of its incapacity ; it knew not how to gain the moral force 
of the country; it was unable to conciliate the interests, habits, 
iind prejudices either of the Idng, of the court, or of the persons 
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1 had to transact business. It conveyed to no one, 

• ■ SiK" or people, any great idea of its talents or energy. 
''vfn'r^^aWnra sLrt time 1 power, it sank. The virtues of 
t their generous courage, the nobleness of their deafes, 

1 ive exalted them in history, and jusdy placed them ui the 
“-h.4 rank: but their poHtieal capacity did not equal their 
virtl> "and they knew not how to exercise the power which had 
hlcrunable to corrupt them, or make tlie cause triumphant ±oi- 
which Utev could lay their heads on the block. 

L't ns ^ in what state the English Eestoration was after the 
failure of this attempt. It had, like the Eevolution, in some sort 
iriftl i>artie.s and admiBisti-ations — the legal, the corrupt, and 
^ th J natioBal— and none had succeeded. The country and the court 
f ’iiid tliemselves in a situation almost analogous to that in which 
Kn -hind wiis in 1653 at the close of the reTolutionary storm, Ro- 
civorse was had to the same expedient; wiiat Cromwell had done 
far li^ssening the eTfls of the Revolution, Charles II. did for tho ad- 
vasit^e of his crown— he plunged into the career of absolute power* 
J'Ses n. succeeded Ms brother. Then a second question was 
added to that of absolute power— the question of religion. James 
w l>aed to make papistry dominant as well as despotism. Tims 
n e -ee, as at the commencement of the Revolution, a religiotis 
Tipi 112 and a political rising, both directed against the govemmont. 
it lias been often asked what would have happened if William. 
III. had not been in existence, or if he had not come with his 
HoRanders to put an end to the quarrel between' James II. and 
the Rn^ish people! I am decidedly of opinion that the same 
evwal would have besen accomplished. The whole of England;, 
a' vary small party, was aroused at that epoch against 
w&d moat assureffly the Revolution of 1688 would have 
beets efwted under one form or another. But that crisis was 
hastened by causes more influential than the internal stato of 
Englaad. It was a European event as well as an English. It is. 
at thk point that the Englisli Eevolution is connected by facta 
indcpendeutlj- of the influence which its example hm- 
exercised, to tlie general course of European civilisation. 

Whilst the struggle was breaking out in England which Iliavo - 
jsst alluded to— the war of absolute power against civil and 
religious Rberty-— one of the same kind was proceeding on the 
continent, very djflereat as to the actors, the -forms it assumed, 
aiiil the theatre of action, but at bottom the same, and for the 
aaine cause. The pure uumixed monarchy of Louis XIY^ 'Was 
K«viiig to become a umversal monarchy; at least it gave' oc- 
apj^ensaon, and in fact Europe- was " impressed' 

. fear. A league amongst certain states, in Europe was^ 

opi^ this attempt, and''the cMef^ of that league was. : 

■ ©f th,e party for securing religious' -and dvE-Iiberty m 
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Europe— "William, Prince of Orange. The Protestant republic of 
Plolland, with William as its leader, undertook to resist the pure 
monarchy represented and led on by Louis XIV. Tire appai’ent 
question at issue was not as to civil and religious liberty in the 
interior of states, but of the independence of those states. Louis. 
XIV. and his opponents had no idea that they were contesting 
between them the same question that was at stake in England.. 
Their struggle was maintained, not as between pai’ties, but as- 
between states ; it was carried on by war and diplomacy, and not 
by political party movements and revolutions. But at bottom it 
was the same question that was agitated. 

When, therefore, James 11. recommenced in England the con- 
test between absolute power and Hbeiliy, it occurred in the midst 
of the general war which was going forward in Europe between 
Louis XIV. and the Prince of Orange, the representatives of two- 
great systems fighting on the Scheldt as well as on the Thames. 
The league against Louis XIV. was so strong, that several sove- 
reigns entered it, either publicly, or in a concealed but effective 
manner, who were assuredly greatly averse to the flourishing of 
civil and religious liberty. The Emperor of Germany and Pope 
Innocent XI* supported "William against Louis XIV. And William 
passed into England, less to serve the internal interests of that- 
country, than to draw it fully into the league agatust Louis. Pie 
took this new kingdom as an additional force which he needed,, 
and which his adversary had previously made use of against him* 
So long as Charles II. and James II. had reigned, England had 
belonged to Louis XIV. ; it w^as he who had disposed of its force,, 
and had invariably directed it against Holland. England was 
therefore drawn from the party of xjure and universal monarchy,, 
to become the main instrument and support of religious liberty* 
This is the European side of the Revolution of 1688, and it is by 
this, connection that it took a station in the events of Europe- 
considered as a whole, independently of the part it ]!)layed by its- 
example, and the influence it exercised over the minds of men in 
the foUqwmg century. 

Thus we see, as I stated at the commencement, that the true 
* meaning and essential character of this revolution was the 
attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as in 
spiritual matters. This fact is to be found in all the phases of 
the Revolution, in its first period up to the Restoration, and in the 
second up to the crisis of 1688, whether we consider it in its 
interior development as to England, or in its relations with’ 
Europe in general. 

It remains for us to study the same great event— the struggle 
between pure monarchy and free inquiry on the contCSent, or at 
least its causes and ajjproaches. This vdR be the object of my 
next and last lecture. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REYOLUTION. 

I ciidcaToiircd in my last lecture to determine tlie 'veritaMe 
diameter and political piirport of the English Ilevoliitioii. Wo 
have seen that it was the first encounter of the two great facts, 
into which the whole civilisation of primitive Europe had gathered 
in the course of the sixteenth century— namely, pure monarchy 
on the one hand, and the spirit of free inquiry on the other. 
These two powers came to blows for the first time in England. 
It has been thence attempted to deduce a radical difference 
l>etween the social state of England and that of the continent ; it 
has been alleged that no comparison was possible between regions 
of so distinct a destiny, and that the English people had lived in 
a moral atmosphere of their own, in a moral isolation as com- 
plete as their geographical, 

There has been, it is true, an important difference between the 
English and the continental civilisations, which it behoves us to 
inx'cstigate. We hare already had a glimpse of it in tlie conrsc of 
our inquiry. The different principles and elements of society have 
been developed in England in some degree simultaneously and 
abreast, much more so at least than on the continent. When I 
end^voured to determine the peculiar character of the European 
cmhaatkni, as compared with the ancient and Asiatic ciyilisa- 
t made it appear that the first was varied, copious, and 
complex ; that it had never fallen •onder the dommion of any 
exclusive principle; and that the different elements of the social 
state had been there brought into juxtaposition, conflict, and 
motwal modifications, and had been constantly obliged to act and 
ex»fc in common. This fact — the general characteristic of Euro- 
chilisation—has been especially the feature of English civi- 
lisation; it has been there elicited with most coherency and 
palpability. In that country the civil and religious orders^ — alisto- 
•cmey , democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, moral 
and |>oliticai development — ^have progressed and expanded in con- 
junction and peU-mell, so to speat ; if not nitii parallel rapidity, 
always, at le^ at a short distance from each other. Under the 
sway of the Tndors, for example, in the most hrilliant career of 
pore nionarAy, we see the democratic principle, the popular 
pwer, thTOugh and intrench itself almost at the lame 

Tffe revolution Oi the seventeenth century exploded, at 
-fi ?? movement. The feudal aristocracy 

m It but m a veiy enfeebled state, and betraying varioii 
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j^-^ptoins of decay ; yet it was still enabled to preserve a station 
11 it, to lolay an important part, and secure itself a share in its 
•esidts. There are the same features in the whole course of 
English history; no ancient element ever comx)letely perishes, 
jor does any new element ever exclusively triumph; no special 
principle ever gains absolute dominion. There is always a siinnl- 
iaircous development of the different powers, and arrangement 
between their pretensions and respective interests. 

Upon the continent, the march of civilisation has been much 
Less complex and less complete. The various elements of society 

the religious order, the civil order, monarchy, aristocracy, and 

democracy — have not been developed conjointly, and side by side, 
but successively. Each principle or system has had in some sort 
its day. Such an age, for instance, belongs, I shall not say ex- 
clusively, for tliat would be going too far, but with a marked 
preponderance, to the feudal aristocracy, another to the mon- 
archical principle, and another to the democratic principle. Com- 
pare the Erench with the English, middle ages, the eleventh, 
tAVolftli, and tliirtecnth centuries of Erench history witli the 
■corresimnding centuries of English. It will be found that, in 
the epoch in cpiestion, feudalism was almost absolutely para- 
mount in Erance, and royalty and democracy nearly nullihed. 
In England, on the contrary, although the feudal aristocracy 
licld the chief sway, royalty and democracy evinced themselves 
both vigorous and important. Eoyalty triumphed in England 
under Elizabeth, as in Erance under Louis XIV.; but how 
many measures was she compelled to keep! — how many re- 
strictions, sometimes from the aristocracy, sometimes from the 
democracy, had she to endure I Thus in England each system 
or principle has had its era of strength and prosperity ; but nonxir 
60 completely or so exclusively as on the continent. The con- 
cpieror, for tho time being, has always been constrained to 
tolerate the presoaice of its rivals, and to allow each its portion. 

To this difference in the march of the two civilisations, arc 
attadxed advantages and inconveniences which have, in Ihct, ma- 
nifested themselves in the liistory of the two countides. There 
•is 110 'doubt, for instance, but that tliis simultaneous development 
of the various social elements has greatly coiitrihnted to accele- 
rate the arrival of England at the object of all society — that is to 
s:iy, at the establishment of a government at once regular and 
free, with a despatch unknown to any continental state. It is 
precisely of tlie essence of government to respect all interests 
and all powers, to reconcile them, and make them exist and 
prosper in community- How, such was, by the concun’enco of a 
multitude of causes, the eaily disposition and relation of tlie diffe- 
I'cnt elements of Englisli society; therefore a general and soinc- 
wlmt regular govenmiont had there less difiicnity in being cou- 

0 , 
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T X*:. tn.'x same manner, liberty is in its essence tlie simul- 

^ r -lanifesmtion and action of all interests, rights, i^owers, 
* ' Iv- LJ elements. England was therefore much nearer to its 
than the majority of other states. Prom the same 
formation of a national sound sense, and of a general 
r ’ rclicnsion of public affairs, was necessarily more quickly 
< there. Sound sense in political affiiirs consists in know- 

■'-J how to ffrasp all facts in the mind, rightly appreciate them, 
iiri'l ar-iMjirtion to each its due influence^ in the English social 
iV became a necessity, a result natural from the course of 


civil 

A- 1 set-Gff, each principle or system having had its turn, 

I' r': j rriniiinliedin a more complete and exclusive manner in the 
■ r jLatal spates, the development has been made on a greater 
V , ::d with more grandeur and display. Eoyalty and the 
.aristocracy, for example, have appeared upon the conti- 
'‘taize with much more hardiiiood, extension, and freedom. 
Ali rhc political experiments, so to speak, have had a broader 
and been more complete. It has thence resulted that 
icliticiil ideas, I mean general ideas, and not the application of 
praerical sense to the conduct of affair’s, but political ideas and 
ii-ivtrines, have been raised much higher, and deployed with far'. 

rational rigour. Each system having in some sort pre- 
sented itself alone and prominently, and having remained for a 
If figth of time on the stage, has enabled men to contemplate it in 
its entirety, to trace it hack to its first principles, to follow it to 
its remotest consequences, and to frdly unfold its theory. “Who- 
■rrer ®teerve% with any degree of attention, the English genius, 
» rtriack with a double fact. On the one hand, he perceives a 
f^'undness of practical sense" and ability, and on the othei’, an 
n! -ytiKt of genend id^ and of elevation of mind on theoretical 
qia -‘Uons, Whether it is an English work on Iiistory, or juris- 
I nidence, or any other matter, that we open, we very rarely find 
the great and fundamenial reasons of things at all treated of. In 
r. II things, and especially in political sciences, pure doctrine,, 

I liUoiiorihi', science, properly so called, have fiourisliedc more 
luxKTiaiitiT on the continent than in England,’ their flights, at” 

: !I events, have been much more hold and rigorous. And we 
i doubt that the different character of the development of 
‘ ^he two regions has mainly conduced to tliis result. , 

u i.-, whatevOTi^y ^ thought of, the inconveniences or the 
vantages winch this difierence has drawn in its, train, it in itself 
K a real ana meonte^ble fact, and the very circumstance which 
3»c«t prof oimdiy distingu^hes England from .the continent. But' 
^iiffi iteevarious social principles or elements have been de- 
that coim^more simultaneously, and on the-conti- 
TOcce^ively, it does not follow 'that, at bottom 'the' 
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route anti tlie ol)ject liave not been the same. Considered in 
their whole extent, continent and England have gone through 
the same great phases of civilisation, events have in each pursued 
the same course, and the same causes have led to the same 
effects. This, indeed, convincingly appeai*ed in the picture I pre- 
sented of civilisation tip to the sixteenth century, and it will be 
equally perceptible in the portraiture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The development of the spirit of free in- 
cjtiiry and of pure monarchy, almost simultaneous in England, 
•were accomplished on the continent at pretty long intervals ; but 
they have been accomplished, and the two powers, after having 
successively enjoyed a marked predominance, have in the same 
manner joined battle. Therefore, upon the whole, the general 
march of the societies has been the same ; and although there 
2 nay be some siil^stantial differences, the resemblance is deeply- 
seated. A rapid glance at modern times will remove all donbt 
upon the subject. 

On a survey of the history of Eiirox)e during the seventeentli 
and eighteenth centuries, the mind is irresistibly driven to 
acknowledge that Erance led the van of Euroj^ean civilisation. 
On commencing this inquiry, I asserted the fact, and attempted 
to assign its cause. We shall fbad it more prominent at this 
period than befoi’e. 

The pxinciple of pure monarchy, or absolute royalty, had 
jirevailed in Spain under Charles Y. and Philip 11., befoi'e being' 
developed in Prance under Louis XIV. In the same manner the 
principle of free inquiry had reigned in England in the seven- 
teenth century, before its development in Prance in the eigh- 
teenth. Nevertheless, the principle of monarchy did not proceed 
from Spain, nor that of free inquiry from England, when each 
pervaded Europe. The two systems remained, as it were, cou- 
ffned to the countiies where they had axxpeared. They must tot 
qxass through Prance, to extend their conquests; in a word, it was 
necessary that pure monarchy and jffeedom of inquiry should 
become French, in oi'derto become European. This coramuni- 
cativQ character of the French civilisation, tliis social genius of 
* France, which have been evinced at all eras, shone especially in 
that upon which we arc now engaged. As this ffict has been 
brought out with equal truth and brilliancy upon other occasions 
more distinctly devoted to an investigation into the influence of 
French literature and philosophy in the eighteenth century, I 
need not linger upon it. It has been demonstrated that philoso- 
phical Prance had more authority over Europe, on the point of 
liberty itsell^ than free England, and tlxat the French civilisation 
has shown itself much more active and contagious ths^jp. that of 
other country. It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon 
the details establishing the fact, and I have only alluded to it to 
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fU.fe.id the propriety of my restricting the piotare of modern 
T-'..‘ro-.’an civilisatiou to France. There are doubtless many 
^^• •reneos between the civiHsation of France at that epoch, and 
tUi'. of the other states of Europe, which it would bo essential to 
inquire into, if 1 had pretended to give a full history; but I am 
obli ^ed to omit many things, even nations and ages, so to speak, 
in the coarse I have chalked out for myself. So I shall proceed 
to concentrate my attention npoii the progress of hreiicli civilisa- 
tion—the image, although an imperfect one, ot the general pro- 
irress of things in Europe. 

The infiiiGnce of France in Einnpe, presented itself, during tlie 
sieveiiteenth and eighteenth centuries, under very different as- 
jieeis. During the first, it Tvas the French government which 
iieted upon Europe, and which marched at the head of general 
eivdiisatioii. During the second, the preponderance was owing 
no longer to the government, but to French society, to France 
hei^elf. At first it was Louis XIY. and his court, afterwards 
France and its opinions, which governed the minds of men, and 
drew their attention. In the seventeenth centuiy, there were 
certainh’ nations who, as nations, appeared, more prominently on , 
tliG scene, and took a gi'eater x>art in events, than the .French 
nation. Thus, during the thirty years’ war, the German nation, 
and dunng the Eevolution, the Enghsh nation, exercised, on tlieir 
respective destinies, a greater influence than the French did, at 


the same period, on theira. Likewise, in the eighteenth centmy, 
there were governments stronger, enjoying greater consideration, 
and more feared than the French government. There can be 
little quesfion that Frederic 11., Catherine II., and Maria-Tltercsa, 
Imd more weight in Europe than Louis XV. Yet at both epochs 
it -was France which was at the head of European civilisation — 
first through its government, and afterwards tlmough itself; now 
through the political action of its masters; and again through its 
own mtellectual development. 

Therefore, in order fully to comprehend the prevailing influ- 
ence oil the course of ci'vdlisation in Fi'ance, and consequently in 
Europe, we must study the French government in the seventeenth 
eenjury, and French society, in the eighteenth. It is necessary to 
sliifc the ground and the representation, as time works its chano-es 
on the stage and the actors. o 




Generally speaking, when the . subject of discussion is the 
gtA eninmnt of Louis Xr\‘ and the causes of his power and influ- 
«ce in Europe, his renown, his conquests, his magnificence, and 
the literary glory of his time alone are spoken of. To external 
causes alone is the attention directed, and to them is ascribed the 
Earopeaii^^prepoiidenmce of the French government. 

preponderance had a deeper grouilfl- 
and graver causes. .We can scai‘cely beheve that it was 
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solely through victories, or pompous ceremonies, or even through 
the master-works of genius, that Louis XIV. and his government 
played at that epoch the prominent part which it w’ould be 
absurd to deny them. 

Every one is aware of the effect produced in Erance by the 
consular government thirty years ago, and of the state in which 
it found the country. Without, an impending foreign invasion, 
and continual reverses suffered by the French armies ; within, 
the almost complete dissolution of power, and of the nation ; no 
revenues, no inibiic order, in a w'ord, a society prostrated and dis- 
organised — such was France at the accession of the consular 
government. The prodigious and skilful activity of that govern- 
ment soon assured the safety of the territory, restored the na- 
tional lionour, reorganised the administration of affairs, remo- 
delled legislation, and, in a Avord, gave fresh birth to society 
under the mgis of pow'er. 

Xow, the government of Louis XIV., wlien it commenced, 
effected something analogous. With great differences in time, 
]>roceedhigs, and forms, it pursued and attained almost the same 
results. 

Eecall the state into which France had fallen after the ad- 
ministration of Cardinal de Kicheiieu, and during the minority of 
Louis XIV. Tlie Spanish armies always .on tlie frontiers, some- 
times in the intmor; a continual danger of invasion, internal 
dissensions pushed to extremity, civil Avar, and tlie government 
weak and despised both within and without. No policy was ever 
more wretched and contemned in Europe, or more powerless in 
France, than that of Cardinal Mazarin. Society w'as perhaps in 
a less violent state at that period, hut still greatly analogous to 
what it was before the eighteenth hrimicdre. It was oxit of such a 
state that the government of Louis XIV. drew Franco. His first 
victories had the effect of the battle of Mai-engoj they secured 
the territory, and elevated the national honour. I am about to 
consider this governmemt under its principal points of view — in 
its wars, external relations, administration, and legislation ; and I 
believe that the analogy of which I speak, and to which I would 
not attach any puerile importance, foz' I hold historical compari- 
sons generally of little moment, will be seen to have a real foun- 
dation, sufficient to justify me in adducing it. 

Let ns, in the first place, speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Europe wei'e originally, as I have had frequent occasion 
to observe, great popular movements,* entire populations urged 
by want, whim, or some other cause, sometimes in large hordes, 
sometimes in smaller bands, transported themselves from one 
territory to another. This was the general character of the 
European wars, until after the Crusades at the end of the thir- 
teenth centuiT'. 
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TliGii commenced anotlier kind of wars almost equally diffe- 
rent from tne modern. They were distant expeditions, no longer 
iindeiiakeii hy the people, but by princes who went at the head 
of their armies in search of territories and adventiii'es in remote 
parts. They quitted their countries, abandoned their own terri- 
tories, and dived, some into Germany, others into Italy, others 
into Africa, without any motive but their personal caprice. 
Almost ail the w^ars of the fifteenth, and even of the sixteenth 
centmy, were of this chai'acter. What interest, I do not mean a 
legitimate interest, but what conceivable motive had France, that 
Charles Till, should possess the kingdom of S'aples? It was 
evidently a w'ar dictated by no politick consideration ; the king 
thought ha had personal claims to the kingdom of Naples, and 
with a personal object, the gratification of his individual desire,’ 
he w’ent forth to attempt the conquest of a distant country, which 
was not at all adapted as a suitable territorial acquisition to his 
own kingdom, but which, on the contrary, could have no effect 
but to compromise his strength externally and his repose inter- 
nally. It was the same with the expedition of Charles T. into 
Africa. The last war of this sort was the enteiprise of Charles 
XII. against Eussia, The w'ars of Louis XIV. had not that cha- 
racter ; they wm^e the wars of a regular government, fixed in the 
centre of its states, labouring to conquer all around it, to extend 
and consolidate its territory j in a word, political wars. They 
might be just or unjust, and might have cost France too dear ; 
there are numerous considerations to allege against their morality 
and their profusion — ^but they bear a character incomparably 
more rational than antecedent waro: they were no longer capri- 
cious, or merely adventurous but were dictated by serious mo- 
tive's — ^sucdi as some natural boundary to be gained, some popu- 
lation speaking the same language- to be incorporated, or some 
point of defence or barrier to acquire agninst a neighbouring 
power. Doubtless personal ambition was mixed up with them 5 
but if we examine the wars of Louis XIV., one after the other, 
those especially in the first part of his reign, we shall find them 
to have had triy political motives, and to have been undertaken 
for French interests, for the acquisition of power, and for pro- 
moting the safety of the country. 

Eesults have proved the fact. The France of the present day 
is still in many respects such as the wars of Louis XIV. made it. 
The provmces which he acquired — ^Franehe-ComtS, Flanders, and 
Alsace — have remained incoiporated in France. There are sen- 
sible conquests as well as absurd conquests. Lords XTVfs were 
sensible ; his enterpri^ have not that character of stopidity and 
caprice previously so general ; on the contrary, an aide policy, if 
not always a just and prudent one, presided in riiera. 

- Easing from the wars of Louis XIV. to Ms reMions witb. 
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foreign states, to Ms diplomacy, properly so called, an analogous 
result is perceptible. I have asserted the birth of diplomacy in 
Europe to have occurred at the end of the fifteenth century. I 
then endeavoured to show that the relations of governments and 
states amongst themselves, wMch had been previously accidental, 
rare, and tempoiary, became at that epoch more regular and 
permanent, that they took a character of great public interest, 
and that at the end of the fifteenth, and in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, diplomacy assumed an immense importance 
over events. ISfevertheless, up to the seventeenth century, it had 
not been in reality systematic, nor had it led to long alliances, or 
grand combinations — above all, to durable combinations, actuated 
by fixed principles, directed to one constant object, or evincing 
that continuous spirit which is the veritable characteristic of 
established goveimments. During the religious revolution, the 
external relations of states had been almost exclusively swayed 
by the interests of religion ; the Protestant and Catholic leagues 
had divided Europe. It was in the seventeenth century, after the 
treaty of Westphalia, under the influence of Louis XIV.’s govern- 
ment, that diplomacy clianged its character. It then threw off 
the exclusive influence of the religious principle; alliances and 
political combinations were made from other considei’ations. At 
the same time, it became much more systematic and regular, and 
always directed to a certain precise object, and according to in- 
variable princii>les. The regular introduction of the system of 
balance of power belongs to that era. It was under the govern- 
ment of Louis XIY. that tins system, with all the considerations 
connected with it, took real possession of European politics. 
When we inquire what was the general idea, or predomintant 
principle in the policy of Louis XIV- on this subject, I think we 
shall discover the following facts. 

I have spoken of the great conflict wMcli arose in Europe 
between the pure monarchy of Louis XIV., endeavouring to 
become a universal monarchy, and civil and religious liberty, and 
the independence of states, under .the leadership of the Prince of 
Orange, William III. We have seen that the great event in 
Europe at that epoch was the division of the powers under these 
' two banners. But this fact was not understood at that time as it 
is now ; it was hidden, and unknown even by those who accom- 
plished it ; the result of the resistance of Holland and its allies to 
Louis XIV. was necessarily and fundamentally the repression of 
the system of pure monarchy, and the establishment of civil and 
religions liberty, but the question was not thus openly stated 
between absolute power and freedom. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that the propagation of absolute power was the para- 
mount principle in the diplomacy of Louis XIV, I am of opinion, 
liowever, that this consideration only actuated, to any great ex- 
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^ T,nwer than with a desire for the power and aggran- 

and its ^verx^ent^nm^^t -any^ 

, "'-hi.: we have one furnished by Louis XI\ . lumsc 1. incic is 
f ;;^ln iis JfeHOiVs under the year- 1666, if I recollect aright, a 

mm^“a\'om“iou with Mr Sidney, an 
1 ,-^ . -entlcman, who explained to me the possibility of reani- 

the republican party in England. Mr Sidney asked from 
-.:i.ri;ir that purpose 400,000 livres. I told Imn I could only 
‘ dvniee 200,000. He urged me to summon from bwitzei land 
miofiier English gentleman who is called Ludlow, and to learn his 

opinions touchmg the same design.’ i, j. xi 

In the memoirs of Ludlow, a paragraph occurs about the same 

date In corroboration of this, to the following purport^ ^ 

* I have receh’ed from the French government an invitation to 
come to Paris, to speak concerning the afiaii’S of my countiy ,* but 
1 :jn suspicious of tliat government.’ 

^lad Ludlow, in fact, remained in Bwitzerland. ^ 

Thus it is plain that the weakening of the royal power in Eng- 
land was at that epoch the design of Louis XIV . He fomented 
internal dissensions, in order to prevent Charles II. from becom- 
ing too |}Owerful in his own country. In the course of Barillon’s 
embassy in England, the same fact is unceasingly exhibited. 
"Vrhenever the authority of Charles II. appeared to gain tlio 
up]:M 3 r luiiid, and the national paidy to be on the point of being 
crii'-lied, the French ambassador threw his influence into tliat 
scale, gave money to the leaders of the opposition, and, in short, 
strove iigiiiiist ab^oluie x'.ower when it was needful as a means of* 
crippling a rival power of France. By attentively considering the 
niaiiiier of conducting the external relations under Louis XI V-, 
thb feature will be foimd strikingly exemplified. 

l*]ie French dijilomacy of that epoch was also strongly marked 
la- >kill and ability. The names of Messieurs de Torcy, d’Avaux, 
aval Ikiiirejmis, are known to all w^eli-informed x^Gt’Sons. When 
we l umiKire the despatches and memoirs, the capacity and coii- 
iluet of these counsellors of Louis XIV. with the capabilities 
evinced by the Spanish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, wo 
are struck ivith the superioiity of the French ministers, not only 
«« regards their thoughtful activity and application to busineBS, 
Itet also In liberality of mind. These courtiers of an absolute 
laderstood external circumstances and parties, the wants of 
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liberty and popular movements, mneh better than tbe majority of 
tlic Bnglisli themselves at that period. There was no diplomacy 
in Europe in the seventeenth century which ajipears at all equal 
to the Erench but the Butch. The ministers employed by Bo 
Witt and William of Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the party 
of civil and religious liberty, were the only diplomatists who 
proved themselves fitting to enter the lists with the servants of 
the great monarch. 

Thus, whether wo consider the wars or diplomatic relations of 
Louis XIV., we come to the same conclusion. It is easy to be 
conceived how a government condneting its wars and negotiations 
in this manner, must have taken a high standing in Europe, and 
appeared not only very formidable as to p>ower, but imposing for 
its ability and astuteness. 

Let ns now take the interior of France, and inquire into the 
achninistration and legislation of Louis XIV., in which we shall 
find additional explanatory causes of the strength and splendour 
of his government. 

It is difficult to determine with precision wliat wc ought to 
understand by administration in the government of a state. But 
I think, after fully investigating the matter, we may conclude 
that administration, in the most general point of view, consists in 
a concentration of moans calculated to carry the will of the 
central power with the greatest promptitude and certainty into 
all parts of society, and to invest the central po%ver in the same 
manner with the sinews of society, either in men or money. Suck 
is, if I mistake not, the true object and prevailing character of 
administration. Wo consequently find tliat in those times when 
it is especially necessary to establish unity and order in society, 
administration is the great instrument of succeeding in that 
design, of drawing together, cementing, and uniting scattered and 
incohesive elements. Such was, in fact, the operation of Louis 
XIV .’s administration. Before his time, nothing had been more 
difficult, in France and in the rest of Europe, than to make tho 
action of the central power felt in all the portions of society, and 
to gather into the hands of tho central i)ower the means of force 
possessed by the society. Louis XIV. laboxxred to effect these 
points, and succeeded to a certain extent infinitely better, at all 
eventvS, than preceding governments. I cannot enter into details, 
but taking the public services of every kind, the finances, the 
departments of roads and public works, the military administra- 
tion, and all the establishments which belong to every branch of 
administration, there is not one that %vill not be found to have 
had its origin, its development, or its greatest perfection, under 
the reign of Louis XIV. The greatest men of his time — Colbert 
and Louvois — displayed their genius, and exercised their ministries 
as administrators. It was by these means tliat his government 
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, ..• rr' ' -CP c-ralitr, decisiveness, and consistence, in wliich all 
aronnd iiim were wofiilly deficient. 

’ ; ' - "\c k'^'islative phase, tins reign presents the same elia- 

‘ I uill rknm to the comparison of which I spoke at the 
' • -r-einent— to the legislative activity of the consular govern- 
' VJnd its prodigious labour in a general revision and recasting 
^ ' he la vs. A work of the same sort took place under Louis 
XJVr Tiie ureat ordinances which he promulgated regarding 
» rdiUBrJ affairs, law proceedings, commerce, the marine, woods, 
and waters, are veritable codes, which were digested in the same 
in.mrier as car later codes, and discussed in the council of state 
sDineiinics under the presidency of Lamoignon. There are some 
luf a viiose dory consists in haring taken part in these labours 
r ’ d h allusion s—M. Pussort, for example. If we were to con- 
: r it merely in itself we should pronounce very unfavourably 
C'f the legislation of Louis XIV., for it is full of errors very dis- 
cernible at the present and which no one can fail to allow ; 
it 15 not actuated by a sense of what true justice and liberty 
demaiided, hut directed to the preservation of public order, and 
io trivc the Iiws more regularity and certitude. But that alone 
was a zruut step, and it is not to be doubted that the ordinances 
cf L XIV., being’ superior to anytliing exliibited at an ante- 
r: ::::: T;.eri>d, veiy powerfully contributed to stimulate French 
w to Q.dvancemejit in the career of cmlisation. 



We liras speedily perceive the sources of its strength and in- 
liaencc', iindi?r w'hateVjer point of view we regard this govei'nment. 
It was the first government which presented itself to the eyes of 
Ewrofse m a ]^wer act^ upon sure grounds, wMch had not to 
ite exi^nce with inward enemies, hut' at ease as to its 
tenritoTj and its people, and solely Occupied with the task of 
a^iiiiiriistermg government, properly so called. All the European 
gc^veruments had been previously thrown into incessant wars 
which deimved them of all secui-ity as well as of aU leisure, or so 
p«ter€4 hj internal parties or antagonists, that their time was 
in figliting for existence. Tlie government of Louis XIV. 
w'as tfac first lo appear as a busy thriving administration of affairs,* 
as a flower at once definitive and progressive, which was not ' 
ainnd to lanovate, because it could reckon securely on the 
h^uire. ^ There, have been, in fact, very few governments eqmdly 
Huiv, .jing Compare it with a government of the same nature-1 
the rarnrixcd monarchy of Philip IL in Spain : it was more ah' 
than that of Louis XIV.,- and yet it was far less re^ar 

stifling lOl activity in &e eoiSitry, 

2^ amelioration, and rendering 

33T completely stagnant. The government of 

^ w» ae contrary, esdnbited alacrity for all sorts of 
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innovations, and sliowed itself favourable to tbe progress of 
letters, arts, wealth — in short, of civilisation. This was the 
veritable cause of its preponderance in Europe, wliich arose to 
siicli a pitch, that it became the type of a government not only 
to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

And now wc ask ourselves, for it is impossible ive should do 
otherwise, how a power so brilliant and so well established as I 
have represented it, should have ‘so quickly fiilleii into decay, and 
how, after having played such a part hi Europe, it became in the 
following century so vacillatiug, so weak, and so despised % The 
fact itself is incontestable. In the seventeenth* century, the 
Erench government was at the head of Euroi)ean civilisation ; in 
the eighteenth, this preponderance disappeared, and it was the 
Erench society, separated from its government, often even 
arrayed against it, that j)receded and guided the Eiiroxiean world 
in its advaiicenieiits. 

W e here discover the incoiTigible evil and the inevitable effect 
of absolute power. I will not enter into any detail as to the 
faults of Louis XIV.’s government, wliich committed many and 
great ones ; I will not speak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
of the revocation of the Edict, of ISfantes, of profligate expendi- 
tures, or of various other fatal actions which compromised his 
fortune. I wi.U take the merits of his goveimment to he such as I 
have just described them, granting that there was never pei’haps 
an absorute government more grateful to its age and subjects, or 
tliat rendered more real services to the civilisation of its country, 
and of Europe in general. But simply because this government 
had no other principle than ahsolute power, and rested upon no 
other base, its decay "was sudden and deserved. The essential 
deficiency of Franco under Louis XIV. was the want of institu- 
tions, of independent jiolitical bodies, subsisting by themselves, 
and capable of spontaneous action, and of ofibring resistance. 
The ancient French institutions, so fai* as they merited that 
appellation, no longer subsisted : Louis had succeeded in destroy- 
ing them. He had no idea of endeavouring to roplaco them by 
* mo(feru institutions, for they would -have annoyed him, and he 
was not at all disposed to coiiri amioyance. The will and the 
action of central power are what appear in fullest force at that 
epoch. The government of Louis XIY. was great, hrilliant, and 
most ]iotent, but without roots. Free institutions are not only 
the giimantees of wisdom and justice, hut also of the durability 
of governments. There is no system which can have a prolonged 
existcnco otherwise than by means of institutions. Wherever 
absolute power has stood the shocks of time, it has rested upon 
A Yeritable institutions, sometimes upon the division of society into 
casts distinctly separated, and at other times upon a system of 
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.T^, A-nt. in^itiitions. Vnder the reign of Lonis XIT., power as 
-Hwrw lacked the essential safeguard of insntutions. 
i.' no'thiiTT in France at that epoch to guarantee either 
r' '‘'' '..oimtrv against the illegitimate action of the government, or 
' - -'-I )vc-riiment itself against the inevitable action of time, dims 

V;‘; li.e rmremment promote its own decay. It was not Louis 
viV "almic that grew old and feeble at the end of Hs reign, but 
^■0 whole principle of absolute power. Pure monarchy was as 
,:;.w.scnlated in 1712 as the monarch himself. And the evi^l was 
ii-c more serious, in conseciuence of Louis XIV. haniig abolished - 
-lolineal liabits as well as institutions. Political habits cannot 
witlioiit iiKlepeiitlence- He alone who feels his own strength 
c rnible either of serving power or of resisting it. Eneigetic 
r ' .;i^:oterisiics disappear with the loss of mdependence,ancldig- 
:: ir v of iTiiiid can be sustained only bj the assuredness of rights. 

the real state in w'hich Louis XIV. left PVance was, therefore, 
a sCMiiety in full inteliectnal vigour and activity, and by its side a 
•'goi'ennnent essentially stationary, and without any means of rc- 
miimating itself, or taking part in the movement of its subjects ; 
hiiz after lialf a century of splendour, doomed to stagnation and 
leebleiiess, and whilst its founder w^as still alive, sank into a 
decay which nearly i*esembled dissolution. This was the situation 
i:: wLieh France was placed at the close of the seventeenth con- 
tiiry, and which gave to the following age so different a direction 
and character. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that the, burst of the hu- 
man mind, the spirit of free inquiry, was the paramount feature 
of the eighteentii century. This influential epoch has been treated 
and so ably handled by others who have gone before me, that 
1 am relieved from the necessity of following minutely all the 
of the wondrous moral revolution -which vras then acconi- 
plL’^hed. I am, however, anxious to note certain points whicli 
lia\ e !>eeii somewhat overlooked. • 

Tine first which strikes my mind is one I have already alluded 
jiaiiiely, the almost complete disappearance, so to spealv, of 
the gtjvenimeiit in the course of the eighteenth century, and the 
I^Tornineiice of the human mind as the principal and almost only 
aetor. Excepting the external relations attended to by the 
liiuijstry of the Duke de Choiseul, and some concessions made to 
|*al ilc opinion — for example, the American war — -there never, per- 
wes a government so inactive, so apathetic and inert, as the 
Fruocli government of that time. In place of the stirring and 
government of Louis XIV., which interfered with 
everytliiiig and placed itself at the head of all, we see a power 
»xious only to^keep in the background, so weak and shattered ’ 

The activity and the ambition had passed to # 
mmm, winch, by its opinions and its mteliectual movement. 
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mixed and interfered witli all things, and, in short, alone pos- 
sessed that moral authority which confers a veritable sway. 

The second characteristic which strikes me in the state of the 
human understanding in the eighteenth century, is the uni- 
versality which marked J;he spirit of free inquiry. Previously, 
and particularly in the sixteentli century, inquiry had been 
exercised in a limited and dehncd field, having for its objects 
religious questions, or x:)olitical and religious questions mixed 
up together, but never extending its pretensions to all subjects. 

On the contrary, the cliaracteristic of the free inquiry of the * 
eighteenth century is its universality' : religion, politics, pure 
philosophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
became at once the subjects of investigation, doubt, and system; 
ancient ideas -were east away, and new ones arose in their stead. • 
It was a movement which penetrated to all quarters, though 
springing from one and the same impulse. 

This movement had, furthermore, a peculiar characteristic, 
which has not, perhaps, been twice exhibited in the history of 
the world — namely, that it was purely speculative. In former 
times, action had promptly participated with speculation in all 
human revolutions. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the religious 
revolution had commenced by ideas and discussions purely intel- 
lectual, but it had speedily gathered into events. The leaders of 
intellectual imrties had rapidly grown into the leaders of political 
parties, and the realities of life had mingled with the operations 
of intellect. It had thus happened in the English revolution of 
the seventeenth century. In France, in the eighteenth century, 
we perceive the human mind exercising itself on all tilings, on 
ideas which, being closely inteiwvoven with the real interests of 
existence, ought to Iiave had the most jirompt and potential in- 
fiucnce. And yet the leaders and actors in those great debates 
remained apart from every sort of practical activity, appearing as 
mere speculators, wiio observed, judged, and delivered their opi- 
nions, without ever interfering in events. At no epoch has the 
govemfiient over facts or external realities been so completely 
distinct from that over mind. , The separation of the mental and 
physical orders of things was i*ot real in Europe before the 
eighteenth century. For the first time, perhaps, the mental order 
was developed, utterly apart from the material. This w^as an im- 
portant fact, and it is one which has exercised a prodigious in- 
•Jiuence over the course of events. It gave to the ideas of the 
time a singular character of ambitiousness and inexperience ; for 
never w’as philosophy more eager to rule the world, - or at the 
same , time less conversant with it. A day was sure to come w^hen 
a conflict would arise, when the intellectual movement wnuld 
pass into external facts ; and as they had been so totally separatedg 
the shock was violent, the amalgamation more difficult. 
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Tlie astoiiisliina' lioldness of the liiiman mind at tliat epceli is 
- r-Kn’ cliai'acteristic -wliicli deserves our consideration. Pre- 
its <rreatest acthity Iiad always heen repressed witiiiii 
c-r:aIn"iiiniS; men had lived in tlie midst of facts, some of 
f-v ''eii awed their •minds, and kept theii* movement barred to a 
extent. In the eighteenth centmy, it -would be extremely 
didiciilt to say what were the external facts which the human 
iniiid respected, or which exercised any empire over it. It held 
tiie w'hole social state in contemjpt and hatred. It thence coa~ 
eluded that it was called upon to reform all things, and came 
to look upon itself as a species of creator; institutions, opinions, 
maiiuers, society, and man himself, all appeai’ed to require re- 
liiodelling, and "human reason imposed upon itself the under- 
tukiiiir. ^Tever had a similar audacity been dreamt of ! 

Sueii, then, -was the force at worlai against what I'emained of the 
^covemiiient of Louis XIY., in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
liiry* We can easOy understand that a shock between them was 
impossible to be avoided. That which had been the predominant 
tact in the English revolntion — the struggle between the spirit of 
free inquiry and unmixed monarchy — was likewise certain to 
commence in France. Undoubtedly there were various points of 
diirbrerice m the two conflicts which peiwaded also their results, 
Lo: fundamentally, the general pDOsitions were similar, and the 
(lennitive event taught the same lesson. 

As I have no intention of foUo'W’ing out the multitudinous con- 
sequences of that crisis, I shall confine myself to the mention of 
the gravest, and in my opinion the most instructive fact, wMch 
was prommentiy displayed in that great conjuncture. I allude to 
the proof of ther danger, .the evil, the inveterate vice of absolute 
power, whatever that power may he, whatever name it may bear, 
or to Tvha.tever end directed. We have already soon the govern- 
riiciiL of Louis XIY. perish fi'om this single cause. The power 
which succeeded it — ^the human understanding, which -was tiio 
veritable ruler of the eighteenth century — imderwent the same 
idle ; it possessed an ahnost absolute power in its turn, and 
thence derived an overweening confidence in itself. ’ Its outbreak 
was glorions and useful ; and if I -were called upon to give an*opi« 
iiloii upon the general operation, I should not hesitate to declare 
iLai the eighteenth eentuiy is to me one of the greatest eras of 
iiiitcfiy, that perhaps which has rendered the most important ser- 
-s-ices to humanity, trlucli has given to it its greatest stimulus, 
resultmg m the most universal advancement— so thatjprononncing 
upon It as a public adminisimtion, if I may be allowed to Use 
that expre^ion, my judgment should certainly be given in its 
savour, fotill, it is not the leas true that the absolute power t>os- 
sossed at that epoch by the human mind, corrupted it and led 
n to boM contemxmrary facts and opinions different from those 
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tliat were in cliief respect, in an illegitimate disdain and aversion, 
which brought it into error and tyranny. So mucli of error and 
tyi-anny, in fact, as mingled with the triumph of human reason 
towards the end of the century, which we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, nor ought to deny, was very considerable, mainly re- 
sulted from the extravagance into which the human mind was 
thrown by the extent of its power. It is the proYiiice, and will 
form, I believe, the peculiar merit of our times, to proclaim that 
all human power, be it intellectual or material, vested in govern- 
ments or people, in plnlosophers or ministers of state, and exerted 
ill any cause wiiatsoever, bears inherently a natural viciousness, 
^,nd a principle of wealmess and abuse, wiiich call imperatively 
for the prescribing fixed limits to its exercise. Thus it is only 
a system of generd freedom for all rights, interests, and opinions,, 
their unfettered manifestation and legalised co-existence, that 
can restrain each individual power or influence within its proper 
limits, lU’Gvent it infringing upon others, and make the spirit of 
free inquiry an actual and general enjoyment. The conflict 
hetween material absolute power and intellectual, which occiUTcd 
at the close of the eighteenth century, has impressed upon pur 
minds this great truth. 

I have now reached the point which I originally proposed to- 
myself. It will be recollected that I set out with the design of 
giving a general picture of the development of European civi- 
lisation from the Ml of the Boman Empire to the jjresent time- 
I have gone very rapidly through tliis task, not permitting myself 
time to bring out everything that %vas important, or to adduce 
proofs for wliat I alleged. I have been obliged to omit much, 
and also frequently to rely upon my owm unsupported assertions. 
However, I am not altogether wdthont hope that I have attained 
my object ; which was to mark the great crises in the develop- 
ment of modern society. At the beginning, I endeavoured to 
define civilisation, and to describe the fact to wliich that word is 
applied. Civilisation appeared to me to consist of two piincipal 
facts—- the development of human society, and that of man him- 
self: on the one hand, the xMitical and social development; and 
* on tfio other, the internal and moral development. I have con- 
fined myself upon this occasion to the history of society ; I have 
presented civilisation only in its social point of view, and have 
said nothing upon the development of man himself. Mj task did 
not load me to an exposition of the history of the opinions and of 
tlie moral progress of humanity ; upon another occasion I may 
enter more into detail, and embrace this branch of the subject in 
the inquiry. . ’ 




CONCLITDI^’'G Ih-OTE BY THE EDITORS. 


Tl G uizot, it will be perceived, by bringing tbe bistory of European 
civilisation no fai*tber down tiian the latter years of the eighteenth 
eenturv, and adhering throughout rather too closely to France, 
luis left untouched a seiies of movements in the social progress, 
which promise to efPect, at no distant day, a prodigious change in 
the destinies of both individuals and nations. It may only he 
jiecessiirv to allude in a general way to the termination of a pro- 
tracted warfare between France and Britain, followed by a uni- 
versal peace, wdiich has permitted the cultivation of the sciences, 
the useful arts, commerce, and, generally speaking, all the attri- 
butes of moral, religious, and intellectual advancement ; the po- 
litical elevation of the great middle class in Britain and France, 
and tlie co-ordinate improvement in the condition of the more 
humble classes in society; the abolition of numberless monopolies 
in trade and otherwise, leaving greater freedom for legitimate 
action ; siiinal meliorations in the habits and manners of all ranks 


of rjcciple, particularly as regai'ds fashions of dress, temperance, 
and decorum, the natural result of which is an increase in the 
'^ aiue of human life ; important modifications of civil laws and 
inimicipal institutions in most Em'opean countries ; and lastly, and 
chiefiy, the wonderful advances made in practical science and in 
the arts. Among these advances may be only noted the use of 
gas in jyrtificial lighting, and the application of steam power to 
navigjition, road-travelling, and all kinds of industrial operations. 
Bteam navigation alone, by opening up new channels for com- 
merce, and, in effect, bringing countries remote from each other 
into immecliate neighbourhood, forms by far the grandest engine 
of civilisation which the world has seen since the invention of 
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printing, iuid must sjieedily W’ork the most surprising improve- 
ment in human affairs not only in Europe, but in every region of 
the earth. To these vaiious facts, as M. Guizot would term them, 
in the history of modem times, may be added that of the exten- 
sive diffusion of newspapers and an instructive literature at a low 
cosp among the less affluent classes of the people, a blessing 
ivhich is ascribable to the recent invention of machinery for the 
inaiiufaeture of paper and for printing, and of which past gene- 
ruiions mankind had no idea. It is further of importance to 
inchide in this catalogue of facts the opening up of new fields 
for human industry and subsistence in the colonies of Britain, 
jMd other fruitful regions in a foreign hemisphere, by which 
Kiarope is now regularly drained of a portion of its exuberant 
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population ; also the permanent establishment of a repnhiican 
constitution in the United States of America, which, from its 
earliest dawn, has exerted a considerable reaction on the elder 
political institutions of European nations. 

By these, and some other facts, European civilisation has been, 
latterly ad vancing- in a daily accelerating ratio, and has already, to 
appearance, thrown back the state of civilisation of the eighteenth 
century, vdth all its luxurious refinements, to that of the primeval 
ages. The civilisation wdiich has been thus attained hy distinct 
advances during the last forty, or, more properly, the last twenty- 
five years, may he described as at present in a paiusing or 
transitive state, in which, by the conflict of parties and opinions, it 
may be arrested for a length of time in any particular country, 
but cannot well be prevented from passing onwards in the 
aggregate to a higher condition. The concurring effects of a 
universal and friendly intercourse among nations, improved and 
extended means of education, missionary enterprise in planting 
Ohristianity in hitherto heathen regions, and the diffusion of the 
produce of the press, cannot but be beneficial to society, and 
must sooner or later carry civilisation to limits considerably 
beyond those which ai*e now aligned to it. The liistoiy of this 
latter progress, which remains to be wiitton, will form a deeply- 
interesting chapter in the annals of human civilisation. 
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2 asked, i^erliaps, what I hope from tMs work? I do not 
mit, that governments will he convinced of the inutility of 
nishment, still less that they will abandon its employment, 
les slowly into the mind of power, and even when it does 
>r, it is not immediately acknowledged as master. ^ The mind 
os to believe, and even when forced to believe, it still refuses 
There is no occasion to tell why, 

eciscly for this reason, that wiien power is in error, it is neees- 
t the public right— -to establish in opinion that w’hieh will be 
• resolving into fact. If the road is long, it is the more neces- 
out early ; fox' in that case, even before reaching the goal, 
obtain some results. It is vain to prolong error, for when 

0 he siieh, it is powerless. Society in the present day is so 
hat power is half vanquished when the public pronounces it to 
s wrong. In vain it persists, for even in persisting, it hesitates, 
tself to he before a suj)erior strength. Opinion at length 
f comes to invade, wdiere before it only sustained attack ; but 
ill power does not jield, though its hesitation increases. First 

1 tlicn doubt, weakens its action: then it becomes timid, and 
) the mistake of emxiloyiug a means wdiich society reprobates, 
}ho efficacy of which il does not itself believe. To this point 
, be forced, and its errors clearly exhibited; and at last, as 
light shines upon them, the strength in which it trusted will 
e dif&cult to use, and be more and more weakened by the 
ng blunders of its strategy. 

nk the present time favourable for thus attaching the use of 
punishment in the light of a political question. ’When action 
ted by truth, it is slow and feeble ; but it proceeds vigorously 
ruth works in the way of reaction. Amid the gentle manners of 
hteenth century, cruel laws, political severities, and the pnnisli- 
Df death, were vigorously striven against: everj-thing seemed 
g to restrain, if not suppress them, and many honest men snp- 
fchc victory gained. But the Revolution broke out, and cruel law’-s, 
al severity, and the punisliment of death, were resorted to with a 
ee imlieard of before. So many perished hopes engendered a fear 
he ideas which had ^ven them birth were an illusion; but this 
great crroi’. On the contrary, it is at tliis time that these ideas 
ilaim and exercise the greatest dominion ; they are able to avail 
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t]iem«;c'lves of a recent and friglitfol experience ; and it is easy for 
tlieni, in iiiip»rovmg it, to rid tliemselves of tlie dreams of their infancy, 
to i^tr themselves hy instances instead of theories, and to come 

do’an to the simplest rnies of common sense. Notwithstanding the 
sceptieism of oar time, the public mind is disposed to receive them. 
The Revolution made more enemies by employing capital punishment 


pc-litleally, than were stirred up by all the books and speeches philan- 
tliropie, philosopliieal, and literary. It has left on this subject an im- 
|>re.s.<icm much more efSeaeious than that of ideas, and which overcomes 
opinions even the most apparently hostile. With many men it would 
jircvoke indignation to try to make them admit even the partial sup- 
|>rcssioii of capital jiunislnnent as a general necessity, the consequences 
of a risht or a, theory : perhaps they would say that it is such chimeras 
wiiieli l>rought on the Revolution. But place these same men in the 
ju'esenee of facts: let them award, in the capacity of judges or juries, 
the terrible sentence, or even let them see it brought into effect by 
others, and experience will resume all its power over their minds. They 
will mistrust its necessity and its justice ; melancholy presentiments 
will arise from melancholy recollections ; they will feel at once doubt 
and fear; they will recall what they have seen, and what they have 
suffered ; they will distrust a policy wdiieh has occasion to take such 
.n course, and engenders such a necessity ; and they will have no more 
filth in results than in reasons. And thus in spite of theoretical 
often in spite even of the tendency of circumstances, the 
Citinmon instinct, the public good sense— fruit of bitter experience — 
will resist the employment of capital punishment politically with 
much more efiieacy than aU the arguments and precepts of pliiio- 
sopliy, 

I would Justify this instinct, and produce all the proofs of its leg^- 
t imacy* Is the case urgent ? Does power show itself so eager for, and 
so prodigal of, capital punishment Are we so assailed by penalties 
that it is necessary to sound the alarm, and Jo treat the policy of 
our days as it' it resembled that disastrous policy the severe judg- 
niciits of which were formerly its great and habitual instruments ? 
I detest exaggeration, for it is falsehood. I do not seek to excite or 
maintain blind fears oi w'liat I cannot prove ; I draw no comparison 
Iwt ween our oum and those deplorable times. But let me not be told 
that it is necessary to wait in a ease like this for the right to speak. 
If the punishment of death is politically useless, inefficacious, and 
even dangerous, wherefore not say so at once? Why should truth be 
till It is procMmed by facts so terrible ? These facts, it may be 
Slid, wdl not well, if they are not to come, a hook cannot bring 

them; and if they are, who could pardon himself if he had delayed the 
ymrning;- ^sides, I observe the odd anomaly, that some peopll when 
at once c-redulons and diffierdt of beKef. Sometimes they see 
^htful synptums everywhere ; and sometimes they will not believe in 
«i^«ibAty of the evil tai its arrivah One would say that they made 
^'^ysaceessibletosome.andrepulsing 
«*l«w aa rmpmrtnaate and inadmissible. The least ide^ the slightest 
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rigitation, recalls tlic terrors of tlie Kevolution to tlieir ininds; l)iit 
%vith other terrors before tlieni, like’wise revolutionary, they are iDliiid 
and hold. Tliey are seized with affright if some errors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly reappear, and yet exclaim against any inquietude 
that may be manifested on the restoration of capital punishment as a 
political engine. I ask more impartiality of memory, more extent in 
foresight, and more justice in fear. We are not descended so low that 
an evil must be horrible to be felt. I am sure that iniquity vithout 
modesty and without restraint has not taken possession of either the 
laws or tribunals ; I know tbat if it aspired too far, it would meet 
with powerful obstacles in its course ; and I am. aware that danger does 
not lurk at every door, or the punishment of death hover over all the 
adversaries of power. But still, in my opinion, eaj)ital punishment is 
too often called for, and too often inflicted. In the use we make of it 
there is neither wisdom, nor equity, nor necessity ; it fails in its ol:))ect, 
and aggravates the evil of onr position by engaging power in a course 
full of peril for society and for itself ; it causes of itself gratuitous 
misfortunes, which, if they sx>read no farther, are still neither lighter 
nor more rcx)arablo ; it attaches itself to a false and fatal policy, and 
siiiks day by day into an instrument more melancholy and more 
iiseless. Let others imagine that there are not hero sutheient motives 
for oj^poalng its use, and wait for more evils and more severity: for 
my part I thinly I have reckoned enough. , 

Another consideration determines me. One side has triumphed, 
and expecting stUl to triumph, it in the meantime does all it can. It 
will attempt, I think, more than it has yet attempted; although it 
cannot do all it would. This is evident even to itself. Tlie situa- 
tion is a new one. In the course of the Revolution, the party vdiich 
succeeded always, did more than it intended, and more than at the 
commencement of the euterjirise it was in a condition even to con- 
ceive. The success surpassed not only hopes, but pretensions. Blind 
instruments of a giant power, the men of the Revolution were hurried 
away by events more rapid than tlicir thoughts, and carried facts into 
accomplishment much more extensive and terrible than their desi.gns. 

Now, on the contrary, wc see a party in authority whose desires 
surpass their designs, and whose designs surjmss their powder. Tliey 
would advance, a.nd they do so ; but at each step their hope lessens 
of •attaining their end. Instead of being, like the Revolutionists, 
canned onwards by their momentum rather than tlicir will, they are 
held back against their will by a force contrary to their momentum. 
With nothing, or almost nothing active and visible to oppose them, 
everytbing around is resistance ; everything troubles and delays them 
— tlie instruments they employ, the air wliich surrounds them, the 
gi*ound which they tread beneath their feet. 

Wiience arises this anomaly, and what does it reveal to us of the 
fate of tlie ‘party? I do not care to busy myself with this question. I 
merely remark the general fact, and I do so because it has conse- 
quences of which I wish to avail myself. 

It is in such moments that the truth is good to be told, although it 
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, „,„ved br men to whom it is displeasing, or 
•11 be the better reeeiT^ disarows its origin, 

«Li=e more power over 5^ changLg its nature, -would 

-^couires that high wisdom TOOiiress it is able to make in 

Ti "iii w its whole destiny 5 -,rfended, or prompt to save them 

<dn or prudence is not ®^'““^\o^a.ence hasLvoted them. These 
m -hat definitive fete to things of the action of 

are no more ,iBdepend^ *^Ue modified as well as their 
time Their internal g them more or less accessible 

shuation, and these 

to the influence of iTOtln ^ te^mL the en#ne of a great social 

roorement of the age, ^ben _ ^tg career. It 

cri^i's neitlier truth nor v. i , ^ counsel it, and linxnes 

iis .all who oppose bhand^ ah n 

onwards to - "It ^aethi^, we see most cle^ly, 

in the midst of tbcirjr 

tiie weakness of their will. But when the Bocial 

iKTond their ^dence seems to have given up the 

tempest is cahned, ^ to ordinary laws, and the contending 

■manaeement of linman amirs studv their course, and to 

“Slmve timetoloo»d^^^^^ 

measure theur stre „ , devoured them, a new m^ady 

freedom. Iijstead of «m fe cUssolution, which, without de- 

gains upon them, a_ slow “d general intentions of the party, 

stroyiiig the more authority to 

aives more independe Revolution, the partisans of monarchy 

wisdom. In tbe theWituents from tho 

detached fitom the Jacobins ; but the Eevolntion, 

Giroodins, and alaekened, pursued with even more violence 

these fections beeame wiser, 

they became 1®®. that any one of the parties into which 

Who would tWi* °to the maSiess of its wishes 

we are divided ^uldth« dehverits^ .|^totn^^^^^ 

.and I®®**'’n®, den^t* g g^ngth every day, and m^oh 

operate, and that y®t w„tP^g lihe tMs can now he seen. If m 
rapidly tow-arife sueees • ' ^ to the contrary, he 

these p.mies diem ^ and wS has neither forgoiten 

5* a cLqnefors or beaten, onts or ins, all p^ies are 

n.«- lea^ ^«th^ ^ j prudence ; the energy of fever wiU 

constrained to ae^m ^ t,aimer aU 

wot now SrcaJot suffer one to fall away 

with.oat teclmg^m^ their more ohstinate adversaries ; 

^^thfe Vnot a counsel I give, hat a fact I observe, and one whieh 

^ “o^ ii power, and under two 

<*i5taclers- there is a division in the party, and m a contrary 
aSTtoXitvrhichtook place twenty-nine yeiBS ago. It is not the 








most violent, but tlie most moderate and prudent, who now take the 
management of its affairs — ^those who have the best chance of enlisting 
general interests and floating opinions. 

Even these moderates are evidently driven farther than they desire, 
and perhaps may end in being overturned. But in their case they will 
not be replaced by the more violent ; the party will drag itself from 
impotence to imiDotcnce, just as revolution is precipitated from fury 
to fury. And after the evil they have caused — the gneatest evil in 
their 3 ;)Ower — dissolved by their success, as well as weakened by their 
old reverses, they vflll be forced to feel that they have undertaken an 
impossibility, and that no one in the present day is able to bring 
about a revolution in society. 

Things being in this position, it may be advantageous to throw into 
the midst of parties what appears to me to be the truth. No one is more 
aware than myself that they vill not make it their rule, but it will 
operate as a dissolvent, insinuating itself into their disorganised con- 
stitution. It vuU not be met by those proud convictions, that Mind 
confidence, that idcca of an ardent and insurmountable force, which 
prevented its access to the revolutionary parties. The pa,rty which 
predominates at the present day is full of doubt and fear; it has faith 
neither in its own doctrines nor its own. destiny. In assuming to be 
the protector of order, it sometimes tries to appropriate the principles 
of liberty. 'Wliether it courts them because it feels its own to be 
decayed, or merely as a mask, is of little consequence ; what is certain 
is, that it is surrounded by obstacles, obliged to adopt the means of 
government it distrusts, to speak in a language wMch scandalises a 
portion of its adherents, to temporise, and to hesitate—and all these 
things open a way for truth, and give it opportunity as it advances to 
second the uncertainty, internal feebleness, and moral dissolution by 
%vhich the party is besot. A simple fact will demonstrate this: in 
1791 and 1792 the opposition in its harangues only served to irritato 
and accelerate ♦the party which accomplished* the Revolution. Now 
the opposition is not less. displeasing to the governing party; but it 
startles it by a word, calms, obliges it to dissemble, and carries con- 
fusion into its proceedings and hesitation into its projects. It even, 
enlightens tiie whole changing mass, insinuates ideas into its bosom, 
and necessitates a prudence before nnthought of, and at which it 
grumbles and submits. Opposition, then, is not vain ; it may have 
at the present moment few visible or direct effects, but it is at least 
able to sow, and the foture will reap the fruits. 

Such are the motives wdiich impel me to vmte, and I helieve them 
to be sufficient and well-founded. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

LIMITS OF THE QUESTION. 

It is not a plulosopliical question of wliicli I to treat, neither 
do I solicit a change in legislation. This is not a time at once 
calm and active enough for the principles and reformation of the 
laws to be discussed : but prudence is necessary at all times ; and 
at all times, whatever may be its perils, government may commit 
useless faults, and cause superfluous evils to society. It is in this 
point of view that I wish to consider capital punishment as a 
political question. I would know whether the government, which 
has the power of prosecuting and pardoning, acts wisely when it 
has recourse to it, whether it consults its ovra interest in doing so, 
and whetlier it is constrained thereto by necessity. 

It will be* admitted that this is still worth the trouble of exami- 
nation. Conspiracies crowd upon us. One has just been brought 
under judgment at Tonrs, another at Marseilles, and another at 
ITantes ; the same thing is to be done at Colmar, Hochclle, and 
Saumnr ; and if we ma-y believe the , authorities wdiich have dis- 
covered them, there are many others ready for the law. Sirejean 
and Vall6 have been executed. I^Tew condemnations, perhaps 
new executions, are preparing. If tliey should prove useless, nay, 
fatal to the power which commands them ! — mistake here would 
surely he a melancholy one : if we take life, we should at least be 
convinced of the necessity for doing so. 

Let those who think there is no mistake, he not too hasty in 
saying so- I afiinn that they do themselves doubt, and that with- 
out ceasing, to think they must continue to doubt. The time has 
been when, in a struggle’ among factions, or between them and 
the governing power, the pimishment of death was not only the 
habitual arm, but a recognised necessity of the conqueror- It is 
not from seeing this punishment wiitten in the old laws that we 
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Jaiow tlie impression it made upon men, for it is also irritten in 
onrs ; bat it had then more foundation in tlie manners of the time. 
The iustice of its application was sometimes questioned, but never 
its ntilitv. Power made use of it with confidence, and none 
were shocked by the fact. Condemnations and executions might 
a-^onize the friends of the vanquished ; hut the iniquity of such 
ste’)s not being evident to the public, they considered them as only 
natural; and power in taking them, firmly believed that it was 
merely exercising its iight,and obeying the necessity of its situa- 
tion. It was thought by all that government and established Order 
could not be maintained but by the physical destruction of its 




enemies. 

If we now examine the government and the public when 
cafiital punishment has been pronounced, or when an execution 
has just taken place, or is about to do so~if we listen to 
w’ords examine thoughts, and mtorrogate countenances, we shall 
find everywhere doubt and anxiety. Power has prosecuted: 
w’as it right in provoking this judgment? It has struck: has it 
proved^ its strength or increased its peril 1 It does not know 
itself wlrnt to think : it hesitates, and almost apologises for what 
has been done. And this is not from the fear of appearing cruel, 
but because it is not sure of having been, I will not say just, but 
wise. It sought security, and found fear. Thus ail its proceed- 
ings on such occasions are full of irresolution and inconsistency. 
A^iolitical prosecution pressed forward to-day is held back tc- 
moiTOw; now it will try to extend its meshes, and anon to 
cont 3 ract them; the smallest respite, an application for pardon 
from the meanest prisoner who has b^n condeiaaned, becomes an 
important afiair, which calls for long deliberations, the responsi- 
bility of which is thought to be of fearful importance ; and neither 
the ill success of the conspiracy, nor the firmest credit in the 
Chambers, can reassure power from feeling the inquietude which 
I>esecs it when obliged to accomplish an act it declares to be 
nece^ary. 

The same impression is made upon the public, which, however, 
is less moved, since it has notlxing to decide. I do not speak, of 
those men who, without conspiring or acting against the govern- 
ment, bear ill-will against it, or even of those whose habits of 
constitutional opposition render them suspicious of the acts and in- 
tentions of power, I address myself to tlmt immense public who 
have neither political passions nor prejudices, but who desire &e 
establishment of l^al order and liberty, because these are nee^ 
sary for thefr own wellbeing, for their business, and dmiy 
interests. Are they incimed to imagine it justice whidh con- 
Idwoans a man to death for a political offence? Bo they promise 
fives more order and repose after such a consummation? 
sippose this rigour wholesome, and does it appear neces- 
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sary to tlieir common sense? I^o; it startles them like a dis- 
order, and they do not admit its urgency, or perhaps even its 
equity. It is difficult to x^ersuade them that power is under any 
necessity of killing a man ; and if there is a necessity, they will 
X)erhax>s infer that the x^ower itself must be evil. This x^Toeeeds 
neither from a bad feeling against authority, nor from effeminacy 
of manners, hut solely from an unconscious but deep-rooted doubt 
of the usefulness as well as justice of the punishment. There is 
scarcely any person in our day out of the pale of faction who, 
after a political execution, believes the public peace more secure, 
or the government itself more firmly established ; everybody, on 
the contrary, has less confidence in the strength of power, and in 
the future of society; and this is not by reason of the consx^iracies, 
but of their punishment. This feeling does not surprise me, for 
I think it well-founded, and I shall proceed to state why. The 
government strikes, and the x^eople behold the stroke, but neither 
the one nor the other is assured after the blow of having gained 
anything by it. 

I have, said enoimh, I think ^^^ iio . nrovo.^ tlm t . theiie ^is., he re 
matter’lor'*^^bater' suppSe tIM wishes to 

make a habit of IdlHng only because this was done formerly, or 

rig ' 

routine ; and as to the passions™Sg(i it is prete^g^l have some- 
thing to say in it, I leave them out of the quStion, not only 
because they are not just, but because they are not true. It is 
not true that they are so strong, so persevering, and so imperious 
as they are made to ax^pear. If, after having long sufi’ered, they 
had sacrificed much; if they had refused themselves the con- 
solations of life and the pleasures of the world ; if they had 
shown themselves infioxible and incurable, nouriBhing in solitude 
their melancholy and their hope, I could comprehend, perhaps 
even excuse, their exigence. But they can be easily turned 
aside, or made to smile ; and their violence has not been able to * 
resist eitlier tlie continuation of danger or tlie hope of security. 
As they do not, then, demand a satisfaction they are so well able 
to ffispense with, they have not the right to appear ardent and 
severe. Such energy coines too late; and since they have no 
pretensions to depth, they may at least leave us the advantage 
of their frivolity. 

l^either have I anything to question witli the laws. They pro- 
nounce the punislunent of death against xiolitical crime, yet I 
repeat that I do not blame them, that I do not invoke their 
abolition. I am convinced that the reforms solicited by the senti 
ments and manners of the time must pass into the conduct of the 
government, in the routine, of its affairs, before being introduce 
into legislation. So it may be in tlus matter. Oovernment infiu 
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cnees tlic prosecution of political crimes j it can often stifle them 
before they grow of sufficient importance to come before the 
tribunals; it may invest them with more or less gravity; and 
flnallv, it has the right of suspending or mitigating the punish- 
ments whicli the law decrees. Is it necessary for it to provoke 
the application of capital punishment, or to allow it to be in- 
flicted 2 That is my whole question. The donht exists in every 
miiid, even in that of the government itself; and for my part I 
think the doubt is in the right. 


CHAPTER IL 








PHYSICAL EFFICACY OF CAPITAL .PUNISHMENT. 

; necessity of •^ n n i phm^ts ^ upon th^ ^pffigyv. If 

fa puniisniKat^^^a^ attain tne enct" proposed in Innicimg it, 
kliere can l:)e no question that it is unnecessary. 

Thc . ca^ c Y.. qf punishments is plipic d,^ pr^nioroL or 

b^ ih; It Is p hysi c^ by the imy^ence ip-wmcn it reQaegs tlfe 
jpulty, and by the exgjj||nfe it offers. The physical effi- 

cacy'of the pumshment of oStn was at first its most powerful 
recommendation. In killing an enemy, it did away mth danger ; 
and what could be more natural than to gratify vengeance while 
insismBg safety ? . 

In lb© present day, however^ there is no longer kny question of 
revenge. 2^o legislation, no government, wishes to have imputed 
to it such barlSirity. But every society and every government 
still desires security ; and capital punishment seems* to offer it. 

' But the efficacy of punishments is not the same in all places 
or at ail times. It varies according to the different stages of 
society, the degrees of civilisation, the sentiments of the people, 
and the circumstances of government. Capital punishment, in 
F|dte of appearances, has not, even in a pliysical sense, the advan- 
tage of an immutable efficacy; for in suppressing a known enemy, 
it does not always suppress danger. 

^rhat was formerly the composition of society? A small 
aristocracy, rich and powerful; and the multitude poor, obscure, 
ul weak, notwithstanding numerical strength. When a oonspi- 
cy wu,s liatclied by the great, it had its loiown and important 
Idefs, invested with immense power ; it was the fruit of the ainbi- 
of some men, perhaps only of one, and the worl^ of afew per- 
‘ Muences. On seizing two or three of the conspirators, there- 
4iie danger was over. The Percy family, after having placed 
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Henry Lancaster on the tlirone of England, becoming discontented, 
conspired and made war against Mm; but they were defeated 
and proscribed, and Henry bad notliing more to dread. Where 
are now those emiilent and avowed chiefs, whom to destroy was 
to destroy a party ? Under what proper names are peril and 
influence thus concentrated ? Few men now-a>days have a name, 
and these few are of little consequence. Power has departed 
from individuals and himilies ; it has left the hearths where it 
formerly dwelt, to spread itself abroad in society. There it circu- 
lates rapidly, and tliough scarcely seen in any particular spot, it is 
present everywhere. It is attached to the public interests, ideas, 
and sentiments, Aviiicli no single person directs, which no one 
represents in such a manner as to make their fate depend in 
the slightest degree upon his. But if these forces are hostile to 
power, let it search and inquire in what hands they are deposited. 
Upon what head will it let fall its vengeance ? There are stilll 
reformers and leaguers, but no longer a Coligny or a Mayenne. 
The death of an enemy is now but that of a man, and neither 
troubles nor weakens the party ho served. If power is reassured 
when the life is taken, it deceives itself : its danger remains the 
same, for it was not the man who created it. The causes of its 
porilp^aro widdyp SG |t|:er ed and deeply-seated : and the absence of* 
a ' lionimal ■ cbe? doos Mt lessen’ their energy, or even modify their 
action. They do not need interp\-eters, instrument^, or councils". 
The interests and opinions now exist on their own account, and are 
directed by tbeir own prudence, and make their way by their own 
strength. No one has a monopoly of them, and no one can either 
lose them by mischance or sell them by treachery. 

Capital puuitiluncut, in this at least, has lost its efficacy : it has 
no longer the pi’ompt and sure result of taking off the head to 
which all eyes are directed, dr of silencing thoA^oice which speaks 
to all It may search among these liighcr classes, in which it is 
said arc the chiefs of parties; but wdiatcver indmdual it may 
fix upon, in destroying him, it by no means neutralises the 
impending danger. 

*,Have govci'innents any instinctive knowledge of this fact? 
Does it exercise even unconsciously an influence over their con- 
duet? Ono is tempted to believe so. During the last seven 
years, many conspiracies in France have been prosecuted and 
punished ; l3ut no man of consideration or of knoAvii name had a 
part in them. Was this because X)ower did not fear such men, or 
because it thought it could gain little by ridding itself of them? 
Yet it affirms constantly that every faction has its chiefs, wealthy 
and important men, who direct its motions and defray its ex- 
penses, How is it that those chiefs always escape detection, 
or that they are reserved for the parade of the tribune, but 
omitted in tlic actions before the tribunals? 
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T^ie iirue cause is tliis, and it is of importance to remark 
bncaus proves my assertion—tliat tlie Eevoiution has struck 
Town in a special manner the upper classes. I use tliis word 
^ radier because it was the class, not the individual, it was 
tiic object of the Revolution to strike. Destined to change 
SA ic was not against men, but against interests and positions, 
^ t ha: it directed its blows. The hondble spectacle of judicial death 
iilVmade so deep an impression, that great hesitation is felt in 
revivin'*’ its use in these more elevated regions. Desires have been 
ox-’>res^d, intentions half revealed, even attempts begun j hut as 
soon as any point has been reached from wliich, if entered, there 
v.ould be no return, the courage, the will, and the capacity to do 
h.tvc- been at an end. At this point the connsels of power are 
divided ; its agents ai-e timid, and its partisans refuse their sup- 
port. They feel instinctively— -and not less wisely— that they are 
kmtering on a frightful path, without reason to guide or profit to 
rewai'd^^them. To treat the classes that have made the Eevo- 
iutiou in the same manner as the Revolution has treated those 
it has Mmquished — ^to act against it as it has acted against its 
caeinies — is impossible 5 the very thought is madness. Why,. 
Then, direct such fury against indi’^uduals whose death would he 
a: leaded with more^^ise than benefit? liJy 
tlie bosom of the iiigher class tiiat bloody struggle which will 
serve to excite hatred against power without really weakening 
its enemies? Is it necessary again to let the people see that 
neither consideration, fortune, nor elevated station, is any pro- 
tection against the violence of political passions? They have 
Ixjgun to forget this, and become accustomed to believe that 
there axe sociS conditions which, &om their nature, are strangers 
to tumult and its consequences, and where the punishment of 
death almost never penetrates. Should this salutarj’' belief he 
broken dowm? Should the multitude he taught that there are 
consyjiracies in those ranks -which are the most interested in 
maintainmg order, and the exliibition presented to them of a 
man %veII-known, influential, and highly esteemed, dragged to the 
scaSbId like the vilest malefactor 3 Slight not more danger accrue 
from this spectacle than from the most powerful adversary of 
government I Is it not by such spectacles that the Revolution 
overturned not only society, but habits and ideas? Besides, 
when such a war takes place among men of the same position,, 
education, and rank, it wears a much more serious aspect than 
elsewhere: the combatants have known, seen, and spoken to each 
other; those who are defeated know by whom they axe so, hjr 
whom tlieir destmetion has been sought; and their friends -will 
Mmember it to-morrow : thus enmities become personal, and dan- 
gers «Mreet. Is it prudent or is it unavoidable to allow the strife 
to a^ume this character ? Will men compromise themselves in 
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person, vvrlieii even success cannot avert danger, for tlio simple 
reason tiiat danger lies in many more things than the life or hos- 
tility of individuals 2 Thus in proportion as the chiefs of a party 1 
become less important, the more hesitation is felt in destroying f 
them; and the fear of inciuTing such responsibility is not sur-l 
mounted by any feeling of its imperious necessity. That sponta-I 
neous good sense -which directs men almost -unconsciously, informs’ 
the friends and even depositaries of power that they would have 
to hunt after the life of their principal adversaries with less profit 
to their cause than peril to themselves. Three centoies ago, the 
destruction of a kiio-wn enemy was our grand object ; now such a 
consummation is dreaded and shunned : and notwithstanding the 
fierce declarations and blind fury of certain agents, notwithstand- 
ing even its own passions, when government is able and ready to 
strike the enemies it professes to fear, it surrounds itself with a 
coil of circumstances to xmevent the blow, which compromises 
without serving. 

It is said that men are cowardly, each seeking Ijis o-^vn safety, '■* 

and unwilling to x>ut himself forward on behalf of the govern- 
ment. All that may be true ; but if there -was any necessity in the 
case, if the strength or safety of power centered in the destruction 
of certain men, there would not be wanting Mends or agents to 
hire out their courage to their ambition or their servility. But 
even the vices of human nature change their mode of action with 
the time : egotism, covetousness, and fear, do not always follow the 
same course. No one is a stranger to the new stage of society in 
wdiich wc live, no one is ignorant of the real chiefs of party ; the 
men dangerous in themselves have disa|)peared, and no one 
believes that the suppression of such and such an adversar}’- 
could dissipate, or even sensibly diminish, the dangers of power. 

The physical inefficacy of capital j^unisliment in the higher ranks 
is deep in the minds of alL In vain would government refuse its 
beXielj for it is no longer in a condition to act as if it did not 
believe, and neither fear nor passion has the power of recalling 
a necessity which no longer exists. 

• ‘ Is the punishment of death more efficacious, and therefore more 
necessary, against the dangers which spring up lower in society ? 

While the high aristocracy is extinct, and conspiracies are no 
longer the ofispring of a few eminent men, the mass of the free 
and active population has increased in volume, and exercises an 
influence it did not formerly possess. Perhaps capital punish- 
ment, useless against the fallen great, may be more necessary 
against the intrigues which ferment in the bosom of the mul- 
titude. 

I recpiest that it bo not forgotten that the necessity of pimish- 
meut depends upon its efficacy, and likewise that I am now 
treating of capital punishment only in its physical effects. 
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I I object to the very ’O’ord oimltiiiide ; that is to say, 
ill t!ie extensive meaning wliieli ‘"some persons would give it. To 
s--e h--olence with which such persons treat a great popula- 
tiiiiik that we are still in the thirteenth century ; 
-“'tlie feudal aristocracy is now in its pride of place; and that it 
I lcK:>ks tiowii haughtily from the height of its towers oii Ijands of 
:r:*s scattered over its domains, or trembling bourgeois coming 
iiuiiiblr to solicit permission to rebuild the walls of their poor 
towin as a defenceVgainst robbers. These persons are mistaken : 
sacietvis not thus fotmed; there is no longer an abyss separating 
tlie his'Iier classes from the mass of the people. The descent 
from tlie summit of the social order to its base is by means of 
e! -sc steps, covered with men only slightly different from tliose 
al.C'Ve and beneath them. This is true as regards property, in- 
dustry, education, knowdedge, and inhuence; and although some 
Biaineniary confusion may be occasioned by the ruins of the old 
regime, the new form of society is fixed for ever in France. It is 
necessary to keep this in view, in order to comprehend the eftbets 
of legislation and the acts of power, since it is not for the age of 
Philip- Augustus, but for our own, that we have a government and 
la w?. But lot us see how things were managed formerly in the 
event of political cifimes occuri’ing out of the upper region of 
society, and in wliat way the governing power proceeded. 

On the part of the people plots were I’are — the aristocracy had 
tiiat privilege. This is easily conceivable; for the latter alone 
could gain by or succeed in them. How could the citizens or 
peasants conceive the idea of changing the government and seiziinv 
the authority? ‘^Tien plots were on foot, they marched in the 
train of the great, either compelled or seduced. hTeitlier the 
nor the direction, nor the fortunate chances of such 
enicTprises, belonged to them. 

However, they sometimes troubled the established order. Tliis 
was by seditions, and general or local revolts, according to the 
eaiises wliieh created them— whether oppression, famine,"or occa- 
sional! v new religious creeds. Then the insuiTections were friofit- 
fol : a ircmzied multitude quitted their wretched homes, and wan* 
dered about m bands, killing, pillaging, and devastating— brutalised 
in rlicir pistons, blmd and implacable in their vengeance, fero- 
c:oi!s and teentioua in their freedom. Such was the war of the 
I-uasauts of hoabia in Germany, the insniTection of Wat Tyler in 
^^jyunu, the Jacquerie in France, and evei-y where, from ko to 
.1 tron d y simite nsmgs, less important, but not less hideous 

Wnea such disorders could be i-epressed before they wore 
TOU\ cried into wars, it was done without much art. Almost all 

til p ~ded them were condemned and ' 

simply to iumt a nomibi- 
tmo from its soil, settmg fire to a score of vill44 and coTerin| tim 
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roads witli bodies or limbs banging from gibbets. Wben tlie war 
bad broken out, it became a ferocious chase, wliicli terminated 
only with the death of the insurgents ; or if it was thought pru- 
dent to treat with and disperse them by promises, the promises 
disappeared Tvith the hands which had received them. Thus 
the peril over, even the British parliament supplicated Richard 
II. not to pay any attention to such pretended concessions, hut 
to give to ail his sheritfs and judges full powers to proceed 
against the rebels on their return to their provinces. It Avas not 
alone during the feudal servitude, in the midst of the darkness 
and barbarism of the middle ages, that jAopular movements were 
thus repressed. When order commenced, when the police, mili- 
tary force, and all the rights of sovereignty, AA^ere concentrated in 
the hands of government, the same means AA^ere used, but with 
more regularity. The immher of executions AAdiich took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII. AA’as aboA'C 70 , 000 , and under Elizabeth 
still upAvards of 19 , 000 , and insurrections and riots did not fur- 
nish the smallest part of them. Madame Sevigne informs us 
in her letters hoAV Louis XIV. punished tlic trihing seditions of 
Brittany. ‘ The whole of the inhabitants of a large street,’ she 
says, ‘ have been hunted out and banished, and everybody forbid- 
den on pain of death to harbour them; so that all these AATetches, 
women n^Avly delivered, old men and infants, are wandering 
aAvay weepmg from the towm, Avithout knowing whither to go, 
Avithout food, and Avithout a place to lay their heads. . . . Sixty 
citizens have been taken, and are to he hung to-morrow. ... We 
are no longer so cxtraA^agant : one in eight days is now sufficient 
to keep justice going ; and the galloAvs appears quite a refresh- 
ment.’ Society did not see all this blood fioAAq and the king aatis 
not aAvare of all the executions Avhicli took place ; but that the 
punishment of death was efficacious in a time in Avhich such things 
could pass Avithout tlie knoA\dedge of society or of the Idng— in a 
time in v’hich wholesale hanisliinciit, the galloAvs, and the AAdieel, 
were not merely punishments, hut the ordinary arms of police — 
surely one must he hard of belief to doubt it. ’Whether in the 
• thirteenth century, or even later, these means might huA’-e been 
necessary, I will not inquire. What I kiiOAV is, tliat they were 
possible, and, moreover, that they Avere physically efficacious, since 
they really banished in a great measure the clanger against which 
they Avere directed, positively reducing the number and sti'ength 
of their enemies ; falling upon the poj)ular masses like hail upon 
a held of corn, cutting off all the petty chiefs, decimating the 
fighting-men, and, in fact, not only operating by fear, but by real 
enervation. 

Could this be done in our day? Would the punishment of 
death thus employed have the same efficacy? To those Avho think 
so, and at the same time understand what they think, I have no- 
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Ililiiir to sar, c-xcei>t that I do not fear tliem. TIio system they 
c.ill for Tvill not have even the shame of a useless trial. But lio’tv 
Biiiv people still believe in the efficacy of capital punishment, 
even in its physical point of view, without taking account of Us 
eftects or the tendency of their own oiDinion ! The remembrance 
of past times governs their ideas. Some niiiids can accommodate 
thumiselves at once to the changes of social order, or even antioi- 
pa:e them; but the greater number remain blind and motionless 
long after the consummation has taken place. The world is full 
of habits ■without foundation, and beliefs without motive. This is 
an instance of the fact. 

What government wonid now dare to use the punishment of 
death against the people in a manner which would render it 
physically efficacious? and what laws, what ministers, woiild pi*e- 
scrihe or permit the gallows to be raised along the roads, or shoot 
iiien by liimdreds, or dispossess and chase away the iiilial)itauts of 
a canton ? We are told of the softness of our manners, and the 
hunmnity of our laws; but there are many other obstacles, or 
rather those sentiments which protect among us tlio life of a man 
are themselves protected by the powerful facts which gave them 
ijlrth. If humm life is now more respected, it is that it lias more 
force to make itself respected. Of what consequence was one of 
:he people, a peasant or a petty bourgeois, in the times wlion such 
classes were treated in the manner we have seen. ? A' nnserablo 
being, totally unknown, weaker and more isolated than the 
meanest shrab languishing in a forest of oaks. His views ex- 
tended no farther than his subsistence ; his death 'W'as of as little 
importance as his life; and the evils of his lot were as uiikhown 
as imnself,^ His fate was allied to nothing; amd no one who hold 
MV place in socieiy thought himself compromised by the niis-- 
fortunes and hardships of the multitude. For that muUitudo 
laere v tre distinct laws and particulai- x>unishmonts, from which 
classes had nothing to fear; and the condemnation 
of a hundred seditious peasants might take place 

leagoies and mthout the really influential and aetivo imrt 

i'‘ation feeimg the least fear for themselves. 1 •» 

rhere is not a single man now in this condition in socictv 
110, a single being whose life is of so little moincnf- ‘uirl 
exeendon rronld moke so Httlo noise It Sf tve 
temp,.ing idea to destroy one’s enemies while tlnS isolated silen/ 

make havoc am^ them ^ £ iSnre^ Lt 
great lords and many more ^0^ and thet nU ^ 

None is so liigh that the lowest ’voice cannoi 1 l-,Plff 
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liim ; none so obscure that misfortune, may not give importance 
to Ids fate ; and none so isolated, whetber by greatness or insig- 
nificance, tbat lie lias nothing to hope or fear from what passes 
■around him. The condition of men in society bears now some 
analogy with the laws of then’ destiny in the world; there are 
no invincible inequalities and no privileges; the trials or blessings, 
of Providence are for all ; no one is sheltered more than another 
from misfortune, sickness, or grief ; and each sees in the fate 
of his neighbour the image or presentiment of his own. This 
community of position, this parity of chances, this equality in 
the hand of God, is not the least powerful bond of union among 
men. It attracts them to each other, intermingles them in the 
same sentiments, hinders them from being kept aloof by the 
clashing of their interests and the diversity of their conditions ; 
and, in fine, gathers them together under equal laws, and makes 
them feel that they have one nature and one coimtry. This 
is the terrestrial destiny of man ; and the present state of 
society hegins to shape in the same fashion its political destiny. 
The same laws and the same chances are given to all; great 
diversities grow weaker, and community of interest stronger 
.and more extended. Everything tends to teach men that they 
are accessible to the same evils, and exposed to the same perils, 
and that therefore they cannot remain indifieront to the fate 
of each' other; while everything furnishes them with the means 
of communicating with, and sustaining each other. Thus, on 
the one hand, individual existence has more importance and 
power ; and, on the other, the totality of existence is so closely 
interlaced and dovetailed, that a wound or a threat is felt simul- 
taneously, and the means of protection simultaneously adopted. 

If wo would form an idea of the prodigious changes which, in 
the point of view I have taken, this new state of things has intro- 
duced into the relations between society and the government, let 
us consider what wonld become of power if it had now to re- 
press in the people one of those insuiTcctions which formerly it 
was so easy to manage by means of the gallows or the wheel. 
When wo see a crowd in movement, when here and there some 
- *i3ries arc heard, and some cudgels raised, we fancy the state in 
danger, call out the troops, and display the public force in its 
gravest aspect. I do not say that this is wrong; but what if a pro- 
vince rose, if armed bands traversed the country, sometimes victo- 
rious, and sometimes difficult to vanquish ? This, however, is just 
•what happened under Louis XIY. in Brittany, Languedoc, and 
twenty other places: here on account of a tax, there for a creed, . 
elsewhere against an edict. Troops were sent out, punishments 
multiplied, the population hunted; but the confusion had no 
effect upon the fdtes at VersaEles, and the ordinary course of 
affairs at Laris was undisturbed; for the state did not feel itself 
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oniised or po^^er really attacked. And wherefore, it will be 

^^-crild these violent resistances and partial disorders now 
’much more alann than formerly ? Is it that they have 
" ri . i '-rious effect? It is that they are no longer a mere effer- 
y^jencc'^of the multitude; that instead of popular seditions, there 
novv be public movements. Such is the composition of 
^that the rabble, reduced in number and force, can no 
alone in the brutality of their wants or passions. 
B ween them and power is idaced a gre£it, wealthy, and yet 
workino- population, w'ho, though still too little educated, are able 
to “^ee thr beyond mere material necessities or the fancies of the 
momemt. This population is not given to tumults, for its mem- 
bers do not live upon daily wages, but work upon whatever they 
possess, land or capital. Thus it is very difficult to draw them 
a wav from their business; even wdien discontented, they would 
iouj iiesitate before acting, for no one has the power to command 
theSi • and however bad a government might bo, it could scarcely 
drive * them to do worse than grumble. But if an insurrection 
were really to take place, it could not be without their concur- 
rence and consent. And thus those -who, in the seventeenth 
century, scarcely attracted the attention of Louis XIV. at all, 
would *iiow set the whole government astir, and cause it to feci 
that tills •was no question of a riot among the populace, but that 
a more formidable enemy and a greater danger wore before it. 
If force was not at once successful, the authorities would despair 
of force, and have recourse to jiromises, concessions, changes of 
STsrenis, to all that compulsory policy which proclaims that power 
lias been mistaken, and has found it out. And thus, whilo for- 
merly a goveimment, opposing notliing but troops or piinishments 
to the seditious, miglit be for some years at war with a portion of 
the country, society, in its quiet, but strong construction, animated 
by one common spirit, would haa'dly have advanced a step in real 
resistance before its tottering government would begin to think 
rather of refoims than punishments. 

Is it then, I ask, is it in the midst of society thus constituted 
that the physical efficacy of capital punishment against the poli- 
tical crimes of the masses can still subsist? It is no longer a j)oor’" 
weak multitude, separated from the influential classes, whom it is 
now the question to reduce to impotence. Who would now treat 
the multitude, composed of students, merchants, master-workmen, 
and fanners, as it was treated formerly ? It is there, however, that 
the evil would be if it burst forth; it is there that the remedy must 
be apfilied; and in order to give that remedy the direct tEtility which 
the government of Louis XIY. obtained, by hanging or chasing 
from the towm of Rennes all the inhabitants of a turbulent street 
—in order to suppress the danger in the persons of its authors—. 
wiiat intensity, what extent would it not require to possess I But 
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wliat would be tlie consequences ? Shall we say vdiat disgust,' what 
horror of governmont, would run through this electrical society,, 
where everything is known, everything propagated, and where 
millions of men in the same condition, of the same sentiments, 
without liaving ever seen or spoken to each other, yet know 
reciprocally their fate, and in spite of the calm around them, feel 
themselves menaced by storm growling at the distance of a 
hundred leagues from their canton. In such circumstances two 
conditions are attached to the x^hysical efficacy of capital punish- 
ment — the first is, that it weighs heavily upon the place where the 
danger appears ; and the other, that it does not carry desolation 
and confusion into the whole country. Formerly, these two con- 
ditions were united; but now this is impossible, and the aut^^ority 
which would fulfil the first would soon feel itself more compro- 
mised by tiie horror and agitation spread throughout the country, 
than reassured by the solitude it might have made in one corner 
of the state. 

Wo cannot struggle against social facts: they have roots 
■which the hand of man cannot reach, and when they have once 
taken possession of the soil, it is necessary to leaxm to live under 
their shadow. There arc no longer great nobles to destroy, or a 
rabble to decimate. Physically useless against individuals, since 
there are none whose life is dangerous to government, capital 
piinislmient is equally so against the masses, who are too strong 
and too watchful to allow it to be exercised with efficacy. In 
this first point of view, then, capital punishment, as a direct means 
of suppressing danger, is vain : it is hut a custom, a prejudice, a 
routine, derived from a time when, indeed, it did attain the end 
intended by really delivering power from its enemies. And po-wer, 
which still retains this worn-out weapon, is itself aware of its 
vanity ; for when it has to do with men of any considei’ation, it 
wisely hesitates to employ it ; and when, on the other hand, it is 
a portion of the population which it fears, the impossibility is so 
evident, that it never dremns of employing so terrible an instru- 
ment, 

^ The efficacy, then, of the punishment of death must be moral, 
since it is not pliysical. This is the strong point in which its 
friends confide : let us examine it. 
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CHAPTBE III. 

MOILU. 3EFFIC-VCV OF CAPKAi PUNISHMENT. 

o^nerallv and in its moral efficacy, .capital pximsli- 

l&o^l other p^liments, has a doable effeot-H«p-mg 

,, lihe atl «n chastisement. The two ideas— 


ti'icnt, 

awmion to cf man. Whoa 

crime 2iii«iclia.-ti..t_i3i expected: wlien punislimeiit is 

^';j,®‘'e!?^ris%resumS! Foimded upon th^ natural fact, logis- 
fPo" mouses in punishing not only to ten-ify, but also to imun- 
Lu.o.. propose^ all minds the conviction of the pierversity of 
th^iS-^it puffishesfLid it is thus it would dissuade the people 
from crime, and make that punishment an example. _ 

I even rt<'nk that punishments are still more exemplary by 
the mond impression they make, than by the terror they inspire. 
The™ ws have more force in the consciences of men to m to 
f- The ptifoHc reprobation and shame attached to certain 
"u-iave more power in deterring, than the chastisement which 
•J'ol'ow Those who are acquainted with Imman nature wiU 
with me in this; and let those who doubt only pipposo 
the moral sti^tua remoYed jfrom actions rechoned criminal by 
«)u.r code- and"^ then inquire whether all the skill of the police, 
and all the rigour of power, could sufSce for their prevention. 
Tear, a© doubt, has its part in the moral ejffi.cacjy of punishments ; 
b^ w® should not exaggerate the power of this agent, or forget 
the snore energetic one which works to the same result. 

it has been said that the moral antipathy inspired by crime is 
mot increased by the severity of the punisliment. It is true that 
if tlie punishment appears excessive, if it revolts more than con- 
clliaies the moral sentiments, if it changes the hoiTor of the crime 
into pity for the criminal, it loses its desired effect. It is not 
true, however, that fear alone arises from severe punishments, 
and that they do not move the conscience still more strongly : 
nil this varies according to the times, ideas, and manners: the 
I tini-hment which formerly spoke loudly against the crime might 
scr eak only in favour of the criminal. Moreover, even in the 
of the mildest manners, pity never so exclusively possesses 
the heart of man that, while beholding a great punisliment me- 
riicd liv a great crime, he suddenly forgets the crime, to think 
cmly of the sufferings of the criminal. Pity has its sentiment of 
justice' ; and when this justice is not offended, the gravity of the 
Iffcinishment exercises its power alike over the conscience and the 
fear. I do not dispute that capital punishment has tMs double 
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Tirtne. Neitlier do I believe tliat it now acts only by fear, or 
that it is, besides, so contrary to our manners that it fails as 
cn^rely m its end as would do the punishment of the wheel. I 
think even that, become rarer, its effect upon the imagination 
may have increased with the importance wMch a man’s life takes 
in the public mind. But even as simple capital punishment i^re- 
serves its moral efficacy, and as slow and cruel punishments have 
lost theirs, in like manner are introduced or developed such 
differences in crimes, that the same punishment does not possess 
the same efficacy in all. 

Why does capital punislmient, when applied to private crimes, 
such as murder, robbery, incendiarism, &c. never fail to produce 
this chief effect, thh end of all punishments, which consists in 
increasing the aversion these crimes inspire? It is because it 
finds tins aversion in all hearts, or at least because there is no 
dispute as to the natural criminality of the acts which it punishes. 
Two tacts arc certain — that the action made criminal by law has 
really taken ifiace, and that it is really criminal. The i^ublic, 
power, even tlie accused, agree upon tins. There is no question 
but to discover the author of an act of which no one contests the 
reality or tho wickedness. Thus the first condition of the moral 
efficacy of punisliment is in some sort fulfilled beforehipid; it is 
a pi'oved fact, which calls for chastisement, and the chastisement 
addresses itself to men who think in unison with the law- 

In pohtical crimes, on the contrary, these two circumstances 
are uncertain : it is not certain that the acts of the accused are 
really these which the law incriminates, nor that the acts incrimi- 
nated by the law are naturally and invariably criminak The first 
uncertainty is evident: no one in the present day is ignorant 
that in the case of private offences it is the criminal alone who 
is sought o\it, the offence being certain; while in a political matter, 
such as conspiracies, offences of the jness, &c. it is almost always 
necessary to discover in a series of actions more or less signifi- 
cant both tho offence and the offender. As to the second uncer- 
tainty, let it not be said that in affirming that, it also exists, I wish 
^ enervate the laws, and leave public order without a safeguard. 
I affirm only that the immorality of political crimes is neither so 
clear nor so immutable as that of private crimes; it is constantly 
metamorphosed or obscured by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
it varies according to times, events, and tho rights and merits of. 
power; it totters every moment under the blows of a force which 
pretends to fashion it according to its caprices or its necessities, 
it would be difficult to find in the political world a meritorious 
and innocent act which has not received, in some comer of the 
world or of time, a legal incrimination. Who shall say that all 
these laws were in the right? Who affirm that they^ have 
always cairied into the minds of the people the conviction of 
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to^'etlier with fear of the punishment^ 


^obedience, and construe the rights of society as sul>«r- 
the wH-itten Law', whatever be the cliaracter ol: power ? 

In things so changeable and. 


CThnlt^Who wSl now become the absolute defeudor 

o: uaisive i 

<::::u:e to the written 

S-icIi an attempt would be vain. ^ i +1 i 

«:r.DUc.^ted, true morality does not allow itseli to be thus abso- 
■•"■clv ■f''ied and imprisoned for ever m the text y the laws; 
t-‘i'd Prohdenee, which so often delivers up to forco tlio destiny of 
ttuj does not peimit it thus to make and unmake enmo and 
v-;--tuo at its pleasure. ‘Do you not know/ smd tho president of 
the revolutionary tribunal to M. Eiigraiid d’Alloray, ‘ the aw 
w^'ilch forbids the sending of money to emigi'ants . xes, replica 
ilu* old man, ‘ but I kno^v of an older law which commands me 
t 'r^^up-port my cliildren.’ This, wdiicli was true in l79;,i, will ho so 
aivravs, in spite of ail codes, and in the face of all kinds of 
power. Doubtless there are real and odious political crimes ,* but 
those that are made by the laws are not always^ so, whatever the 
laws or times may be. Force exercises an immense empire over 
the weak mind of man ; but it is not given to it to deprave it to 
this degree, that crimes of its own fasluoning excite the instinctive 
aiuipathy attached to crimes declared as such by the true law, 
Tyrmiuy ai3art, and even in tolerably regidar times, tliere fre- 
«piently rests upon actions of this kind a great moral uncertainty. 
When "they raise in the public a violent animosity, it is perhaps 
because the public is passionate, and itself inclined to injustit.'io ; 
and wiien it is always incredulous, and secretly given to excuse 
them, it is because pow'er displeases the public. Which is right, 
and which wrong?' Force may prevent j)eople from knowing, or 
at least from speaking, but in almost every case capital punish- 
ment in political crimes fails to produce, either surely or gene- 
2-aily, the really moral impression wkicli accominmies it in x)riv;ik?i 
crimes. 


An analogous dinerence exists between these tw'O classes of 
crimes as to the ehect of the fear sought to bo inspired l)y 
capital punishment. The robber and the murderer arc isolated 
in socieU', or at least their friends, protectors, or accomplices art^, 
only robbers or murderers like themselves. This they know; 
and when punishment overtakes them, it is not power alone, 
but the whole of society, wdiich arms itself against them. With 
SGciety they were at war, and it lias conquorod. This victory 
gives the idea of an immense force directed against iiidividuala, 
who can only oppose to it their courage or address. They will 
never have better fortune; never will a portion of the public 
embrace their cause; never will a day of triumph or vengeance 
dawn for them. They live in the midst of society like wild beasts 
m a countiy crowded by man, finding every where snares or c.me- 
mies; -without support, without shelter, and without other force 
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tliai} tlieir personal strength, which every one attacks, and living 
in a fear which every one increases; and every condemnation, 
every execution of their bretlu-en which takes place, is to them a 
solemn proof of the w'eakness of their position, and a warning 
of the fate which awaits them. But the enemies of a govern- 
ment, men inclined to conspire, or who do actually conspire, are 
in a very different position : they do not cease to belong to society, 
and they are attached to some party, to %vhose assistance and pro- 
tection they look. This party may not wish what they wish, and 
may not believe what they believe; but what of that? They 
merely exaggerate its power, and misapprehend its intentions. In 
the meantime they live smTonnded by men whose desires assimi- 
late with their own, and whose illusions respond to their confidence. 
Who does not know what prodigious blindness possesses political 
factions, and with what mad certainty each reckons upon its 
strength and success ? In each passer-by, under each roof from 
■which the smoko rises, the robber sees an enemy ; while the con- 
spirator dreams everywhere of allies, and is confident of obtaining 
everywhere at least a temporary protection. And besides, if the 
latter is in dangei’, defenders will not fail him ; his offence will be 
considered doubtful, and power unjust and violent; a thousand kind 
sentiments, a thousand -wise reasons, will lend their support to 
designs which are disapproved of, and to condxict which is blamed, 
but which men cannot, and will not, allow to be suppressed by 
iniquity. Tinally, if the man falls, it will not be in this isolation, 
in the midst of this universal animadversion, which freezes the 
most audacious courage. Perhaps in a future day he will be 
avenged ; and in this expectation Ms friends I’egard his ruin as a 
blow from which the strength they possess, with the aid of a little 
more good fortune or prudence, may henceforth preserve them. 

It is not possible to intimidate a faction like a band of robbers: 
in order to give in such cases the moral efficacy to capital punish- 
mont which it derives from fear, and which in a matter of private 
crime a single execution suffices to obtain, it would be necessary 
to go almost so far as to render its efficacy lilcewise physical ; and 
we have seen that this has obstacles still more formidable, and 
* dangers still more serious. There is, then, no analogy of this 
kind bot'woen private and political crimes, which are separated by 
profound differences. The question is not to examine the moral 
efficacy of capital jmnislnnent in general; because, whether it 
addresses itself to the conscience or fear, it will not produce the ; 
same effect in conspiracies as in robberies. It is necessaiy to , 
coniine ourselves exclusively to the former class of offences, in 
order to appreciate its influence. There, as in other cases, it pro- ; 
poses for itself the double end which every punishment aims at : \ 
it would prevent the evil, in making the crime detestable and the 
chastisement terrible. ^ . ■ 
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I have just said tliat political crimes are of siicli a descriptioxie 
tliat tlieii' moral perversity is more doubtful, more variable, an <31 
less generally recognised tban tbat of private crimes ; tlie punisK- 
nient, therefore, whatever it may be, has a work here to per*--- 
form which is spared it elsewhere. When some act of tixo 
kind is proclaimed to be ciiminal, men are not found, as in tlxo 
case of murder or robbery, decided upon its character. Convie- 
tions must be changed, and a struggle entered into not only" 
against passions, but against ideas ; and as the question is to aa't 
upon those very men who would be inclined to commit what i© 
thus proscribed, the difficulty becomes immense. In the preserttJ 
state of manners, the destitute, the vagabond, or the deprave cl;? 
whatever be the unhappiness of their situation, or the vice 
their inclinations, never believe that they are morally permitteci 
to rob. Everytiiing inculcates the interdict, and recalls it ho 
them when they forget it ; and the law finds very rarely, even int 
them, a belief directly opposed to right. Men carried to poiitieetX 
offences, on the contrary, are enemies alike to the convictioxx^ 
and commands of the law; for the law affirms the establislie<3. 
order to be 'good, wliile they tliink it bad ; its continuance neces- 
sary, wrhile they desire its fall; its existence sacred, while tlie^T 
demand its overthrow. Ko point of contact exists between theso 
men and the law which addi'esses them; no common principlo 
unites them; and to obtain obedience otherwise than thi’ou^lx 
fear, the law must begin by making them believe it. Before olx- 
taining this chief and powerful efficacy, which consists in fortify- 
ing the natural antipathy to crime, punishments are here encoTXDO.- 
tered by an unaccustomed obstacle. They have not, in general, ■fco 
do with beliefs ; they are themselves a sanction to public beliofi- 
acting upon men who have transgressed while believing. Ko*w* 
can the sanction of a principle produce its effect in a, case whLex'O 
tlie principle does not exist? It may prove the strength of sxxx 
enemy, but not the justice of its cause. Great questions recox" 
everywhere. If Providence had imposed on human actions xio 
other curb than fear of consequences — ^if men entirely abaiidono<3l 
to the counsel of their interest or the voice of their desires, wex*o 
without those convictions which introduce order into the tuinxxlfe. 
of passion, and light into the uncertainties of life — chaos would 
soon invade the world, and the only means of maintaining ordox* 
wmuld be the sudden abasement of our nature by the absolixtio 
loss of its liberty. But man, by his moral convictions, binds aixxd 
adapts himself to the will of Providence: he is in direct com.-* 
munication with it, comprehends the language of its laws, admlfiS 
its principles, and submits himself to them freely ; and notwitila- 
standing the struggles which agitate him, notwithstanding IxiiS 
constant errors, there is no need of force to substitute i^avery fojr 
obedience. 
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Wliat man would be in bis relations with Providence if bis 
moral principles were to fail bim, men inclined to political 
offences pretty nearly are in tbeir relations with power. They 
do not bebeve wbat it believes ; they have no wish for wbat it 
wishes ; they contest with it even the legitimacy of its existence- 
How must power act upon them ? It has sense enougli to under- 
stand that force alone will not suffice, that it lias never bad 
enough of this to exterminate or imprison any considerable portion 
of the society it governs. It must change its dispositions, and 
re-establish between it and them this community, if not of inten- 
tions, at least of beliefs, wiiich gives law its time empire, arming it- 
■with the power to jirevent a hundred crimes by punishing a single 
one, and raising its administrators to the rank of teachers of the 
people, whereas formerly they tried in vain to remain their 
jailers. 

Of all the means which power employs for attaining this encT^. 
punishments assuredly are the least efficacious. Punislmient 
supposes crime, and if the supposition is not admitted, the moral 
efficacy of the former disaiipcars. "When the man on whom the 
punislmient is inflicted, and those who think with him, judge that 
ho is unjustly smitten, in this case punishment has the effect of 
bijustice: it hritates, confirms the hostile opinion, widens the 
breach between the law and its transgressors, and thus goes-/ 
directly against a pai't of its own purpose. But if, on the contrary,, ’• 
the enemies of power admit that it is right in punishing them, if 
they see that it employs its force against them with reason, they 
can only have taken the part of considermg themselves in a state 
of war. From that moment every social tie is broken ; the qiies^ 
tion is no longer of laws or chastisements ; plots are ambuscades,, 
and punishments defeats. Government has lost its moral position : 
it has descended to an equality of force; everything is equal 
between it and its enemies : as it has the right of self-defence, 
they have the right of attack : tho claim of obedience on one side, 
and justice on the other, are equally false. All this belongs to 
society, but society is dissolved : there is nothing now but v/ar, 
with tho liberty of its arms, the continuity of its dangers, and the 
uncertainty of its results. 

Of all punishments, capital punishment is that whose employ- 
ment precipitates parties and power most raj)idly into tins last 
situation : it hrmgs war to mind by rousing violent animosities, 
and provoking vengeance. It is therefore the imnishment which 
possesses least of all the kind of efficacy we are now in quest of. 
ffhis efficacy, I I’epeat, has for its condition the reform of certain 
ideas : it will not bear its frait till the men it addresses consent to 
consider those acts culpable from which it would dissuade them ; 
at least they must have conceived doubts on the subject, and the 
notion of the legitimacy of power must have entered their minds. 
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It I'as been attempted to introduce moral convictions by 

means of punishments, but when these have not succeeded hi ex- 
tenninatinr^, they have alwa^ys failed. It is said that moral convic- 
f^€ms are not aimed at— that the struggle is only against vicious 
desires, inordinate wants, and criminal interests. Eut this is a 
inistake: for when the morality or immorality of an action is 
not evident, when there is room for tlie least iinccrtainty, then 
passions, interests, eveini^hing, hide themselves under opinions, 
and all resolve or metamorphose themselves into ideas. The most 
j:.ervcrse and headstrong of men are disinclined to dispense with 
recuson, and content themselves with brute force. They have ever 
a wish to legitimise in their own eyes even the least disinterested 
conduct; they carefully collect every motive, every pretext, and 
^eize upon the slightest pretence ; and wliat is more easy, after 
a:i unexpected overthrow', to form thus for themselves a creed 
which lends its support to hostility against power? Was there ever 
a true faction that was anything else than a union of banditti 
forced on by their own base interests, and accessible only to fear '? 
Tlie w'eakest government of our day might hold such a danger 
cheap ; but pimishments are desired to act in a very different 
sphere : to teach the citizens that it i.s culpable to conspii’o 
«::gai.ust established order, and deliver their country to the terrible 


chances of revolution. Ee it known, however, that pimislmients 
I’ave no power to propagate such ideas ; they must already exist 
in the mind. It is w'eakness to siip>pose that they can bo reaped 
when other causes have not yet sown them.: this is attributing* 
to punishments a powder which they do not possess : they cannot 
make tilings be detested as erhnina} which arc regarded aw 
meritorious, nor can they demonstrate the moral legitimacy of 
I^wer: they have no effect upon the established convictions of 
ihe people ; and when these are hostile to authority, it is by other 
nicans than punishments that government can succeed in cliang- 
iag them, and wiien they will not change, punishments, instead of 
reiomimg, only strengthen their empire. Let us talk no more 
Uien, of capital punislmient preventing political crimes by iusp.ir ’ 
mg a hatred of them : tliis really moral efEcacy, ho-vvover ])owerful 
agamst ordinaiy crimes, is here without reality ; and the more " 
vigorous parties become, and the more the perils of power in- 
crease, the less pretence can capital punishment make to such 
ju^iitary influence. It is, then, both for governinont and the 
antagonism, and for the public only 
destmy, fatal to the vanquished to-day, and 
peihap:, to the conqueror to-morrow. Does it act more power- 
Mrfv thf' already shown that in this pLt of 

h Zt. “ ‘Terence of social position existing bo- 

S^ch ks^To’id^t? ^bbers political crimes offer to thoSaw.s 
njoch less hold than pnvate ofteuces. But tins is not the only 
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eaiiSG renders the terror of punislnnent less efficacious 

in political matters than is commonly supposed. 

Men are influenced by different motives ; and there must be 
an agreement between them and the means used for control. 
Wiio does not know that he cannot speak to a man whom in- 
terest governs in the same manner as he would speak to him who 
is ruled by passion, or to a man who is possessed by passion as to 
Iiim who is directed by an opinion or a duty ? We study care- 
fully, in the private relations of life, those various dispositions of 
mankind, and never think of addressing ourselves to feelings 
which have no existence. The legislator who acts upon the 
masses cannot arrive at this nice justice, this special fitness of 
things; hut he need not commit the profound absurdity of 
directing the same means indifferently against dispositions the 
most diferent ; and since he can avoid this, it is imperative upon 
him to do so, not only for the sake of justice, but for the sake of 
success. 

Fear, for example, has more efficacy against interests than 
passions, and against passions than ideas : it is easier to prevent 
a poor man from stealing than an irritated man from seeking 
vengeance ; and the angry man, in his turn, is more easily re- 
strained than the fanatic who believes himself commanded to 
assassinate. Generally, when a man’s governing principle is of a 
nature in some sort material, such as a purely personal interest, 
fear has much power: it oiiposes interest to interest, and all 
happens thus in the same sphere; for there is similitude and 
fitness in the impelling and oi)posing motive. As we approach 
the moral order, fear loses its virtue : it ceases to be in natural 
and direct relation with the impulses it -would repress; it ad- 
di'csscs them in a language not their o-vvn, gives them reasons they 
cannot admit, and thus falls short of the mark it aims at. But 
when we arrive at the purest and rarest of all motives, at the 
full, and dominating convictions of our moral nature, fear remains 
without action upon the maix thus placed above that world to 
which its power is confined. 

And this is not a theory : it is a scries of fixets, regulated by 
Providence, which has willed that material and moral order shall 
remain distinct and profoundly different even in their union. 

To wdiich category do these causes of action belong which 
generally urge men to political offences? Here, also, the diver- 
sity is great; for lam far from believing that every tiling happens 
witiiin the moral order, or even upon its confines. Among the 
causes which excite hostility to power ai'e ideas, passions, and 
interests: here honourable sentiments or sincere beliefs, there 
frenssiod desires or the most brutal selfishness. All these princi- 
ples of action join, are confounded together, and form in their ad- 
mixture a heterogeneous force, wdiosc different elements cannot 
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l e conic-ted hy the same arms, nor be repressed by tlie samo 

^ Ttlo net- say tbat tlie fear inspired by tlie spectacle, or tlie 
c'-ance of capital punislunent, is efficacy to^ prevent tlie 

■x'jicsions of tiais confused force : but I do say tbat its efficacy is 
nix of a simple nature; and that even if it finds in the adversary 
?rcambats points where it can strike -with success, there will be 
others which it cannot reach, and where its rebound will produce 
a contrary eftect to that contemplated by the penal law. 

■\TIiea Charles 11., urged on by the Catholics, and by his own 
taste for absolute power, resorted to condemnations and imnish- 
liients, the opposition included, as always happens, the most hete- 
ro'^oneoiis elements. The followers of the republic joined those 
ci Cromwell; and the fanaticism of the Puritans did not refuse an 
rdllance with men whose disgust of freciuently-ridiculous contro- 
vei-sies had rendered them indifferent to every religious belief. To 
naeu revoked by the license of the com-t were joined others influ- 
enced by the love of disorder, the melancholy fruit of revolutions ; 
and the ambitious who sought after populaiity, for the sake of 
wealth or power, stood side by side with sincere pafriots, disinte- 
rested friends of their comitry^s liberty : thus Lord Shaftesbury 
Toted with Lord Eusseil. In the same party, in fine, met together 
the most nebie sentiments and the most culpable passions, the 
most sincere beliefs and the most vrorldiy interests, the highest 
wtue and the most shameful desires. 

IVhat must have been, what really was, the effect of political 
rigom* upon a party thus composed ? The court triumphed at first: 
for those who had joined the party from interest withdrew from it ; 
the venal sold themselves; the timid sunk into silence; old repub- 
licans, hi thus losing their illusions, believed libei*ty lost without 
retrieve ; 3Ionk corrupted or abandoned his former companions ; 
and Shaftesbury iled to Holland. Pear reigned in all its glory, 
liut at the same time that it struck the vulnerable portion of the 
party, it deeply and irreconcilably offended forces which it was 
not its business to attack. If cowai’ds were afraid, brave men 
became indignant; and if fear brought over to the court some 
deserters from the popular pai'ty, it likewise confirmed the people 
in their aveision; causing the former to think themselves in error 
in having attacked poTver, and proving to the latter their right to 
do so. The reformers were alienated past return; the passions,, 
kept in check perhaps among the great, grew furious in the rabble ; 
the^ public mistrust became incurable ; and aU the friends of 
national liberty judged themselves in peril. As to the more am- 
bitious of the party. Lord Eusseil and Sidney were the most 
imformnate of the conspirators: they hecamo martyrs for the 
people ; and time soon showed that if fear had borne fruits favour- 
able for power, it had likewise sowed some that were veiy bitter. 
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Sucli is, in a political matter, tlie ine vitable condition of tlie indi- 
rect efficacy of pnnisliinent. It is not confined to tlie limits in 
wliicli it can be of service ; it does not restrict its operation to 
perils which it can combat with success; but in some cases 
causes the desired effect, and in others one which would rather 
have been avoided : its influence can neither be diverted nor even 
foreseen. It is a weapon of tmknowii power, which, throwm at 
random, may strike one required point, and at the same time in 
a hundred others excite new enemies and new dangers. 

The want of reflection in men explains everything: but that 
power which, in order to destroy political factions, calls to its aid 
the fear of death, commits a strange mistake ; for in employing 
this means, it knows not what it does. It should at least, before 
having recourse to it, consider wffiat is the nature of the danger it 
fears, wliat the interior composition of the factions it combats, and 
what will be the effects, so variable and complicated, of the punish- 
ment of death. If the question was now of such enemies as in 
the thirteenth century v/crc those of established governments ; if 
political struggles carried physical disorder suddenly into society, 
and the gatherings of conspirators threatened always to turn into 
bands of robbers, then fear woidd be the true weapon. If even, 
.in ou'r day, we dealt with seditions engendered among the multi- 
tude, provoked by some brutal passion or some physical interest 
— by the most pressing, for instance, the most excusable of in- 
terests, famine — there, again, I could conceive the employment of 
the punishment of death. It might, indeed, be needlessly and 
odiously abused ; but it would at least be used with a knowledge 
of its efiects against an effil to which its fear might be properly 
applied. Parties now, however, are very differently constituted : 
they unite inen of all conditions, rich and poor, idle and indnstrious, 
peaceable and <iisorderly, bound together by numerous and syste- 
matic relations. If conspiracies do not obtain entire success, and 
change the face of emi>ires, they seldom advance so far as they 
attempt. We live in a society recently overturned, where legi- 
timate and illegitimate intei’ests, honourable and blameable senti- 
- ments, just and false ideas, are so mingled, that it is very difficult 
to strike hard without strildngwi*ong. Wo are an ancient people 
entering into a new social order; the errors of inexpeiience 
ai’c seen amidst the security of civilisation; all is obscure and 
confused, without being entirely disorderly or violent. In such 
a state of men and tilings, to believe in the efficacy of capital 
punishment against political dangei*, and to rely on the feai’ it 
inspires as a great means of government, is to mistake both the 
evil and the remedy, and to employ arms at once old and 
poisonous, wliich ai’e no longer of use, and cannot be handled 
without danger. 

I find everywhere the same mistake ; and it is by confounding 
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times that means are misuiKlcrstood. In «io lornior constitution 
of society, tlie moral efficacy ot was powerfully 

seconded by its direct and physical ciricacy.^ VVheii it fell upon 
the chief of an eminent party, known to all its members, and in- 
vested with immense power, his personal lall not only dissipated 
a o-reat danger, but struck terror into the whole taction, aiid it 
w'as said on all hands — I'low has this man fallen ^ What! wove 
not all his riches, his credit, his numerous followers, and his 
strono- places, able to defend him? IBs adversaries arc then much 
to be'dreaded I How is it possible to csea])o their |)owcr ? How 
strive against tliat -which has destroyed such a man? Beyond 
.the cii'cTe of political conflicts the same jdienomcnon is visible, 
The death of Cartouche or Maudrin will be a much greater 
example, and act much more piowerfully upon roliberw, than 
that of an obscure pickpocket. If you diisceud into the ralihle, 
you -will find the same relation between tlio moral and physical 
efficacy of punishments; for there the nmnhor of the victims 
makes up for their want of celebrity* Is it surprising that the 
population of a district should bo paralysed with ibar when 
they see their ranks thinned by chastisements, and encounter 
at every step the instrunionts or the ruins of this devastating 
poAver? Sepulture itself is refused to tlieir remaius, and the 
dead remain above ground to terrify tlio living. 

At such a price is obtained that fear which in former times 
derived its terrible influence from capital punishment. If you 
try now to restore tho vanished rdghno, you will not ho able to 
fulfil the conditions; yon will not bo al>lo to multiply political 
punishments so as to terrify by their number. A government 
ffiming at such effects would find danger moving against it at tho 
same pace as fear among tho people. Boeioty no longer furnishes 
those victims whose illustrious fall siircad terror everywhere. 
You must act here and tliero against soifie ohsciu’c wretches, 
whose names are unheard, and wlio arc Junnvn only by their 
misfortune. And how can you destroy such men ? ifot by tho 
force of power: the conflict is toourunpjah By its justice? Have 
a care: when interest is personal, and tho HU}H)ri<)riiy ho iininenso, 
justice is very open to suspicion : if doubt is possihlo, you may 
count upon its becoming in many minds erpiivalcnt to a cortaiutj. 
And what fear have you then inspired? Not tho fear of force, 
but of iniquity; and a government, in my opiniou, can gain aio- 
thing from the one without the other. 

That, however, is the eiTor which possesses those who, in our 
day, rely upon the punishment of detith : they mi.stako tho nature 
of the fear they spread, and Ijclicvo themselves to have proved 
their strength when they have but made their juBfcico or their 
wisdom doubtful. Strength is not so easily proved, nor always 
in the same manner. Two govornments havo ruled Brance 
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despotically — tlie Convention, which reigned by political punish- 
ments; and Bonaparte, who made little use of them, and even took 
pains to avoid Hhem. Both, by different means, were powerful, 
and dreaded. But was the scaffold the only strength of the Con- 
vention? No rational man can believe it: it played its part, just 
like conflagrations, or falling houses, or ravaging banditti ; but in 
all these the efforts are greater than the energy, and the Conven- 
tion, consuming itself almost as quickly as its enemies, fell into 
the abyss from which it issued ; for in vain is power great — the 
crime by which it triumphs destroys it in our day more rapidly 
than ever. Bonaparte was strong in liis turn ; but it was not by 
punishments that he proved his strength, and made it to be feared. 
He punished some conspiracies, suppressed others, and passed 
over many more ; he even specially passed over those which pro- 
ceeded from the party opposed to the Bevolution. Invested with 
power by the need of order and justice, and in opposition to the 
anarchical tyranny of the Jacobins, already worn out, he compre- 
hended well that he must invoke x>0'wer from the same interests 
and sentiments wdiich had just x>rocured him the Empire. The 
need of order within and of victoi'y without the Empire liad made 
the ISth Brumaire, and Bonaparte reigned as he had risen — by 
order and victory ; and when by his faults he had lost or com- 
promised victory in Europe, and security in Fx’ance, he fell, still 
full of life, but having ceased to be strong. 

If I may use the flgui’e, there is a star which bestows their 
strength upon governments, and wMcli they are not at liberty to 
choose or I’cnounce without danger. They are born and live with 
a nature of their own, but in a situation they have not piade, and 
under conditions they cannot dhect ; and their skill consists in 
becoming acquainted with these, and adapting themselves to 
them. Thus ai-e they powerful— one by war, another by peace ; 
this by severity, and that by gentleness — according as the dif- 
ferent means of government have affinity vith the especial laws 
of their destiny. And if they misunderstand these la’svs, and mis- 
take the paeans of the government which correspond with them ; 
if they imagine they can attempt indiffei'ently any path they 
choose, and set in motion such or such a spring according to their 
fancy ; if they consider qxower as an arsenal of all sorts of arms, 
equally useful to all comers — then their star abandons them: 
they hesitate, waver, try in vain a thousand resources, which fail 
them successively, and feeling themselves growing weaker day 
by day, are foolishly astonished that a course of conduct which 
lias succeeded so well with others does nothing but increase their 
cmbai'rassments and perils. 

What was the stm* of the Bestoration? Tinder what native 
laws was the xiresent government placed? Where were its ele- 
ments of power, and what means of action were fitted to its posi- 
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tion and its nature ? I would know this, in order to discover if 
canital punislinient in political matters is really an arm for its 
use and wdiicli preserves in its hands, fiuth as regards its own 
interest and that of the jieople, a saliitiiry cfiicacy. 1 cannot help 
the question becoming so extensive. 1 shall endeavoiii' to keep 
uithiii its bounds; but it is very necessary that 1 ioilow wherever 
it conducts me. 


CHAPTEE IT. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I shall say but one word of external matters. The Eestoration 
found war in France, and France, like Buropo, weary of war. 
Tliis was both for France and Europe a pledge of peace. I^tico 
was then the general law of our destiny ; and in it should Franco 
have sought its power, and likewise its dignity, for the ono is not 
sepaiated from the other, at least for long. 

Witiiin, the Eestoration found neither anarcdiy, inijiiety, con- 
tempt for the laws, struggles between (dasses, nor any of those 
revolutionary scoimges of which they now sj)eak, as if they had 
possessed France for twenty-live years without intcrruiitimi. 
This is not trae. The old nolnliby lived at peace with, the new, 
and both with the nation. Vanity had its follv as well as its 
pleasures,, and the country thought little aliont tug matter. Un- 
luckily for our x>rospect8 and our rights— I thought so then, and 
do so still—power was at lea.gt strongly constituted, luid. in svmh 
a manner that disorder was not to he icjircd ci ther for ii.s or itself. 
Moral disordei*, that internal shaTncle,s.sness '^vhicli iu(.',red«lity 
produces, that domestic license, contempt for all existing forms 
of things, and aversion to every lailc nn<l restraint, had disais- 
peared. Order, an imxmrioiis and blind .neecsKity in 17.91), was 
in 1814 a habit and a general taste, and the Ecstoi’atioii found 
it so. 

It is true that order, not only |)olitieuIly, but morally, ■was witli- 
out guarantees- In political ro8x»octs, no real and imle])endeut 
institutions subsisted by their own strength, capable of protecting 
either the general interests against imlividtiai jn'etensiouH, or in- 
di^ddual interests against the tyranny of gonoral :intm;sfo and the 
natural vices or errors of pow'er. Oiuj man liad Biillic'C.d for many, 
and had x^retended to suiHce for all. In ijilling, ho left power 
entirely naked and defenceless : for it had rights, and no means 
of exercising them; strength, and no means of disjdaying it; 
wants, and no means of providing for tlicm. by its own oftbrts. 
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In moral respects the evil was less apparent, but still real and 
profound. Order reigned in social facts, and even in manners ; 
but the principles of order were not in the soul. These prin- 
ciples I may sum up in two words : the firm sentiment of right 
and true belief. These were almost alike wanting. I will not 
■say that in the respect for religion and morals which replaced 
the revolutionary cynicism there was hypocrisy, but still there 
was not sincerity: it was an external respect, founded upon 
necessities and conveniences, not upon convictions and senti- 
ments. Peoifie considered it good, and observed it, but without 
ha-\Tng in themselves that which occasions it, and without 
troubling themselves as to its legitimate nature. The head of 
the government set the example ; hut if he desired its habits, he 
feared its principles ; for while ridiculing ideas, he acknowledged 
their empire. Discipline without moinl rule, obedience with 
indifference, this is all he sought, and society gradually took the 
■chai’acter under his hand. Never had order been at once so exact, 
and yet so foreign, to the inner life of man ; and never had there 
been so much regularity united with so little faith. 

As for the idea of right, it was raised little above civil relations ; 
beyond which force reigned so supreme, that it seemed as if 
right belonged to it alone. When there exists in a nation a will 
before which everything disappears, or is reduced to silence, the 
sentiment of right perishes ; and if this will is at the same time 
very active, and is possessed with the passion for displaying itself 
on every side, in war, in peace, manifesting itself everywhere, and 
considering every obstacle ^ illegitimate, it exercises over men 
the most formidable corruption they can be subject to, for it 
deprives them of the powder and even thought of resisting — ^that 
is to say, takes from them their moral existence. Eight is the 
right of resistance : there is no other ; for take tliat away, and 
every other disappears. Bonaparte struck them all to the heai*t, 
at least m their relations with his power; and thus repulsing 
]i}cliefs on the one hand, and rights on the other, he canded a\vay 
from the order wMch he maintained, without having founded it, 
every guarantee l3ut habit and Ms own will. 

What Bonaparte did not give, the Eestoration could give us : 
this was at once its mission and its nature. It was its mission, 
for a government has no other than that of satisfying the wants 
of the society in wMbh it is established ; not only the permanent 
and universal wants of society, but liliewiso, and above all per- 
haps, the special wants of its ejpoch. But even as Bonaparte had 
had to bring back external order, and to cause the cessation, by 
the despotism of a single will, of the anarchy of individual w^ills, 
tso the Eestoration, taking things where Bonaparte left them, had 
to infuse into external order the belief wdiich constitutes moral 
order, and to rexfiace the cmx>ire of will by the empire of right* 
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Thou<.h less visible, these wants are not the loss real; they are 
lliou n less ^ aspiration oi every party. 

a so “ nltuTe of &o Bostoration to respond to theii. 
Jd from the first it was constrained to tlie insti iitions of liberty. 
I^ske use of this word, for it appears to me the only one by 
iuch theimpeiious necessity for the Charter can be expressed. 
Such constraLs ai‘e not offensive to the power to which they 
‘iddIv for it is Providence which directs tlioni. Ihe mistrust 
\vUch the Restoration could not fail to excite exacted guarantees 
wiiich liberty alone could offer. Thus liberty was pediaps still 
more necessai'y to the Restoration than power to the tonsulatc: 
but it is in the bosom of liberty that public beliefs are developed,- 
it is under its shadow that general ideas germinate and grow, 
ideas adapted to the time and to the instinct of imnds, and 
called forth and gathered by the secret wants of an cnitire people. 
Despotism never produces them j and the great convictions which 
have governed the world are never formed but against power or 
in a free state. The idea and the sentiment of light spring of 
necessity from Hberty. This does not need proof, especially in 
modern times, when the bloody combats of the little Oreek or 
Italian factions would not be, in the eyes of any one, liberty. 

And this is not all: that which was a necessity to the Restora- 
tion was lilvewise analogous to its natin'O : it drew its force not 
from force itself, hut from an idea. The word legitimacy has 
been, and will still be, much abused. One loses much by this 
abuse ; for in trying to make it mean what it docs not, wo run 
the risk of depriving it of what it really contains of truth and 
strength. It expresses a right, real and obvious, though limited 
as rights always are, when existing simultaneously with other 
rights. This right has made the strength of the Restoration, and 
even the Restoration itself- The Restoration was the result of the 
influence wliich recollections of long possession and certain moral 
principles and sentiments accompanying them exercise upon 
the minds of men. Whatever ^ve may think of I’ight — its origin, 
conditions, limits — we should know that it is a fact, a powerful 
fact, and one which w^as felt as such by Cromwxll and William 
m., as -well as in the reign of Charles II. 

It is the consequence of this fact that, founded as it is upon a 
moral idea, and sustained by those -which are joined to or derived 
from it, the development of its force must Ik) sought cs})ecially 
in the moral order where its principle resides. Elicited by con- 
victions effected in virtue of a riglit, convictions and rights 
were at the Restoration the natural means of government. Sub- 
ject to necessity even in the moment of triumph, oI>liged to yield 
in returnmg to the Revolution, it dreaded what the Revolution, 
desired — it had to conciliate antagonistic jJidnciplos and rights; 
but even that was a moral work foreign to its direct action, 
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and wHcli new sentiments and new ideas could alone accom- 
plish, Bonaparte had rebuilt the altars, and restored its solem- 
nities to public worship ; and notwithstanding revolutionary cla- 
mours, the non-Catholics felt no alarm. After the Restoration, 
Catholicism came to demand, and liberty of conscience to fear 
much more. What had the Restoration to do to defend society 
and itself from this peril? Could it, like the Revolution, or even 
lilce Bonaparte, treat different communions now with severity, no w 
with complacency, and ai-bitrarily restrain or permit their action I 
No : that would have been opposed to the general nature of its 
institutions, and have shocked the respect it owed to faith as 
well as to liberty. Another path was open to it : and that was, 
to lay vigorous hold upon the principles of religio-us liberty, to 
proclaim it in all its acts,’ to inculcate it in every mind, and to 
make it, in fine, one of its doctrines of government, one of its 
public creeds vvdiich, really adopted, are found everywhere acting 
by their own virtue, and maintaining order almost of themselves. 
All the wants of the new order imescribed to the Restoration such 
a course ; and it had, partly in the necessities of its situation, and 
partly in its nature, what sufficed for this noble task. The pro- 
tection accorded to I'eiigious and moral ideas was not, on its p^.rt, 
the confession of an error, for all these ideas rallied sponta- 
neously around it. The respect in which rights were held was 
of great importance to it, for it drew its own title from a right ; 
and^the maintenance of the public liberties was not less its policy 
than their establishment, for it could not, like Bonaparte, pretend 
to despotism by victory. It was, in fine, its condition and its 
destiny to rule especially by the moral inftuences, to aid in their 
development, to base on their einx^ire the order which it found 
restored, and to have recourse to force but rarely, and then with 
regi’et, as a means foreign to its nature, and the necessity of 
which rendered its cmj>loyment grievous. 

If we consider the occasions when the present government 
has tried tin's means, we shall be convinced, without difficulty, 
that the natural laws which rule it have had little to do with 
its use. Sometimes, as in the slightest popular agitations, we 
ha's- e seen it used with a precipitation and to an extent which 
exhibited less skill than inquietude; sometimes, as in the pro- 
ceedings of the Cour des Pairs, indications of severity were 
observable sufficient to inspire much alarm, but which ended 
merely in correctional punishments. The movement has almost 
always appeared above the cause, and the effect beneath the 
movement. I do not know if a neutral observer is in the right 
to judge thus ; but assuredly the employment of force, and the 
public threats of severity, have failed both in motive and address ; 
and many believe that power has made use of them either wrong- 
fully or unskilfully. Either of these faults would prove that the 
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means of governing ai-e improper. It is not merit to succeed by 
force even at the moment when it is invoked j biit what goveni- 
ment does not come to the end of its means ‘i ^ It is still UGces>sary 
thot after having set it at work, it leaves it pnhlicj, convinced 
that^this was necessary^ and that it has used the in cans so well 
as to render this need more rare. If the lirst of its convictions 
faih power is suspected of timidity and malevolence; if the 
second it is taxed with want of skill, and its employment of 
force l^s weakened instead of strengthening it. 

I will not go farther; I have said enough, to show in what 
system of government the Bestoration seemed to me lioiii, and 
how in trying to leave it, it would lose its advantages without 
ncqTdiino- those of a different system. It cannot strengthen itself 
more by’jndicial rigour than by conquests. If fear ever became 
the machinery of its power— if, in order to maintain itseii; it was 
necessary to terrify the interests, opinions, and sentiments it 
suspected— the more pressing would be the need, tho more useless 
would be the weapon, and the danger would increase with tlio 
necessity. Our government, then, can still loss than other govern- 
ments rely upon the indii'cct efficacy of capital punishment. Barely 
simple, and often in the complication of its effects more huriful 
than prohtalffe, tliis means would carry into the present regime 
more trouble than security. hTo one in France oi* in Eurojie will 
ever think that the Bestoration is called ui)on to cimsli all it may 
fear. It has not been able to give such proofs of its physical force, 
that the minds of men submit as a matter of course to its freqiiGiit 
use. When it strikes, many people are tempted to believe it more 
severe than just, or more in danger than it is in reality, and its 
strokes awaken less the idea of its energy than of its danger. 
More than one government, after groat severities, has been con- 
sidered still weak; and in such case it finds itself in the worst of 


conditions — ^that of a power whose weakness jirovolvcs conspiracy, 
and w'hich tries affcerv’-ards to fill xix>, by moans of puiiisloneiits, tllo 
abysses which that weakness has opened. The roasoji is, that 
force must exist before it pretends to insi)irc fear; and in the 
case of the Bestoration, the sources of force must be sought for 
elsewhere than in the means of terror. I repeat that pov'cr itself 
lias now an instinct of this; for it has not, while admiiiistering 
death-punishment, that confidence, that certainty of successywiuch 
is almost its only guarantee. It causes, yet fears the scnlimenfcs 
this mehmcholy spectacle may excite, without feeling assured of 
the terror it wishes to inspire ; and this instinct is not a mistako, 
but the voice of nature. It is bound to moderation in punish, - 
ment, just as in its exterior relations it is bound to peace. The 
Charter has abolished confiscation, and the Bestoration justly 
honours the Charter. I do not demand the almlition of capital 
punishment ; but I am convinced that, against its enomios, govern- 
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anent gains notliing by this agent, and woiild gain much by showing 
itself very niggardly in its use. It can no longer have a physicsS 
and direct efficacy. Its moral efficacy is not so great in political 
as in private offences; it is powerless in inspiring aversion to 
crime ; it is ecj[iiivocal and mixed with the most various results 
■when tending to the propagation of fear ; and it is more feeble, 
more uncertain, and more perilous to the present government 
than to powers of a different origin and position. Is this enough ? 
It would be well were this all. But many other reasons, and 
many more dangers, suggest themselves ; and these I shall pro- 
ceed to indicate. 


CHAPTER Y. 

DOUBLE CHARACTES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

What, power seeks in the employment' of capital punishment is 
security. I have shown ^that this it does not find; but that it 
often finds what it does not seek, and what it should and always 
does ■wish to avoid. 

There are some siinifie truths which no one disputes, which 
good sense immediately admits, and yet which are no sooner 
admitted than forgotten. The reason is, j)erhaps, that being 
adopted without de]3ate, we are not led to tlfink of their conse- 
quences. 

Here is a truth of tliis kind. Every government has a double 
character, Chai’ged with maintaining public order and justice, 
and conducting the affairs of the state, it re]3resents the social 
interest. Eormed of men, and thus Habie to the passions and 
vices of our nature, it has, besides, a x^ersonal interest, which is, 
to execute its -will, and preserve at any price its existence. 

That these two characters are imited in power, that the one 
is legitimate, and the other illegitimate, and tliat institutions 
have for their object the constraiaing of the government to act by 
the former, and to fortify the people from the perils of the latter, 
who will deny? Who would even insinuate a doubt? Power 
itself would not dare to do so. But in tliis instance power forgets 
what it would not for a moment deny. 

Prom the fact, that it is only called upon to act in the social 
interest, wdiile it still preserves a distinct personal interest, 
proceeds this consequence, that all it does in virtue of the 
former character fortifies it, and all it does in that of the latter 
weakens it, * 
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However frequently misunderstood, this is evident. I do not 
..neak of legitimacy, nor of justice, nor of any moral obHgation 
independently of every motive of this kind, it is clear that if 
tiower acts only for its own sake, in the sole interest of its will 
or dmabiUty, it separates itself from society, courts a risk of 
detection, and if detected, exposes itself to being forsaken or 
even attacked by that general force from which its own has 


^^ThS* prudence prescribes to power to show itself ever in its 
social and dissemble its individual aspect, and that it is of im- 
portance to its existence to appear on every occasion the repre- 
Lntative of the public interest, and not the minister of its own, 
would serve to show, if it were necessary to show, its continual 
efforts to appear what it is not, and to pass for the organ of society 
even when it acts against its wants or wishes. 

To abjure its personal, in order to retain its social character, 
would he, on the part of power, an act of the highest^ virtue. To 
convince the people that it acts only in the general interest, and 
binds np its destiny in theii'S, would be its greatest art. To keep 
itself apart, preoccupied with its own affairs, and in all the naked- 
ness of its distinct existence, would be foolish and perilous in the 
extreme. 

There •was a time when governments could so act with less 
danger, When they drew their revenues from their own domains, 
when they possessed their places of war like an estate, when 
they formed armies of adventurers, attracted by the pay alone, 
and pledged to serve everywhere, then power had a separate 
existence, and a distinct form from tliat of society. If skilful, it 
still tried to identify itself with the country, and so 'received from 
it a much greater strength; but if incapable or passionate, it 
could isolate itself at least for a time, to live on its own funds, 
and preserve some reality wliilst losing its public character, and 
allowing its personal sentiments and interests to predominate in 
its acts and language. 

But this time is past: pow'er, which cannot live of itself, can 
no longer live by itself. Everything draws it to%vards society. 
Does it want money? — society must give it: laws? — society must 
approve of them. If it acts, its acts are judged ; if it speaks, its 
words are commented on : the public weighs constantly upon it 
by the rule of necessity. As tiie representative of society, its 
strength may be great, gi’eater than ever; but if special and 
isolated, it is a cipher. Alone to-day, it will be nothing to- 
morrow. 

It has, then, the greatest interest in avoiding eveiy appearance 
of egotism, and in making its public character obviously predomi- 
nate over its individual one. 

But there are traits winch belong to one more than the other of 
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tliese cliaracfcers, symptoms wMch reveal tlie latter, bat not tlie 
former. The employment of capital punishment politically is of 
this kind. It announces the predominance of the personal exist- 
ence of power over its social existence, and shows it to be occu- 
pied with itself, and combating a peril which perhaps threatens 
only itself. And what is more natural? When we look at his- 
tory, and ask why so much blood has been shed on the political 
scaffold, it is seldom that the spirit of past society rises to reply, 

« That blood was shed for me.’ Governments almost always 
present themselves alone to give account of these punishments . 
their own passions, faults, interests, commanded them ; and next 
to the victims themselves, society suffered most. I know that 
the prospect of this futoe responsibility troubles power but 
little, and less because it is perverse, than because, like men, it is 
reckless ; but we have at least gathered from it tliis knowledge, 
that the necessities of a power wliicli kills, often false with 
regard to itself, are almost always so mth regard to society ; 
and that if it must kill in its own defence, that defence is 
necessary merely because it willed those things which suited no 


interest but its own. 

This knowledge, little disseminated fonneiiy, and almost con- 
fined to moralists, is now popular ; it has become a sort of instinct, 
which reveals to us, in all their extent, the joosition and the illu- 
sions of power. When it is said that the illusions of what we call 
monarchy are dissipated, and its prestiges vanished, we know not 
how much to believe. It is not, however, in reality, a (question of 
illusions and prestiges ; it is that things themselves are changed . 
every sphere of existence or of action is enlarged; and that 
which was particular has become general, not only for society and 
its guarantees, but for the government and its profit. The citizen 
whose aftairs took him little from liis corporation, whose thougiits 
rarely W'andered heyond the walls of ‘his town, now knows hnn- 
self to he engaged and compromised in affairs of the h^hest im- 
portance, and in the most complicated deliberations. The words 
jvdqmmt of the state, political necessity, which formerly struciv 
upon his ear without his comprehending thoir spise, although he 
admitted their dominion, awaken ideas within him whicn trouble, 
and sentiments which agitate liim. He has indeed reason to be 
moved more than fonnerly; for this government, which then had 
its sphere apart, higher and greater, hut also more special and 
restricted, has itself become much more general, more directly, 
more universally associated with the interests and life of every 
citizen. Does it require money?— It demands it from all. Does 
it make laws?— They are for all. Has it fear?— All may be its 
obiect. The distinctions in the nature of great and small exist no 
longer for power : its relations are with the magistrates of a 'village, 
as well as with the chiefs of the state; it has to produce an effect 
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everv^-liere, and everwliere receives some motive of action. And 
viiat is astonisliin^ in tlie fact of tlie condition of government and 
ihe disposition of the people having changed? These changes are 
r ■ '■'rirocal, and^correspond -with each other. If power is no longer 
o'‘n4'stery to society, the reason is, that society has ceased to be 
cQ to power: if authority meets everyivhere mth minds that pre- 
tend to judge it. it is because it comes into daily contact with these 
minds : if they demand that its conduct shall be on every occasion 
le^dtimate, it is because it has the disposal of ail the strength of 
the coimtiy : if the public busies itself more with the government^ 
goveimment likewise acts over a very different public, and power 
is enhanced as well as liberty. 

Of what, then, do you complain? Have you so little ambition 
that this displeases you? It is time you have lost the indepen- 
dence wliieh belongs to a private life : your passions, and your per- 
sonal interests, can no more have a place in the new order which 
surrounds you ; you may not listen to their voice without its being 
known, nor obey their dictates without the reproach of failing in 
your mission. But what a mission is yours I If you are in har- 
mony with society, the %vhole of society is concentrated and re- 
flected in you. It is whilst offering itself entirely to you, that it 
asks jcn to live only for it. Foimerly, you could confide only in a 
facddous policy, emanating from the ideas or desires of a single 
Tnnrij aud tormenting nations to adapt them to designs they knew 
nothing about. But now policy must be true — that is to say^ 
national — and that restrains the capricious actions or arbitrary 
conceptions of individuals. But what strength, what lustre, what 
energy belongs to a true national policy ! What power is the 
best — that which represents the interests and the will of a people, 
or that which accomplishes only the thoughts, and responds only 
to the interest, of a man ? I own I have no hesitation in deciding. 

Hesitation, however, is of little consequence. I only insist at 
present upon this new state of society, to prove that power is 
not fi*eG to choosey and that if its conduct were to appear dictated 
by the necessities of its personal situation, leather than those of 
the social, which should be manifested in it, it would soon fall 
into a profound weakness; for society would soon be aware that 
it was separated from the fate as well as interest of the public, 
and acted only for itself. And how can it be supposed that 
capital punishment, employed politically, -will not awnken this 
idea in society? There are fearful times, I know, when the 
people tliemselves call for and excuse it. I do not believe nations 
to he secure from those frightful maladies which engender human 
passions and errors. But a crisis of this kind is rare, and not of 
long duration; and it islprecisely when it does take place that 
capital punishment b^omes most odious. Eemember the burst of 
Mndly feeling with which France turned towards the emigrants: in 
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spite of all mistrust, past animosities, and every possible prejudice, 
tlie revolutionary policy was overturned, because it could neitber 
become just nor remain cruel. Since that period, capital punish- 
ment has been in political hands *a weapon which compromises 
power more than serves it, and to which power has scarcely ever 
recourse but when in peril on its own account and from its own 
errors. It might be said that society, terrified by what it has- 
seen, will no longer accept the responsibility of any political 
punishment, but is determined to believe that if it must be em- 
ployed, government alone has need of an instrument which its 
own faults have rendered necessary. And that is especially true 
of a government which is not of yesterday, but has already held 
out, and is able to take its true position. If it were now only 
struggling into life, we might think with regret that it had not. 
had time to become known, or to dissipate by its wisdom tlie 
perils siurounding it, and that examples w-ere still necessary, 
and the severities of to-day only the forerunners of peace to- 
morrow. But if tho government has been long enough estab- 
lished, if legal means and leisure have not failed in their in- 
iliienco, if .it has been able to show itself wise, and become 
strong by its harmony with the public, then conspiracies cannot 
spring up again, nor punishments recommence, without society 
immediately repelling from itself both the necessity and the 
blame. Then power is again invested with this personal and 
isolated character which destroys it : it is no longer social power 
and society, instead of seeing its own reflection, beholds only an 
interest which is not its o’vvn, wants which it disavows, and inten- 
tions ill which it has no share. The justice of such a government 
is not true justice, and its necessities are not real necessities. 

There is, in fact, in political chastisements, as in other things,, 
a true justice and necessity, often distinct from legal justice and 
the necessities of power. Governments have long given up- 
troubiing themselves on the subject. In barbarous times— and 
their duration was long — ^legal justice did not seem to have been 
required at all; the person^ necessities of powei' being sufficient. 
■When attacked, it had every right to defend itself, and the exe- 
cution of a conspirator called for little more delay or formality 
than the death of an enemy. By degrees, however, legal justice 
was introduced into public policy, the people began to tliink, and 
power was forced to admit that there were other things besides- 
■war, and that against crimes of tliis nature, as of every other,, 
laws, forms, proofs, and judgments were necessary. TMs was an 
immense progress, and it is now approaching its consummation. 
But the career of progress is not yet stayed— the public cry is 
stHl, Go on I The laws wliich regulate the chastisement of poli- 
tical crimes may he insufficient or even bad; and the necessities 
■which deliver up culprits to the laws may be false. Society goest 
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tbe leiP^tli of supposing this more especially \Ylien the question is 
of capital piinisinnent. Suspecting that power is isolated from it, 
and looks to its own interest alone, it is at the same time con- 
vinced that that interest dods not suffice to legitimise pmiisli- 
nients, and that power has not the right of defending itself at all 
risks/ Sufficiently enlightened to know that infallible justice 
does not belong to any law, and that were laws even without fault 
in themselves, the fanits of men would corrupt them in their 
administration, society now neither relies upon the personal 
wants of power nor upon the legality of its processes. It would 
have these wants founded on reason, and these processes in 
equity. Whether it obtains this or not, its demands continue; 
for it* is aware of the justice of the debt, and though refused, it 
is not forgotten. Moreover, has liot one political condemnation, 
legally pronounced, succeeded better in our days in convincing 
the people of its necessity and justice, than the most arbitrary 
executions of former times? Let not power mistake this new 
exaction of the public ; for it is a po^YerfuI and irrevocable one, 
and is allied to all the progress, and all the moral wants of 
ci\ilisation and of the human mind. Let it not flatter itself in 
thinldng to escape by taking refuge behind the laws : it has long 
rejected their yoke, and now it would make tliein a sliield when 
beaten on an open fleld, and would possess itself of the citadels 
armed against it, and then think itself inviolate. But it will be pur- 
sued to this asylum, vvffiich will he shown to have been profaned 
more than once by deceit and iniquity. It may plead that the 
pumshment was legal ; btit it %viil be asked if it was just or neces- 
sary. Is it, indeed, so politically 1 And in what case, and under 
what conditions ? We must descend to these questions, for the 
public thought itself descends to them, and will have an' answer. 
A government which would give itself no eoncera in sucli ques- 
tions, but say with Pilate — ‘ I wash my hands of the blood of 
this man : see ye to it/ such governments would soon learn that 
they do not escape; that no deceit, no laws, can save from im- 
pending danger a power at once egotistical *and hy]30critical, 
■which, in separating itself from society and truth, makes for itself 
a justice which is not true justice, and a necessity which is not 
the necessity of the country. 
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CHAIPTBE TI. 

JUSTICE. 

i^eed I say tliat if there were a justice anterior and superior to 
legal justice, there would be no legal justice. Montesquieu has 
made this principal truth the principal idea of his hook : ‘ To say 
that there is nothing just or unjust hut what positive laws order 
or forbid, is to say that rays were not regular before the circle 
had been traced.’ It would be strange if natural justice, in virtue 
of which legal justice exists, should cease to be from the moment 
the latter was written. But it does not cease to be, or even to 
speak; it has in princiide its genex'al conditions, and on each 
occasion its particular will, wdiich legal justice is bound to carry 
out. 

I shall mention presently the progi’ess of a struggle between the 
two ; but w^e must first inquire what true justice is, before suppos- 
ing it to fail in obtaining what it desires. Morally speaking, there 
are two parts in every action — ^the morality of the act itself, and ' 
the morality of the agent. The morality of the act depends on its 
conformity with the eternal laws of tnith, reason, and morality, 
which no man knows fully, but only aspires to know, judging 
according to the degree of that knowledge of the merits or de- 
merits of human actions. The morality of the agent resides in 
the intention — that is to say, in the idea which he has himself 
conceived of the morality of the action— and in the purity of the 
motives which carry him on to its accomplishment. 'When these 
two are at variance, the fact is shown in the daily conduct and 
common language of men. ‘He has done ilV they say, ‘but he 
intended to do well;’ that is, the action may he absolutely cul- 
pable, and yet the agent personally innocent. 

But will Divine justice consider only the intention? or will it 
punish error? I dare not decide. Error is often caused by 
vanity,' passion, the preoccupations of personal interest, or of 
pride — that is to say, by what is wrong. How does this wrong 
affect individual unconsciousness of error? It is seldom given 
to men to decide the point; God alone can see cleaiiy into the 
depths of the conscience. But this is certain, that the judgment 
of man can neither absolve the guilt of the action because of the 
intention of the agent, nor condemn the agent without taking the 
intention into account. Thus our natime wills it. 

Unable to solve such a problem, legal justice is obliged to act 
as if it did not exist. It declares certain actions to be culpable, 
and punishes those who commit them, without troubling itself to 
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of tlie accused may meet witli, Dotwitlistaudiug tlio strict observa- 
tion of forms. Suppose impartiality and liberty everywliere, and 
yet I say, or I'atlier see, that even then, and through the nature of 
things, true justice is in danger. The moral merit or demerit of 
such an action has not that degree of certainty which belongs to 
private ciime : it depends upon an infinity of circumstances, which 
the foresight of the law cannot reach. The consideration of in- 
tention has more power here than anywhere else; for doubt is 
more easy, motives less dmectly personal, the causes of illusion 
more pressing, and the passions perhaps less impure. What will 
imevent these facts, for they are facts, from acting upon the 
public mind? Who will hinder it from seeing and talang account 
of them? The more difficulty the judges have in adapting the 
laws, the more the citizens, who judge also, will he shocked to 
see the laws indifferent to reasons wliich influence their own 
judgment. The imperfection of legal justice will declare itself 
in all its extent ; and, in fact, what is the imperfection of justice 
but injustice? 

This is’fclt: power has not been slow in comprehending that, 
in placing itself thus upon moral ground, in considering actions 
in their communication with the laws of eternal morality and the 
intentions of their authors, it would often have great difficulty ; 
in defending and proving the legitimacy of its decisions. The 
attempt has been made to cheat the instinct of men, to elude 
their disposition, to compare legal with natural justice, and in 
order to succeed in this, the question has been carried elsewhere. 
Tower has taken up its ground in the social interests and the 
maintenance of order ; it has represented crimes as hurtful rather 
than culpable ; and shunning the absolute justice of punishments, 
it occupies itself with their utility. 

I might say much upon this transposition of the question, but I 
must hasten towards my end,, and shall do nothing more than 
indicate the error. It is not true that crimes are pxmished espe- 
cially as hurtful, nor that the ruling consideration of punishment 
is its utility. Attempt to condemn and punish as hurtful an act 
which 0VC17 one considers innocent, and you will see how much 
you will revolt the minds of men. ■ Men Often believe acts culpable, 
and punish them as such, when they are not so ; hut they cannot 
endure the sight of chastisements descendmg from a human 
hand upon actions which they think innocent. Providence alone 
has the right of treating innocence severely without accounting 
for its motives. This astonishes and tronblos the human mind, 
which, knowing that it cannot fathom the mystery here, seeks 
beyond our world for an explanation. But on the earth, and 
wliere human beings .are the actors, chastisement has no right but 
over crime. No public or private interest can induce a society, 
however disorderly, to believe that where there is no crime, the 


